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Price Gs, 

We strongly recommend this work. Much practical inrorinatioi), of a useful 
kind, is conveyed in simple and intelligible language, and the art of garilening is 
very properly kept in due subservience to the science of botany.” — Atlas. 

III. 

LETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY : 

Intended for the Amusement and liisli uelioii of Toiing Persons, and to facilitate 
their acquiring a Knowledge of the Katural History of Insects, With coloured 
Plates, price 5«. 

IV. 

THE WONDERS OF THE VEGETABLE KINGDOM 
DISPLAYED. 

The Second Edition, with a Frontispiece, price Gs. 

V. 

A DICTIONARY OF QUOTATIONS 

FROM THE BRITISH POETS. In 3 vols. 

Vol. I. oontaining Quotations from Suaksplake, price G«. lid. Vol. II. contain- 
ing Quotations in Bj.ank Yerse, price 7«. Vol. III. containing Quotations in 
Rhyme. ptWe 7a. Gd. 
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THE ATHEN^UM. 

JOURNAL OF LITERATURE, SCIENC^\ AND 
THE FINE ARTS. 

Paper will be found especially valuable to Members of Literary 
• Stiriolit-s, lo Readiii" Rooiiia, JJo<»k-C.|iibs and to all Centlenien as a (Jnide 
to tin; Pnrchasi; of New Works. It is indepondeiu of all sinister inliiienco, and 
llH;n'tori; impartial in its judgment. It is well knowti lo literary men that many 
l)eriodi<-al pulilicatums, and soiiio of the most intliienlial literary journals, arc the 
abiUtlnU! properfjt of the great PuhHahei's ; the professed eritieisins in such 
pajX'rs are, therefore, really unpaid advertiseineiits. It is equally known that 
jutragraphs professing to he criticism, ant paid for as advertisements in^nany 
Papers. The extent to which this direct and indirect pidliny;, under pretence of 
criticism, is carried, has at length awakenwl public attention; the Edinburgh 
Review and other independent Journals have expressed their indignation at it. 
Here, then, is a I’apor liable to no such objection : it is not the property of the 
great bo<ik-publisbcrs — it admits mo advertisement that is not distinctly marked as 
such — its criti< isins may In* presumed to be honest, because the Proprietors have 
no hope of success hut from the Public. They resolvcnl from the first to succeed 
by tlieir integrity, or to abandon the Paper. It was for the Public to say whe- 
ther the outcry against the bad system was sincere, and wliether they would sup- 

f iort an independent Journal. TJie Proprielor.s have the satisfaction to ackuow- 
edgo that they have received, equally from independent Publishers and the 
Public, a more etteclual support than they could reasonably have anticipated. 
That support has enabled them to open new channels of interest — to engage with 
literary men of the highest talent in this eoiinlry and on the continent — to establish 
a Corres[)oiidence all over Europe. They are unwilUug to speak of the result of 
their exertions, but they may without indelicacy refer to facts. There have ap- 
peared ill this Pajier, within the last two months, elaborate Criticisms, with 
nunieroiis extracts from ci</htp-ei(/ht New Works — several before the works them- 
selves were published ; shorter, but suflicient criticisms on seventy others ; accu- 
rate Reports of all the interesting Transactions at the Royal Institution, College 
of Physicians, and the other Learned and Scientific Societies; Original Papers 
bv distinguished writers and scientific men ; interesting Letters from all parts of 
l^nriqie ; elaborate Criticisms on Art, including the series of Papers on “ Living 
Artists,” still publishing; with Notices of the Exhibitions, New Prints, and even 
of the Engravings now in progress on the Coiiliiient ; Essays on the jiresent State 
of the Drama and Music in England ; with regular Notices of all Novelties at tlie 
Opera or Theatres, and New Music ; with more than forty columns of interesting 
Miscellaneous Inforniation. 

Published every Saturday Morning at the Office of the Paper, by W. S. Allkn, 
7, Catberim* Street, Strand, London. 

Thk Athkn.kitw may be ordered of any Bookseller or Newsman, price Sd.; 
but for Societies, and persons residing in the Country, desiring an early copy, a 
Stamped Edition is published, and passes free by the post, price Is. 

Opinions of tl)c Cowntrij lircss. 

“ We copy the following from that very able, iiiibiKtrioiis, and honest paper, the London 
Mlu'tiH'uni, ^^hlch, as yet, is too little kiioiju in ScuLiaiui; luit. abounds in infunuation no 
where else to be bad.”— t;t«»gow C/ironicle, Aug. iO. 

“ A paper devoted to liicratnre, science, and the arts, and iintraiiuiielied by any ilirect 
counectioa with tlie hook trade, lia» long been a most inipoitaiii ftruiderulnni. Wi* lUerc- 
lore bail wiili pifasiiie the Alhcineuni, which, vfbiNt it is ficc tVoiii all such objections, 
blimps wlili if die liigli and powerful recoiumendutioii of irenuiiic t.ilents, and iiiicompro- 
niising principle.”— Abridged from a highly coniplimeiitary notice in the C/u'Ueuham 
Jourudl of Stpt. C, 

The Proprietors have not room for more of these Testimonials, but nearly all 
the Papers in England have either spoken highly ot, or extractetL from The 

Auienvel'M. 
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FfMttr irBRAur advrrtisee. 


Cheap Monthly Edition of 

LaVaii’S POHTKAITS AM) MEMOIRS 

or 


NEW SLESCIIIFJIKS 

May commence witli the First N umlicr, and take one or more per months 
as agreeable. 

THREE C()!\1PEETE SETS OF PLATES 

having been entirely exhausted in supplying the extensive and increasing 
applications for this popular Work, a Fourth Set has beeu j)repafecl, 
whicli is now in course of publication ui Monthly Ts’innbers, delivered 
with the Magazines and Ilcviews, by evciy Bookseller and Newsman in 
the Kingdom. 

A BIOOHAP]H(!AL CATALOGUE and niOSPECTUS of 
Two Hundred of the Portraits and Memoirs to b(i contained in this 
Work, may be obtaineil (free of' expense) from every Book and Piintseller 
in the Kingdom, to whom they hvive been sent for gratuitous presenta- 
tion to persons desiring to acquaint themselves w'ilh the plan of the 
Work, or to subscribe for it ■, and if any difticulty be experienced in ob- 
taining tliem, a])p]ications are requested to bo made direct to the Pub- 
lishers. 

** W o. have to record flic appearance of new Parts of four distinct 
Editions pf this popular Publication in various stages of progress at the 
same time — an example of literary success altogctlier without parallel, 
and powerfully denoting the increasing avidity with which works of 
merit are now sought by the mass of society, when published upon a 
scale that enables the middling classes to purchase them. If Mr, Lodge’s 
work continues to gather strength and increase in interest as it approaches 
our own times, there is no saying tu wliat circulation it may attain, or 
how many editions we may witness in sitjriultaneuu.s progress, addressed, 
■as it is, to the best feelings of every one who thinks as he ought of the 
venerated names by whom his country has been exalted to her present 
pre-eminence ; of those warriors and sages whose memory is associated 
with all that is dearest and most glorious to Englishmen .” — Literary 
Gazette, August, 1930. 

HAJIDING and LEPARD, Pall-Mall East, London. 



FAMILY LI9KART ADVERTISE^. 7 

IfKNRV" JjFiGGATT (Thirteen Years wim J. & A. Arch, 
Gl, £»ornliill) l)e^s to inform his Friends and tl\ Public that he, 
has tbinuieiK^cd business, on his own account, at N' Cornhill, as 
a PKINTSELLI'.K, BOOKSELLER, and PUBLISHER, and 
hopes, ])y strict personal attention to c‘ac]i of tlie above' l)ranclics, 
to merit their kind su})port and patronage. 

85 , CoKNIlILl-, 

Ith September, IHSn. 

II. L. Juts (I splenditl Collectiiui of the IVorks (f Woor.lffeTT, 
WicLE, Wii,Ku;, Morcwif.m, STJiANe,i:, (inii other eminent inodevv. 
Artists, (tn/l a large (mllectum of miscellaneous Prints, including Trurnif 
fine Kngr<ivers' Proofs. 


13R. LARDNER S CABINET LIBRARY. 


On tin? 1st of Novoinb«T will bo pnblisliorl, in small Hvo. price 5s. the 
First V'nhiine of the 

IV/riLITARY MEMOIRS of FIELD MARSHAL the DUKE of 

LtA \V KTJJNGTON, in 2 vols. By CAPT. MOYLK SHEIIER. 

Jleinjj the First Volume of Dr. LAflDNER'S CABlfsET LIBRARY. 

To be pfiblished, 

Dec. 1.— MILITARY MEMOIRS of the DUKE of WELLING- 

TON, Vol. II. 

.Ian. 1.— LIFE and REIGN of (iEORGE iV. 3 vols. Vol. I. 

The ('AHiMiT Til in; ARY, which has heen some time in preparation, is inlenderl 
to embrace »nth subjects of powerful or iniineitiate intmesf as do not fall within 
the regular plan of the “ (’abinet Cyclopiedia.” If will be pnbiislied in Monthly 
Vohitnes, supported by tiie same class of Literary and Scientilic Cont>ibiUor» as 
the Cyclopicdia, and vi'ill form a Companion to that Work. 

Printed for Lunomaa & Co., ami Joii\ Tayi.oh. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT S RROSE WORKS. 


This day is ptiblisln’d, very' handsomely printed, in 0 vols., Svo. 3/. 12s. bds. 

'^rilE MISCELLANEOUS PRbSE AVOllKS of SIR WALTER 

SC01T, Bart, now first collected. 

Printed for Lonoman, Rkcs, Ormr, Btttftvx, & Gukkn, Ixmdon ; and Ca- 
OFLi. & Co., Edinburgh. 

Of whom may be had, by the same Author.. 

The LIFE of NAPOLEON BUONAPARTE, Emperor of the 

French ; witli a Preliminary View of the French ReVliliition. The ‘iJd edit, in !t 
vols. post Svy. 'll. 14s. (id. boards. 
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NEW AND USEFUL BOOKS 

t 

' JUST PVUMSIIKn 

By EFFINGHAM WILSON, 

SK, Kuyal Exchange, London. 


1 . 

Ill line neat I’ooki'i \olunie, price •is. 

TJTfLITV of I.ATIN DIS- 

CL’SSED for ih«‘ conaideralioii of 
Parents, or thosi- wlio have lutlai*uce in 
the direction of Juvenile Educalion. By 
JUSTIN BRKNAN, Author of Compo- 
sition and Punctuation, &c. 

In this litll<‘ Treatise, the inipurlant 
snhiect of classical utility is placed in an 
original, and highly interesting, point of 
view, atid entirely free from Uie preju- 
dice that are usually brought in aid of 
such tliscu>.sioith. 

ri. 

1‘lire Af. 

The WriOLE AllT of DRESS ; 

or, tlic Hoad to Eleganci* and Fashion, 
at the enonnous Saving of :i(» per cent. 
Being a Treat isc upon that essential and 
much cultivated requisite of the present 
day, GEN TLEM EN ’S COSTIi M E ; 
explaining and clearly defining, by a 
Series of beautifully engraved lliiistra- 
tions, the must becoming /Issortment of 
Colours, and style of Dress and Undress, 
in all their varieties, suited to diliereut 
Ages and Complexions, so as to render 
the Human Figure most synunetrical 
and imposing to tlie eye. Accompanied 
jby Hints, for the Toii,i;ttk, containing 
a few valuable and original Receipts. 
Also, Directions in the Purchasing of . all 
kinds of Wearing Apparel; with the 
■most celebrated Emporiums in tlie Bri- 
tish Metropolis. Likewise, some Ailvico 
on the Improvement of Defects in the 
Person and Carriage. Together with a 
.slight Dissertation on llniforni in gene- 
ral, and tke Selection of Fancy Dress. 
By ajUAVALUY OFFICER. 

** 1 ‘^nnot blit be aware, that there will 
not be urauting those who, at the first sight 
ofnty titte-page.uiiiy imagine my pen ranf;iug 
in the r>ri>iiiotioii and defence of DatiilyiHni. 
Far from it. While I would uphold a smart 
aud manly exterior, 1 retiel with inerite.il 
contempt, the e ifendiiate foppery of the other ; 
and, on perusal, it will he found, that the 
rules and advice here laid down a|iply as 
■well to the i*l,d as youug.’'— Pri/oce. 


111 . 

Third Kdition, in i vol. price '•if. bd«. 

|COAIFOSmON and PUNCTU- 

; ATION familiarly F.xplaineil for Utosc 
W'ho have ncgU'ctcd the Study of Graiu- 
mar. By JUSTIN BKENAN. 

This popular work is now reproduced 
with very important attractions. Not 
j only is every articU* revised with great 
; attr-ntioti, but so much has been added 
• that the present .Edition may lie consi- 
! dered as ulmost a New Work. 

IV. 

j “ Good Teeth ,hidepmdmt of thpir i/reat 
utility, are essential to Temale 
j Beauty '^ — Price 4 a'. 

I ECONOMY of the TEETIf, 

I GUMS. an<! Interior of the MOUTH ; 

I iHcInding the Medical, Mechanical, and 
! Moral Trealineiil of the most frequent 
Diseases and Accidents incidental to the 
•Structure and Functions of those deli- 
cate Parts : with the means of Correct- 
ing and Purifying a Tainted or Unplea- 
sant Breath, or other Personal or At- 
mospherical Effluvia arising from laical 
or Constitutional Causes or lnjiirie.s. 
By the Author of “ Economy of the 
liand.s and Peet.” 

“ III your person you .Nlioiild tie accurately 
clean ; and yoni teeth should be superla- 
tively so; — a dirtv inonrh has real ill conse- 
fpiciiccs ro the owner, for it iiif.illihly causes 
ilie ileeay, as well as the iiitolerahle pain, of 
the teciti.” — Chtslerjitld. 

V. 

I'iftli Edition, in l^rno. price 3*'. hoards, 

BLUE COAT SCHOOL, with a 

correct List of the Governors, aud the 
Mode, of obtaining Presentation. A 
Brief History of Cltrist's Hospital in 
London, from its Foundation to the Pre- 
sent Time. With a View of the New 
Hall, &c. 

“ Tills entertaining little volume is the 
production of a grateful scholar of this 
oialcliless and most extensively useful foun- 
dation. Every species of information that 
can reasonably be desired will be found in 
Mr. Wilson’s I'listory.”— Gentlmon’s Mor, 
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(Mr. WILSON’S List — conthiued.) 


Delk^itp Hrind.'i and llandstmu: Peel 
are indi/ipemable to Female Beauty. ** 

Sfioml EiUtim', «’,ir«‘fiillv r<>v i-ed, corrected, 
aii.i .•ol.irtr-.l, [ 

KC’ONOMV of TifE HANDS 
:tn(l FELT, FINGERS ami TOES; 
'iviiicli ijiclmJtis the Prcvoiitiou, Treal- 
nu-rit, and (Jure of G<»rns, Rnnnioiis, 
and Deformed Nails, tlie removal of Kx- 
eresceucesi, siiper/Inoiis Hairs, Freckles, 
Jllotehes, and <)lher Ciitnneoiis Ernp- 
tioas, will] safe and certain Methods of j 
rendering: the Skin W hite, Soft, and i 
Delicate, without Detriment to Health. 
1J> an OLD ARMY Sl RCrEON. 

I 

VII. 
til niie vol. pi i 

Willi a hcaiit . i . , 

,.v .,:ncd hy liielitt r, ; 

HEALTH WITHOUT PHYSIC,' 
or cordials for YOUTH . MAN- 
HOOD, and OLD AGE; includiti!' . 
Maxini.s, Medical, Moral, and Facetious, | 
for the Preveiiliou <if Disease, and the : 
attainment of a hnii' and vii;oi'on$ Life, j 
Dy an OLD Pin SICIAN. I 

NmiieroiiK as hai'n heen, of Lite, the piib- 
lioadoiis on iiiedieal suhjeets, written in it{ 
popuLir sti ie, and tor the iiistnu tion of non- , 


medical persons, much whether 

any of ilieiii have IiadVi ohjeel of (freatei uti- 
lity to accoiiii’iiish llia^Mic piesent.”— “ We 
have marked so m-niy i 'ssiiees in this sen- 
Kible and pleasint; vohnn. for extract, that 
we are now actually at a losswl.lch to select.’* 
— Mornhie Advcrlisei . 

Mil. 

Second I'dition, one vol. 1 Oiio. (i.^. 

SIMPLICITY of HEALTH. 

Exemplified hy HORT VTOR. 

The main ohjeef of this Treatise is the 
Preservation of Health, independent of 
Medicine, as fur as is consistent ^vith 
prudence and safely ; ami the best cri- 
terion of its merit is the important fact, 
that Mr. Aukunkthy has yiven it a 
favourable character, which is inserted 
in the Work by bis permission. 

This ih a very useful miiniial to he in 
. ‘ . I licre ii, ifi eat jfood s 

in die adtiee it ofl'cis, so iiiierestiniir and 
nioineiiioiK to all leader.. It. contents are 
divided into foiii hiiudicd and thii’ty-llirec 
srclioii., and arc K’lulered as clear as pos- 
sible, so that the iiieauesi caimcity may lea- 
diiv profit by tbeiii. It may farther be added 
in its favour, that it h.is ohi.iiiied the. Kpecial 
.vpproharion of Mr. Aheiiietby. It is, in 
short, H work of most extended usefulness, 
cipially fiee finin medical niysticisiii on the 
one hiiiid, ,iii<l the iiiiposilinii and cant of 
ipiackcry on the other. We can safely re- 
iniiiinead it even to hypochondriacal read- 
ers.” — Nrw monthly Ulugazim, OiT. 


Blarlt ileaH l^rurilsi. 

S . and J. FULLER beu to recommend 
Ibeir uenuiue Prepared Black Lead 
PENCILS, of different degree.^ of hard- 
nes.s and depth of sbath.*, of wdiicli they 
have received tlie most tlutteriiig eiico- 
Jiiinins from v.Hrioiis Artists. 

HHH. Used by ArehileeLs, and are 
extreinely hard. | 

IlH. Engineering, very hard. j 

H . Arebiteetnre, not quite so bard. ! 
F. Fine Drawing, middling de- 
gree. 

B. Shade, Black, for Shading. 
BB. Extra Shade, very Black, fur 
ditto. • 

IIB. Prepared Drawing, hard and 
black. 

EHB. Extra Prepared Drawing, hard 
and black. 

London : Made and Sold by S. and J. 
Fuller, 34, Rathbone-Place; where 
every kind of work on the Art of Draw- 
ing is Published, and every material 
used for Drawing is Sold, 


1 INGENIOUS AMUSEMENT. 


S . and J. FULLER, beg to reeomuiend 
to the Ingenious tlieir NEW IN- 
, VENTED TRANSFER VARNISH, 
..iieh as has been used of but* wilh so 
imicli success and admiration in Paris 
f<ir the transferring of all kinds of PrinLs 
to Wood as if the saint; were printed 
thereon; adapted for Ornamenring of 
Cabinets, Work-Boxes, Card-Boxes, 
1’ops of Tables, Chess-Board.s, Face- 
Screens, Ac. 

Made and Sold in Bottles, with printed 
Directions, price 2.v. by S. and J, FUL- 
LER, at the Temple of Fancy, 84, Rath- 
bone Place, whore every description of 
While Wood-Work is sold for the use 
of the above. 


N.B. Vamkhhiy done in a snjierior 
%,moffiner. 
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JpAMtiY LTBBAKY Ai&TEETlSKR. 


<j^n the 1st of November will be pnblishid, 

'T'lIE MUSIj/AL BIJOU, for 1831. Edited by F. H. BUl^flEY, 

which tj^i^roprietor^ have the pleasure of aniiouiiciiif: will bc'fouiKrio 
contain. contributions from the following erniuciit Composers and Atrthors : 

VocAi, AND Instrd ATENTAL Misii'. — Heiii'i Her/, Henry II. Bishop, F. 
.Kalkbrenncr, <J. Herbert Rodwell, Charles Smith, J. W. Holder, N. 0. Buchsa, 
Tho.s. Haynes Bayly, Charles E. Horn, J.E. Biirrowes, C. Czerny, John Barnett, 
Vincent Novello, T. Valeiithie, G. Kiallmark, T. A. Rawlings, &c. &c. Scc; 

Prose and Poeticai. Artici.cs. — Sir Walter Scott, Mrs. Hemaas, Lord 
Nugent, Miss Jewsbury, Thomas Haynes Bayly, Miss M. A. Browne, Lord Ash- 
town, Mrs. Cornwell Baron Wilson, The Ettrick She])herd, J. R. Pianebe, the 
Autfior of “ The Roue,” Mrs. Felton Smith, (leorge Linley, the Author of 
“ Croon,” Ac. 

The Engravi.ncs by L. Haghe, G. Childs, Arc. from Original Drawings by 
Artists of the first eminence, 

Ijoiidon : Gouldino and D’Almaixis, ‘20, Soho Stiuare; who, to prevent the 
delay in the delivering the Copies which occurred last year, respectfully solicit an 
early intimation of the numbers required, a.s tlu-y will be forwarded in the regular 
order. 


Price One Guinea, richly bound in embroidered Silk, with upwards of 
Seven HuiulrtMl Enibellbhinents. 

'T'HE YOC^NG LADY’S BOOK possesses the hitherto unattempted 
novelty of concentrating, in one volume, all that is interesting, either as an 
exercise, a recreation, or a pursuit, and forms a complete reperloriuni of all those 
accomplifihnients which grace the se.x, and constitute the perfection of the female 
character. The Work is particularly distinguished for the care which has been 
taken as to the corr«‘Ctness of its information; and a.s no one mind could have been 
equal to the la.sk of achieving such a variety of subjects, recourse has been had 
to the most distinguished proticients in each department. 

The Youno Lady’s Book claims to be regarded as a perennial, not an annual 
publication: as a work of permanent interest and utility; not the ephemeral 
trifle of a? season ; and to be in all respects worthy of a constant place in the 
boudoir of an English Lady. 


THE BOY’S OWN BOOK 

is acknowledged to be the most acceptable present for Vonug Folks ever devised, 
and has now reached the Si.xth Edition. It is a eombination of all that usually 
delights and interests Y'ouih ; embraces all their Bports and Amusements, in and 
out of doors, and at all seasons, and combines valuable iiustruction with rational, 
recreation, It comprises nearly 500 closely-printcil pages, is embellished witli 
upwards pf ,300 Engravings, and is very elegantly printed. 

Price 8s. 6d. in ornamental boards ; and lOs. Od. handsomely bound in 
Arabesque Morocco, with gilt etlges. 

VizETELLY. Branston, aud Co., 135, Fleet Street, 
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This day is published, Tinni) Ewition, post 8vo. with niiil;rous additions and 
improvements, illustnited by Engravings and Woot*f'<o« I'is. 

TllE JOURNAL OF A NATUR:'\^LIST. 

Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 

Pirds, insects, beasts, and many rtintl things. 

** It is a book that <»iight to find its way into every rural clrawing-room in the 
kingdom, and one that may safely be placed in every lady’a boudoir, be her rank 
and station in life wlial they may.” — Qttarterli/ Heview. 

This is a most delightful book on the most deligldfnl of all studies,” — ■ 
Atherueum. 

** To notice everything of interest woold be nearly to transcribe the entire hook, 
therefore tre must abruptly break otf.” — Sportinff Mayazine. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


This day is published, splendidly illustrated with Engravings from Designs of 
Maktin, and with numerous Wortd Outs by the first Artists. 

Demy 8vo. lU la., or in royal 8vo. (proof plates) 2/. 2». 

T^IIE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS ; with a LIEE of JOHN BUN- 

YAN. By ROBERT SOUTHEY, Esg. Poet Ijaureate. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Tills day is published, Thi«j> Edition, l2mo. 3.v. (id. 

A N ABRIDGEMENT of MATTIiLE’S GREEK GRAMMAR, 

for the u.se of Schools. Edited by the Rev. C. J. BLOOMFIELD, D.D. 

A hiO, 

KENRJCK’S GREEK EXERCISES, adapted to MATTHIiE’S 

GREEK GRAMMAR. Hvo. 5ji. (id. 

JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


iTov all xJfaimlwjg. 

Ju.st publi.she{i, price Five Sliilliuga, cloth, 

PAMILY MANUAL AND SERVANTS’ G UTDE, with upwards 

of One Thousand New and Approved Receipts, arranged and adapted for 
Families and all Classes of Servants. 

* “ Thi.s book contains a mass of infonnatJon that cannot fail to be useful in the 
conduct of household afl'air.s. We wonder at the pains that hiive been bestowed 
in the bringing together so much curious and really nsefnl knowledge upon do* 
mestic economy.” — Atlas, May 22. 

** No servant should be withcrot itP—Mominy Adwrfiaer. 

The ARCANA of SCIENCE for 1830, price 6«. cloth. 

Printed for JouN Limbird, 143, Shand. 
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lu November next will bo Published, 

By R. ACKERMANN, tiG, STRANP ; 

fe fltto annual, 

liXTITLlD 

THE HUMOURIST, 


By W. H. HARRISON, Es«. 

AUTHOR OF “ TALES OF A PHYSICIAN," &c. 

Illmtraied hy Fifty Wood Erujravingst exclusive of numerous Vignettes, from 
Drawings by the late 

THOMAS ROWLANDSON, ESQ. 

The volume will be handsomely printed in 12m<). price libi. wliole bound, io a 
style combining durability with elegance. 


Also, 

FORGET ME NOT, 

Fok 1831. 

Containing nearly 400 pages of Letter Press, consisting of between Sixty ant 
Seventy Aidicles in Prose and Verse, by the most popular Writers of both Sexes, 
embellished with Fourteen exquisitely- finished Engravings, executed after Designs 
by Eminent Painter.?, 

Aho, 

ACKERMANN’S 

JUVENILE FORGET ME NOT, 

Fob 1831, 

EMBELLISHED WITH TEN ENGRAVINGS ON STEEL BY 
EMINENT ARTISTS. 

The universal commendations of the Public Press, and the sale of a large im- 
pression of the First Volume, attest the strong claims of this Work to the notice 
of Parents, Teachers, and the Friends of Youth of both Sexes, who wish to put 
into their hands an Elegant Miscellany, expressly adapted to their age and capa- 
city, and conducive alike to moral improvement and pleasing instruction. 
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BERTHA’S JOURNAlL. 

COMPRISING 

a >7ari5tg of interesting information for Young Iversons. 

ARRANGEP FOR 

EVERY BAY IN THE YEAR. 

In Thrcr vohirsira, .oniaU 8vo. JOs. tid. Jia!f bonixi. 

Wo have seldom had occasion to notice a work more replete with amusing 
and diversified informatioii, conveyed in an a^eeable style^ and adapted to Jtive- 
nile minds. We arc much mistaken if many are nut allnred to the acquisition of 
knowledge by a perusal of these volumes. We can recommend the work mSst 
earnestly to those who wish to place an interesting book in tlie hands of youth.” 
— j4«iatic Journal. 

** Of all the little works contrivetl of late years for the purpose of conveying 
inforinatioii to young folks in an attractive manner, this, wc think, will prove by 
far the most successful.’'- -jI/o»/A/y Magazine. 

” An ailmlrable production of its class.” — CVmrf Journal. 

“ An interesting jiresent for young people. The book is extremely cheap, only 
lalf-ii-guinea for three volumes !” — spectator. 

” A great variety of information is here pleasantly collected,” &c. — JAterarg 
'Jazette. 


DEATH-BED SCENES 

A Nil 

PASTORAL CONVERSATIONS. 

FOURTH EDITION, 

Primed to correspond with the Family Library. 

Ill 3 pocket vols., price only 12a. 

“ It has often occurred to me as something W'onderfid, that, amongst the vast 
variety <)f books whicli are to be met with on the important subject of lleligion, 
there slinidd still be wanted a manual for the information and direction of the 
Minister Ir. his daily intercourse with sick persona ami other members of his flock. 

” Having been in the habit, then, for several years, of remarking this defect of 
instruction witli regard to practical divinity, and the whole business of a Parish 
Priest, and having myself, meanwhile, been thrown perpetually into the most 
interesting and awful scenes with my own Parishioners, I detenu iiicd at length 
to take uji my pen, and to commit to paper whatever, having passed under my 
personal observation, might be most likely to be useful to others of the same pro> 
fession. 

I had no thought originally of doing more than assist my younger brethrtm of 
yie clerical order, who might be appointud to the management of large parishes, 
without time or opportunities to prepare thiynselves in an adequate manner for 
so diflicult and momentous an iinderlakuig. -But, in proceeding with my w'ork, 
I began to flatter myself with the notion, that it may possibly both amuse and 
instruct every description of readers. — Many persons may be tempted, upon the 
recommendation of the Clergy, to peruse the book, and may And unexpectedly 
their fancy pleased, their knowledge increased, and their hearts touched and im- 
, proved.” — Preface, 

, The above Work has liecn included in thi List of Fiil^ications 
recommended by the Society for Promoting Christian ‘Knowledge: 
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LIBRARIES 

in course of publication 

BY MESSRS. COLBURN AND BENTLEY. 


Just published, in small 8vo. with engravings on steel of Lord Byron and the 
Countess Giiicciuli, price bs\ 

XHE NATIONAL LIBRARY.— No. I. Conducted by the Rev. 

G. E. GLEIG. Containing the LIFE of LORD BYRON, bv JOHN 
GALT, Esq. 

N.B. The title <tf the “ National Library” has been adopted instead of the 
Library of General Knowledge,” on account of the similarity of the latter title 
to those of other existing works. 

No. II., containing the HISTORY of the BIBLE by the Rev. G. R. GLEIG, 
will be published on the Ist of October. 


II. 

Neatly bound, price only 4s. 6d. 

THE FAMILY CLASSICAL LIBRARY. No. IX. containing 

DRYDEN’S TRANSLATION of the vENEID of VIRGIL. 

Cicero remarks, that not t«» know what ha.s been transacted in former times, 
is to continue alway.s .t child. And the learned Dr. I’arr say.s, “ if you desire 
your son, (bough no great scholar, to read and rclloct, it is your duty to place in 
his hands the best Trumlations of the best Clasnical Authors.” 


To those, therefore, who are desirous of obtaining a knowledge of the most 
esteemed authors of Greece and Rome, but possess not the means or leisure for 
pursuing a regular course of study, the present undertaking niuat prove a valuable 
acquisiti&n. 

The preceding Numbers comprise Demosthenes, S.tLEUsT, Xenophon, 
Hekodottis, &c. 


III. 


And on Ute Ist October, neatly bound, with 4 beautiful Embellishments, 
price Four Shillings, 

THE JUVENILE LIBRARY. — No. HI. containing AFRICA, 

its GEOGRAPHY and HISTORY, Ancient and Modem. 

This Work is conducted by WILLIAM JERDAN, Esq. the Editor of the 
Literary Gazette, with whom a number of Authors of hich character are associ- 
tiled, to illustrate, in the course of this publication, those various branches ^ 
polite Literature and popular instruction in wliich their respective talents have 
already obtained public weight and celebrity. 
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NEW WORKS 


JUST PUBLISHED BT 

Mr. MURRAY. 


'piinXClPLES of GEOLOGY. By CilARLES LYELL, E.K.S. 

I*®- *2 vt>ls. 8vo. Vol. 1. with Wood Cat&, IMans, itc. 15*. 

2. The LIFE of BISHOP HEBEll. By his WIDOW. 2 vol<. 

dio. Hi. 13s. tid. 

3. CONVERSATIONS with LORD BYRON on RELIGION. 

Ily the late JAMKS KENNEDY, M.l). of JI. B. M. Medical Stafl'. 8vo. l*2s. 

4. The CAMl’ of WATJA'NSTEfN, from tlie (Serman, and Ori- 
jpnal Poems. By LORD FR VNCIS LEVESON COWER. Foolscap 8vo. 
5s. 6d. 

5. The LAW of POPULATION. By MICHAEL THOMAS 

SADLER, M.P. 2 vols. Hvo, 30s. 

C. IREL.AND, and its ECONOMY ; being tlie result of Observa- 
tions made ill a Tour (liroii^li ilie (Jonntrv in the Anlnitin of 182f), By J. E. 
BICHENO, Esq. F.R.S, Post 8vo. 8s. (k/. 

7. LEVI and SARAH; or the JEWISH LOVERS. A Tale of 

t|ie Polish Jow». Post 8vo. 8#. «»<£. 

8. INTRODUCTIONS to the STUDY of the GREEK CLASSIC 

POETS, for the Use of Youiiij Persons at School or College. Post 8vo. (i*. fid. 


NATURAL HISTORY OF OREAT BRITAIN. 

With niinierous Illustrations, 8s. firf. each vol. 

THE BRITISH NATURALIST.— Vots. I. & II. 

London : Whittakkr & Co. Ave-Maria Lane. 

A more useful and interesting little work we can hardly point out." — New 
Monthly Magazine. 

S‘ The volume offers a fund of agrceabld*reading which has all the interest of 
Tiction, and all the utility of truth.’’-~f7ottrf JmmwX. 

“ This is a very uncommon book upon sucli ^ subject. The author’s fine de* 
^criptions of the wild cat, otter, salmon, &c. are superior to anything of the same 
,fmd with which we have ever met." — Athmwum. 

I " This is a very pleasant work, embodying a great deal of useful knowledge.” 
apeefafor. 
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threI new introductory school books. 

Just publislicil. 



‘2. SOUTEll’S First School Spelling Book, on a sirnple’and progres- 
aivt; principle; containing nearly every Englii^li werfl in coiuinon use, airanged 
on an entirely new plan, calculated to facilitate the progre»a of children in an iin- 
cumnioii tlegree : each table of spelling is followt'd by an easy reading lesson, 
containing only such words as are to be found ih the preceding coliinins, the whole 
forming a useliil introduction to the English Language. Is. Gd. 

3. SOUTEll’S First School Header : comprising a selection of read- 
ing lessons, progressively arranged, by means of which the scholar is le<l, by gra- 
dnal and regular steps, to the reading of I'Cnglish. The lessons are siiib-d to the 
csHiacity i)f Youth, and treat of snbiects calculatetl to interest as well as to iiifonu. 
‘is. «d. 

Printed for J. Soi'ter, School Library, 7.'5, St- Paul’s Church Vard. 

Just published, price !1d. each, neatly sewe<i, or Is. bound, 

S OUTER’S NJiW SERIES OF C.ATECinSMS. J>.y C. Ijivi.vc, 
LL.l). F.A.S., Dr. Busby, the Rev. T. Clarhe, C. Mackcu/ic, J. G. Gorloji- 
and A. Gonibert. 

I. The History of Ihisjl.intl i ;i. The History of (ireece l'». Uotanv 
<i. The Cieogriipliy of England lo. The Aniiqij’uiesoft.r.'tce io. Itntish Conslilntioii 
and Wales I i. The Hi'>tiiry of iSoine « !. Eiit; lish tiraininai 

S. Tlie Histm J oflrel.iiid ji->. Th«“ Amirniiiies jif Home 'H. l r< ii( li (irani 
4. The <Ji*»»a:r;Hihy of Ireland IS. Sacred History va. Geneial K mor leil'jre 

.S. 'fhe H isioi y of .'scotl.ind i t. Ilniversal History -.M, I'lacticat Chyinistry 

<i. The Gfosiaiihy of Seo I.>. General Geoirraidiv t i. Miisj< 

lunil Id. .lewish Anii(|tiilics vU. M \ I holoirv 

7. The Hisforv of France 17. (das,«lcal itio<ri.i|diy i'. Niiiiiial JMiilosopliy, 

8,'The Geography of I rani I ttt. Aslronoiuy 

The whole in four tliick volumes, neatly half bound, 2Ss, may be had of J. 
Sot.'TKK, School Library, 73, St. I’anl’s Church Vaitl, Loudon; of J. Ccm.mini,, 
Dublin ; and of all Booksellers in the United Kingtloin. 

IMPBOVED (TFIIEUINO BOOKS AK1> AKITUMKTU'S. 

Just pnhlishcd, by J. SotiTCB, 73, St. Paur.ilMiiirch Vard, 

COUTER’S NEW CIPIIERINU BOOK. Pair 1. for Beginners, 

^ containing the first Four Rules, handsomely printed in script, on superfine 
post paper. Price Is. (id. .sewed, or 2.s. Gd. half honnd. 

2. AHKey to the .same. Price 4s. sewetl, or 5s. h.df bound. 

3. Souter’.s Ciphering Book, Part II. for more advanced pupils; haiulscm ly 
printed like Part I. 

4. A Key to ditto, with answers to each example. Prici? Ids. half bound. 

5. Taplin’.s improved edition of WVilkinghanie’s Arithmetic, corrected thnnigh- 
otit, and adapted lo the new standard of weiglits and measures. 2.v. bound. 

(J. Taplin’.s Key to the .same, with all the Aii8wer.s worked at length. 

7. Walker’s Cohering Book, Parti, on quite an original plan, which will ena- 
ble the tutor to (Tcamiiie any of the sums in one iiHiment without calculation or 
reference to a Key. 4to. 3s. half lN>uud. 

8. Walker’s Ciphering Book, Part Ii. on the same plan. 4to. 3.s. half hounef. 

9. Walker’.s Exposition of the al^We Plan. This Exjiositioii will be sold only 
to Schoolmasters or Teachers whq write to the Pnblisher foj- it. 

lO. Walker’s First Four Rules of Arilhmctie, on the same Plan. l‘2mo. Is. Gd. 

11. Walker’s First Four Rules, with a continuation by W. Russell. ]2mo. 3s. 

12. Russell’s Key to his Continnatioii. LSnio. 2s. fid. bound. 

13. A New Coinpendinm of Arithmetic for Young Ladies. By Elizabeth 
>^Engli.sij. l2mo. Is. ed. 

N^4.''B(j|sley’.s Arithmetical Tables, the most complete set published. 6d. sewed. 
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LETTERS 

ON- 

DEMONOLOGY AND WITODGRAPT 





DEMONOLOGY AND WITCHCRAFT. 


To J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 


LETTER I. 

Orhjui. of the general Opifiionft re.specling Dcmonohgg 
among Mankind — The Jfclief in the Immortalitg of the 
Soul is the muifL buhicement to credit its occasional re-- 
appearance — The Philosophical Objections to the ^Ippari- 
tion of an Abstract Spirit little understood bg the Vulgar 
and Ignorant-^ The situations of c.vcitcd J\ission incident 
to Humanity, which teach men to wish or apprehend Sii- 
pernahirul Apparitions — They arc often presented by the 
Sleeping Sense — Story of Somnambulism — 'The Infuenca 
(f i 'rcdulify contagious, so that Individuals will trust the 
JSvidcjtce of others in despite of their own Senses — Exam- 
ples from the Jlisioria Verdadera of Hernnl Dias del Cas- 
tillo, and from the Works of Patrick Walker — The appa- 
rent Evidence, of Intercourse with the Supernatural World 
is sometimes owing to a depraved State of the bodily Or- 
guns — Difference between this Disorder and Insanity, in 
which the Organs retain their tone, though that of the Mind 
is tost— Rebellion of the Senses of a Eunatic against the. 
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cnrrcnt of his JRerrries — Niirr'afiros of a contrcmi Maf i&c, 
m which the Evidence ofihe Kifex overbore the. (JoAvietion 
of the VnderstaudiiKi — Kj ample of a Eondon Alan, of 
Pleasure- — -Of Nicolai, the (rcrman Eoohseller and IVu- 
losopher — Of a Patient of Dr Gre<jor>/ — Of an Eminent 
Scottish Pawjfcr deceased — Of this s^me falha ions Dis- 
order are other instances, irhich have but sudden and mo- 
ment arp endurance — A pparitiop of Maupertuis — Of a late 
illustrious modern Poet — The *Cases (/noted chiefly relatimj 
to false I.mj)ressio}is on the. Visual Nerve, those vp(jn the. 
Ettr next considered — JJelusions of the Touch chiefly ex- 
perie/K'ed in Shrp — DeliLsions (f the Taste— -and (f the 
Smelluaj — Sum. (fthe Anjumenf. 


you have fisketl of mo, my dear frioiid, that I 
should assist the Family Library, with tlio history 
of a dark chapter in Inimaii nature, wliich the in* 
creasing civilisation of* all well-instructed coun- 
tries has now almost blotted out, tliougli the sub- 
ject attracted no ordinary degree of considera- 
tion in the older times of their history. 

Among much reading of my early days, it is 
no doubt true tiuit 1 travelled a good deal in the 
twilight regions of superstitious disijuisitions. 
Many hours have I lost, — ‘‘ 1 Mould their debt 
were less !” — in (ixamining old, as well as more 
re<H*iit narratives of this character, and even in 
looking into some of the criminal trials so fre- 
quent in early days, upon a subject which our 
fathers considered as matter of the last import- 
ance. And, of late years, the very curious ex- 
tracts published by Mr Pitciiirn, fram tbe Crimi- 
nal llecords of Scotland, are, besides their histo- 
rical value, of a nature so much calculated to 
illustrate the credulity of our ancestors on such 
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SG4>jo.cts, tliJit, by perusing tliein, I have been in- 
duced more recently f o recall what I bad read and 
tjioiigbt upon the subject at a former 2>eriod. 

As, bou'evor, my information is only miscel- 
laneous, and 1 make no pretensions, eitlier to 
combat the systems of those by Mdiom I am anti- 
cij)ated in consideration of the subject, or to erect 
any new one of my oavu, my purpose is, after a 
general account of Demonology and Witclicraft, 
to coniine myself to narratives of reniarkablo 
cases, and to the observations which naturally and 
easily arise out of them ; — in the confidence that 
such a }dan is, at the present time of day, more 
likely to suit the pages of a popular miscellany, 
than an attempt to reduce the contents of many 
imndred tomes, from the largest to the smallest 
size, into an abridgement, which, however com- 
pressed, must remain gn atly too large for the 
reader’s powers of patience, 

A few general remarks on the nature of De- 
monology, and the original cause of the almost 
universal belief in communication betwixt mortals 
and beings of a power superior to themselves, and 
of a nature not to he comprehended by human or- 
gans, are a necessary introduction to the subject* 
The general, or, it may he termed, the univer- 
sal belief of the inhabitants of the earth, in the 
existence of spirits separated from the encum- 
brance and incapacities of Uie body, is grounded 
on the consciousness of the divinity that speaks in 
our bosoms, and demonstrates to all men, except 
the few who are liardened to the celestial voice, 
that there is within us a portion of the divine sub- 
stance, which is not subject to the law of death 
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and dissolntlon, but which, wlien tlie body is no 
longer fit for its abode, shall seek its own ’place, 
as a sentinel dismissed from his post. Unaided by 
revelation, it cannot be hoped that mere earthly 
reason should be able to form any rational or pre- 
cise conjecture concerning the destination of the 
soul when parted from the body ; but the convic- 
tion that such an indestructible essence exists, tbe 
belief expressed by the poet in a difierent sense, 
Noil omnis mortar^ must infer the existence of 
many millions of spirits, who liave not been anni- 
liilatcd, tliongh they have heconio invisible to 
mortals who still see, hear, and pcTceive, only by 
mcjins of tlic imperfect organs of humanity. Pro- 
babilily may fcad some of the most reflecting to 
anticipate a state of future rewards and punish- 
ments ; as those experienced in the education of 
tlic deaf and dumb, find that their pupils, even 
while cut off from all instruction by ordinary 
means, have been able to form, out of tlicir own 
unassisted conjectures, some ideas of the exist- 
ence of a Deity, and of the distinction betw'een the 
soul and body — a circumstance w Jjich proves how 
naturally these truths arise in the human mind. 
.The principle that they do so arise, being taught 
or communicated, leads to further conclusions. 

These spirits, in a state of separate existence, 
being admitted to exist, are not, it may be sup- 
posed, indifferent to the affairs of mortality, per- 
haps not incapable of influencing them- It is true, 
that, in a more advanced state of society, tlie 
philosopher may challenge the possibility of a se- 
parate appearance of a disembodied spirit, unless 
ill the case of a direct miracle, to wdiich, being a 
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f^iisipc.nsion of the laws of nature, directly wrought 
by the* Maker of these laws, for some express pur- 
pose, no bound or restraint can possibly be assign- 
ed. But under this necessary limitation and ex- 
ception, philosoj>hers miglit plausibly argue, that, 
when the soul is divorced from the body, it loses 
all those qualities which made it, wlnm clothed 
with a mortal slia])e, obvious to the organs of its 
fellow men. The abstract idea of a spirit certain- 
ly implies, that it has neither substance, form, 
shape, voice, or any thing which can render its 
presence visible or sensible to human faculties. 
But these sceptic doubts of philosophers ou the 
possibility of the appearance of such separated 
spirits, do not arise till a certain degree of in- 
tbrmatioii has dawned upon a country, and even 
then only reach a very small proportion of re- 
flecting and b{‘tter informed members of society. 
To the multitude, the indubitable fact, that so 
many millions of spirits exist around and ev'en 
amongst us, seems suflicieut to support the belief 
that they are, in certain instances at hvast, by some 
means or other, able to communicate with the 
world of humanity. Tlie more nnincrous part of 
mankind cannot form in their mind the idea of 
the spirit of the deceased existing, without pos- 
sessing or having the power to assume the appear- 
ance which their acquaintance bore during bis life, 
and do not push their researches beyond this point. 

Enthusiastic feelings of an impressive and so- 
lemn nature, occur both in private and public life, 
which seem to add ocular testimony to an inter- 
course betwixt earth and the world beyond it. 
For example, the son who has been lately depri- 
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ved of his? fatlior, fotsis .a sii<ld<;!i erisii? approach, 
in wliii’h lie is anxious to have recourse to his 
sagacious advice — or a bereaved husband earnest- 
ly desires agfiin to behold the form of which the 
grave has deprived him for ever — or, to use a dark- 
er, y(‘t very common instance, tin* wretched man 
who has dipped his hand in his fellow-creature’s 
blood, is haunted by the apprehension that tlio 
plnintom of the slain stands by the bedside of his 
murderer. Jn all, or any of these cases, who shall 
doubt tliat imagination, favoured by circumstances, 
has power to summon up to the organ of sight, 
spectres wdiicli only exist in the mind of those by 
whom their apparition seems to ho witnessed? 

Jf we add, that sucli a vision may take place in 
the <!Ourse of one of those lively di*(‘ams, in which 
the patient, except in respect to the single sub- 
ject of one strong impression, is, or seems, sensible 
of tlie real particulars of the sceme around him, 
a statt; of slumber wliicli often occurs — If In* is 
so far conscious, for example, as to know that ho 
is lying on liis own bed, and surrounded bybisown 
familiar furniture, at the time when the su])posed 
apparition is inaTiifested, it becomes almost in vain 
to argue with the visionary against the reality of 
bis dream, since tbe spectre, though itself pure- 
ly fanciful, is inserted amidst so nniny circum- 
stances which lie feels must he true beyond the 
reach of doubt or question. That which is un- 
deniably certain, becomes in a manner a warrant 
for the reality of the ajipearanct* to wliicli doubt 
w ould have been otherwise attached. And if any 
event, such as the death of the jierson dreamt of, 
chaijces to take place, so as to correspond with the 
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jiatnre Jind the time of the apparition, tlic coinci- 
clenccv thoug“h one which must be frequent, since 
our dreams usually refer to tlie accompli shmciit 
of that which haunts our minds when awake, and 
often presag’e the most probable events, seems p(ir- 
fect, and tJie chain of circumstances touching- tlie 
CA idence may not unreasonably be considered as 
complete. Such a concatenation, we repeat, must 
frequently take place, when it is considered of 
wliat stulf dreams are made — how naturally they 
turn upon tliose who occupy our mind while awake, 
and, when a soldier is exposed to death in battle, 
wlien a sailor is incurring the dangers of‘ the so:i, 
when a beloved wife or relative is attacked by dis- 
ease, liow readily our sleeping imagination rushes 
to the very point of alarm, which wlien waking 
it had shuddered to anticipate. Tlio number of 
instances in wliich such lively dreams liave been 
quoted, and both asserted and received as spiritual 
communications, is very great at all periods; in 
ignorant times, Avliere the natural cause of dream- 
ing is misapprehended, and confused with an idea 
of mysticism, it is much greater. Yet perhaps, 
considering tlie many thousands of dreams, Avhich 
must, night after night, ])ass through the imagi- 
nation of individuals, the number of coincidence's 
between the vision and real event, are fewer and 
less remarkable than a fair calculation of chances 
would Avarraiit us to expect. Jiut in countries 
vvliere such presaging dreams are subjects of at- 
tention, tlie number of tliose which seemed to be 
coujded with the corresponding issue, is large 
Diiougli to spread a very general belief of a positive 
communication betAvixt the living and the dead. 
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Somnambulism and otlier nocturnal deceptions 
frequently lend their aid to the formation of sucli 
phantasmata as are formed in tin’s middle state, be- 
twixt sleeping* and waking. A most respectable 
person, whose active life had been spent as master 
and part owner of a large merchant vessel in the 
Lisbon trade, gave the writer an account of such 
an instance wliicli came under his observation. He 
was lying in the Tagus, when he was put to great 
anxiety and alarm, by the following incident and 
its consequences. One of his crew was murdered 
by a Portuguese assassin, and a report arose that 
tlie ghost of the slain man haunted the vessel. 
Sailors are generally superstitious, and those of 
my friend’s vessel became unwilling to remain on 
board the ship ; and it was probable they might 
desert rather than return to Lngland with the 
ghost for a passenger. To prevent so great a 
calamity, the Captain determined to examine the 
story to the bottom. He soon found, tliat thougli 
all pretended to liave seen lights, and hoard noi- 
ses and so forth, tbe weight of the evidence lay 
upon the statement of one of his own mates, aii 
Irishman and a Catholic, which might increase 
Ills tendency to superstition, but iu other respects 
a veracious, honest, and sensible person, whom 
(Captain — — had no reason to suspect would 
wilfully deceive him. He affirmed to Captain 
S , witli the deepest obtestations, that the spec- 

tre of the murdered man appeared to him almost 
nightly, took him from his place jn the vessel, and, 
according to his own expression, w^orried his life 
out. He made these coimnunications with a de- 
gree of horror, w hich iutimuted the reality of his 
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distress Jincl appreliensions. The Captain, with- 
out auy arp^iimcnt at the time, privately resolved 
to watch the motions of the ghost-seer in thu 
night ; whether alone, or with a witness, 1 liavi 
forgotten. As the ship bell struck twelve, the 
sleeper started up, with a ghastly and disturbed 
< ountenanco, and lighting a candle, proceeded to 
tlie galley or cook-room of the vessel. He sate 
down with Ids eyes open, staring before 1dm as on 
some terrible object wldcli he bolicld with horror, 
yet from which he could not withhold Ids eyes. 
Aft(>r a short space he arose, took up a tin can or 
decanter, filled it with water, muttering to him-^ 
self all the wliile — mixed salt in the water, and 
sprinkled it about the galley. Finally, he sighed 
deeply, like one relieved from a heavy burden, 
and, returning to his hammock, slept soundly. In 
the next morning, the haunted man told the usual 
precise story of his apparirioii, with the additional 
c'ircum stances, that the ghost had led him to the 
galley, but that lie had fortunately, he knew not 
Jiow, obtained possession of some holy water, and 
succeeded in getting rid of his unwelcome visitor. 
Tlie visionary was then informed of the real trans- 
actions of the night, with so many particulars as 
to satisfy him he had been the dupe of his imagi- 
nation ; he acf|uiesced in his commander’s reason- 
ing, and the dream, as often liappens in these cases, 
returned no more after its imposture Iiad been de- 
tected. In this case, we find the excited imagina- 
tion acting upon tlio half-waking senses, wliich 
were intelligent enough for the purpose of making 
hiui sensible where he was, but not sufficiently so 
to judge truly of the objects before him. 
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But it is not only ])rivate lifo alone, or that tr 
nor of thought which has been depressed injto me 
lancholy by gloomy anticipations respecting tlie 
future, which dis}>oses the mind to mid-day fan- 
tasies, or to nightly apparitions — a state of eager 
siiixiety, or excited exertion, is equally favoural^Jo 
to the indulgence of such supernatural comiii:i- 
uiciitions. 21w aiitJdjtation of a dubious buttlo, 
with all the doubt and uncertainty of its event, 
and the conviction that it must involve; his own 
fate, and that of his country, w as powerful enongli 
to conjure; np to the anxious eye of Brutus tlie 
spectre of li is murdered friend Ciosar, respecting 
whose death he perhaps thought himself less jus- 
bified than at the Ides of March, since, instead 
jf having achieved the freedom of Koine, tlm 
3vent had only been the reiiew^al of civil w ars, and 
ho issue might aj)])ear most likely to conclude in 
lie total sulijectiou of liberty. It is not iniracu- 
ous, that the inasculine spirit of Marcus Brutus, 
surrounded by darkness and solitude, distracted 
probably hy^ recollection of the kindness and lii- 
1 onr of the great individual wliom he had put to 
leath to fiveugc the w rongs of his country, thougli 
jy the slaughter of his own friend, should at length 
)lace before bis eyes in person the appearance 
>\ liicb termed itself bis evil Genius, and promised 
igain to meet liim at Philippi. Brutus’ own in- 
(iitions, and his knowledge of the military art, 
lad probably long since assured liim that the de- 
rision of the civil w ar must take place at or near 
hat j)lace ; and, allow ing that his own imagiiia- 
ien supplied that part of his dialogue with the 
pectre, there is nothing else which might not be 
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ff^^liioned in a A^ivid dream nr a waiving reverie, 
a}>[>roatliing, in absorbing and engrossing cbarac- 
t(‘i\ tlie usual matter of Avhich dreams consist. 
That Urutns, well .acquainted Avitli the opinions 
of the Platonists, should be disposed to receive 
Avitbout doubt the idea that he had seen a real 
npjmrition, find Avas not likely to scrutinize very 
jiiinately the supposed idsion, may be naturally 
conceived ; and it is also natural to think, that al- 
though no one saw the figure but himself, his con- 
t(‘mporaries Avere little disposed to examine the 
testimony of a man so eminent, by the strict rules 
of cross-examination and conflicting evidence, 
which they might have thought applicable to an 
other p<n’son, and a less dignified occasion. 

Ea^ui in the field of death, and amid the mortal 
tug of combat itself, strong belief has wrought the 
same Avonder, Avliich Ave have hitherto mentioned 
as occurring in solitude and amid darkness ; and 
those Avho Avere themselves on the \awge of the 
Avorld of spirits, or employed in dispatching others 
to these gloomy n^gions, conceived they belield 
tlie apparitions of those beings AAdioin their na- 
tional inytliology associ.atod with such scenes. In 
such moments of iindecidtHl battle, amid the vio- 
ieiu e, hurry, and confusion of ideas incident to 
the situation, the ancients supposed that they saw 
th(‘ir deities, Castor and Pollux, fighting in the 
van for their encouragement ; the heathen Scan- 
dinavian beheld the Choosers of the slain ; and the 
Catholics were no less easily led to recognise the 
AAMilike Saint George or Saint James in the very 
front of the strife, showing tlieni the AAaiy to con- 
quest. Such apparitions being geuenilly visible 



to a multitude, liave in all times been supporte'd 
by the greatest strength of testimony. ‘WJuiu 
the coinnioii feeling of danger, and the anirmiting 
burst of enthusiasm, act on tlic feelings of inaiiy 
men at once, their niiu(Js hold a natural c‘orres- 
pondence with each other, as it is said is the case 
with stringed instruments tuned to the same pitch, 
of which, when one is played, the chords of the 
others are supposed to vibrate in unison with the 
tones produced. If an artful or enthusiastic in- 
dividual exclaims, in the heat of action, that he 
perceives an apparition of the romantic kind 
which has been intimated, bis companions catch 
at the idea with emulation, and most are willing 
to sacrifice the coiiviction of their own senses, 
rather than allow that they did not witness the 
same favourable emblem, from which ail draw 
confidence and hope. Ojic warrior catches the idea 
from another ; all are alike eager to acknowledge 
the present miracle, and the battle is won before 
the mistake is discovered. In such cases, the 
number of persons present, which would other- 
wise lead to detection of the fallacy, becomes the 
means of strengthening it. 

Of this disposition, to see as much of the su])er- 
hatural as is seen by others around, or, in other 
"words, to trust to the eyes of others rather than 
to our own, we may take the liberty to quote two 
remarkable instances. 

The first is from tJie Hislorki Vvrdadera of Don 
Ilernal Dias del Castillo, one of the companions 
of the celebrated Cortez, in his Mexican conquest. 
After having given an account of a great victory 
ovei* extreme odds, lie mentions the report in- 
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in tlic contemporary (Chronicle of Gomara, 
lliat Saint lago had appeared on a white horse in 
van of tlie combat, and led on liis beloved Spaniards 
to victory. It is very curious to observe the Cas- 
iiJmn cavalier’s internal conviction, that the rii- 
nionr arose out of a mistake, the cause of which 
he ex[daiiis from his own observation ; whilst, at 
the same time, lie does not venture to disown the 
miracle. The honest CoiKpiestador owns, that he 
himself did not sec this animating vision ; nay, 
tliat he beht‘l(l an individual cavalier, named Fran- 
cisco do Morla, mounted on a chestnut horse, and 
figliting strenuously in the very place wlicre Saint 
James is said to have appeared. But instead of 
jiroceoding to draw the necessary inference, the 
devout Coiujnostador exclaims, — Sinner that 1 
am, what am 1 that I should have beheld the bless- 
ed apostle !’’ 

Tin? other instance of tlie infectious character 
of superstition occurs in a Scottish book, and there 
can he little doubt that it refers, in its first origin, 
to some uncomnion ap])earauce of the aurora bo- 
realis, or the northern lights, which do not ajipear 
to have been seen in Scotland so frequently as to 
be accounted a common and familiar atrnosjiherical 
plienomcnon, until the beginning of the eighteenth 
c('ntury. The passage is striking and curious, for 
the iiaiTtator, Peter Walker, though an enthusiast, 
was a mail of credit, and does not even affect to have 
seen the wonders, the reality of which lie unscru- 
pulously adopts oil the testimony of others, to 
whose eyes he trusted ralher than to his own. The 
conversion of the sceptical gentleman of whom he 
speaks, is highly illustrative of popular credulity, 
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carried away into ontliiisiasm, or into irn[)ostiire, 
by the evidonco of those around, aiid at nixv shovrs 
tJie iiiiper/'ection of such ageiiornl tesn'inoiiy, aiul 
the ease with widt h it is procured, since the ^»'ene- 
ral excitement of the inoineiit impels even tin? 
more cold-blooded and judu-ious perstms })resent 
to catch up the ideas, and echo tJie (‘Xt lainatio.'i s 
of the majority, who, Irorn the first, had consi- 
dered the heavenly plu'nonienon as a su}>ernatiit\d 
w<‘apon-schaw, held for the purpose of* a sign and 
warning of civil wars to coim*. 

“ In the year 168{i, in the inontljs of ,Iujh* and 
July,” says the honest c]iroiu<‘l«‘r, many y*‘t 
alive can witness, that about the Crossford Ihcif, 
two miles beneatli Lanark, especially al t he Mail is, 
on tlui water of Clyde, many })eop!e galhercd to- 
g ether for several aft(*rnoons, where there w<^re 
showers of homiets, JuUs, guns, and swords, w hirh 
covered tite trees and the giouiul , conij>anies of 
men in arms marching hi older upon the waior 
side; companies meeting companies, going a!i 
through other, and then all falling to tin' groniid 
and disappearing ; other t oinpanies immediately 
appeared, marching tiie same way. 1 Avimt tlnna* 
throe afternoons together, and as J o)>served tliere 
'were two-tliirds of the people that weia^ togetlser 
saw, and a third that saw not, and ihotftjh J coi.(l<l 
sec nothing^ there was such a fright and trembling 
on those that did see, that was discT^rnibie to ail 
from those tliat saw not. TJiere was a gentleman 
standing next to me, who spokt? as too many gen- 
tlemen and others speak, wdio said, ‘ A pack of 
damned w itches and w arlocks tliat Iiave tlie second 
sight I the devil ha't do I see and immediately 
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tlirrcwAS a rliscornible cfiang-e in liis countenance. 
With n?? nnicli fear and troinhlinijf as any woman 
I s/nr there, ho called out, * All you that do not 
see, say iioMii]i£>*; for I persuade you it is matter 
of fact, and discerniblo to all that is not stone- 
blind/ And those who did see told what Arorks 
(/. c. Im ks) the tifiins Iiad, and their len^tJi and 
wideness, and what Iiandles the swords had, Avlie- 
tlier small or three-barr <1, or liiarhlaiid ^^uards, 
and tlm closing^ knots of the bonnets, ))iack or 
bln<^ : and those Avh(» did see t hem tliere, whenever 
they went abroad, saw a Imnnetand a sword drop 
in tin? v.'ay/’^ 

This sinj^nlar phenomenon, in Avhicli ainnltitiide 
])elieved, allhoni»h only two-tJiinis of them saw 
Avliat must, if rt'al, have been e(|ually obvious to 
all, may he compared witli the exploit of a hurnour- 
i>t, wlm planted hifnself in a:i attitude of astoiiish- 
n.ent, with his eyes riveted on the wxdl-known 
hco/c/e lion that g.aces ihe front of Northnmber- 

nd housi* in lh<‘ Si rami, and havint^ at tracted the 

teistioii of tliose wim looked at him by niutter- 
ej>, IJy lleavim, it Avails! — it wac^s aj^ain !” 
cimh'ivcd in a lew minutes to blockade the whole 
street with an immense croAvd, some <;onceiving^ 
that they had absolutely seen the lion of Percy 
wa^' his tail, others expecting- to Avitness the same 
plienomenon. 

On such occasions as Ave have hitherto mention- 

^ \ViiU<i>r’s liires, Edinburgh, 1857, vol 1. p. xxxvi. It is 
rvidi'nt that honest IVler believe<l in the nppuritinn of this 
martial gear, on the principle <ir Partridge’s terror for the 
ghost of Ilandei — nottliat he w'as afraid liiinselti but because 
Garrick situ wed such evident miu’ks of terror. 
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ed, we have supposed tliat the gliost-secr has been 
m full possession of his ordinary powers* (d’ per- 
ception, unless in the case of drcanuTs, in whom 
they may have been obscured by tenij>oiary slum- 
ber, and the possibility of correctiiiji^ vagaries of 
the imagination rendered more difficult by want 
of tlie ordinary appeal to the (widence of the bo- 
dily senses. In other respects, their blood beat 
temperately, tliey possessed the ordinary capacity 
of ascertaining tlie truth, or discerning the false- 
hood, of external appeiirances, by an appeal to tlie 
organ of sight. Unfortunately, however, as is now 
universally known and admitted, there certainly 
exists more than one disorder known to prof(?s- 
sional men, of which one important symptom is a 
disposition to see apparitions. 

This frightful disoi'der is not properly insanity, 
although it is somewhat allied to that most Jiorri- 
ble of maladies, and may, in many constitutions, 
he the means of bringing it on, and although such 
hallucinations are proper to both. The diffiereiu e 
J conceive to be, tliat, in cases of insanity, tlie 
mind of the patient is principally affiected, while 
the senses, or organic system, offier in vain to tin? 
lunatic their decided testimony against the fantasy 
of a deranged imagination. Perhaps the nature 
of this collision — between a disturbed imagination 
and organs of sense possessed of their usual accu- 
racy — cannot he better described than in the em- 
barrassment expressed by an insane patient con- 
fined in the Infirmary of Edinburgh. The poor 
man’s malady had taken a gay turn. The house, 
in liis idea, was his own, and he contrived to ac- 
count for aU that seemed inconsistent with his 
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iikia^inary riglit of property; — tliere were many 
j»atients in it, but that was owinp: to the benevo- 
lence of Jiis nature, which made liitn love to see 
the relief of distress. He went little, or rather 
never abroad — but then his habits wenj of a do- 
mestic mid rather sedentary character. He did 
not see miicli company — but he daily received vi- 
sits from the first characters in the renowned me- 
dical school of tliis city, and ho could not there- 
fore be much in want of society. With so many 
supposed comforts around him — with so many 
visions of wealth and splendour, one thiiipj alone 
disturbed the j)i‘aceof the poor optimist, and would 
indeed have ttoiifounded most bans vivans ^ — ‘‘ He 
was curious,” lie said, iii his table, choice in his 
selection of cooks, had every day a dinner of three 
regular courses and a dessert ; and yet, somehow 
or other, every thing he lat lasted of porridge^ 
This (lilcnima could be no great wonder to the 
friend to whom the poor patient communicated it, 
who knew the lunatic eat nothing but this simple 
aliment at any of his meals. The case was obvious ; 
the disease lay in the extreme vivacity of the pa- 
tient’s imagination, deluded in other instances, yet 
not absolutely powerful enough to contend witii 
the honest evidence of his stomach and palate, 
which, like Lord Peter s brethren in the Talc of 
a Tub, were indignant at the attempt to impose 
boiled oatmeal upon them, instead of such a ban- 
quet as Ude would have displayed when peers were 
to partake of it. Here, therefore, is one instance 
of actual insanity, in wbicli the sense of taste con- 
trolled and attempted to restrain the ideal hypo- 
thesis adopted by a deranged imagination. Hut 
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tlie disorder to whicli 1 previously alluded is. 
tirelyof’a bodily cLiiracter, and consists principal- 
ly in a disease of tlie visual orf^ans, wdiicli pre- 
s( nt to tlie patient a set of spectres or appearances, 
'w liich have no actual existence. It is a disease 
of the same nature, which renders many men in- 
capable of disting-uishing* colours ; only the pa- 
tients g’o a step fiirtlier, and pervert the external 
form of objects. In their case, therefore, contrary 
to that of the maniac, it is not tlie mind, or ratlier 
the imagination, which imposes upon, and over- 
powers, the evidence of the senses, Imt tlie sense 
of seeing (or hearing) which betray^nts duty, and 
convoys false ideas to a sane intellect. 

More than one lejirned physician, who liave 
given their attestations to the existence of this 
most distressing complaint, have agreed that it 
actually occurs, and is occasioned by difl’erent 
causes. The most frequent source of the malady 
is in the dissipated and intenip(‘rate habits of those 
who, by a continued series of intoxication, be- 
come snliject to wliat is popularly called the 
Blue Devils, instances of which mental disorder 
may be known to most who have lived for any 
period of tlieir lives in society where bard drink- 
ing was a common vice. The joyous visions sug- 
gested by intoxication when the habit is first ac- 
quired, in time disappear, and are supplied by 
frightful impressions and scenes, which destroy the 
tranquillity of tlie unhappy debauchee. Apjiari- 
tions of the most unpleasant appearance are his 
companions in solitude, and intrude even upon 
his hours of society ; and when by an alteration 
of habits, the mind is cleared of these frightful 
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i(l(*as, it requires but tlie slightest renewal of the 
association to bring back the full tide of misery 
upon the repentant libertine. 

Of this the following instance was told to the 
author by a gentleman connected with the suffer- 
er. A young man of fortune, who had led what 
is called so gay a life as considerably to injure 
both his health and fortune, was at lengtii obliged 
to consult the physician upon the means of re- 
storing at least the former. One of his principal 
complaints was the frequent presence of a set of 
apparitions, resembling a band of figures dressed 
in green, who performed in his drawingroom a 
singular dance, to which he was compelled to bear 
witness, though he knew, to his great arinoyjince, 
that the whole corps de hallct existed only in his 
own imagination. His physician immediately in- 
formed him that he had lived upon town too long 
and too fast not to require an exchange to a more 
liealtliy and natural course of life. He therefore 
prescribed a gentle course of medicine, but ear- 
nestly recommended to his patient to retire to his 
own house in the country, observe a temperate diet 
and early hours, practising regular exercise, on the 
same principle avoiding fatigue, and assured him 
that by doing so lie might bid adieu to black spirits 
and white, blue, green, and grey, with all their 
trumpery. The patient observed the advice, and 
prospered. His physician, after the interval of 
a month, received a grateful letter from him, 
acknowledging the success of his regimen. The 
green goblins had disappeared, and with them 
the unpleasant train of emotions to which their 
visits had given rise, and the patient had order-* 
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ed his towndiousc to be disFurnished and so^d, 
while the furniture was to be sent down to his 
residence in the country, wliere he was deter- 
mined in future to spend his life, without exposinsf 
himself to the temptations of town. One would 
have supposed this a well-devised scheme for 
health. But, alas ! no sooner had the furniture 
of the London drawins^room been placed in order 
ill the gallery of the old manor-house, than tiie 
former delusion returned in full force I the green 
Jignrantrs^ whom the patient’s depraved imagina- 
tion had so long associated with these movables, 
came capering and frisking to accompany them, 
cx<;laiming with great glee, as if the sufferer 
should have been rejoiced to see them, “ Here we 
all arc — here we all arc!” The visionary, if I 
recollect riglit, was so much shocked at their ap- 
pearam^e, that he retired abroad, in despair that 
any part of Britain could shelter him from the 
daily persecuition of tliis domestic ballet. 

There is reason to believe that such cases are 
numerous, and that they may perhaps arise not 
only from the debility of ’^omach brought on by 
excess in wine or spirits, which derangement often 
, sensibly affects the eyes and sense of sight, but 
also because the mind becomes habitually pre- 
dominated over by a train of fantastic visions, 
the consequence of frequent intoxication ; and is 
thus, like a dislocated joint, apt again to go wTong, 
even when a difl’ereiit cause occasions the derange- 
ment. 

It is easy to be supposed that habitual excite- 
ment by means of any other intoxicating drug, as 
opium, or its various substitutes, must expose 
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tiicuse >vho practise the dangerous custom to tlie 
same mconvenience. Very irequent use of the 
nitrous oxide which affects the senses so strongly, 
and produces a short but singular state of ecstasy, 
would probably be found to occasion this species 
of disorder. Jiut tliere are many other (;aiises 
which medical men find attended with the same 
symptom, of embodying before the eyes of a pa- 
tient imaginary illusions which are visible to no 
one else. This persecution of spectral deceptions 
is also found to exist when no excesses of the pa- 
tient can be alleged as the cause, owing, doubt- 
less, to a deranged state of the blood, or nervous 
system. 

The learned and acute Dr Ferriar of Manches- 
ter was the first who brought before the English 
public the leading case, as it may be called, in 
this department, namely, that of Mons. Nicolai, 
the celebrated bookseller of Berlin. This gen- 
tleman was not a man merely of books, but of 
letters, and had the moral courage to lay before 
the Philosophical Society of Berlin an account 
of his own sufferings, from having been, by dis- 
ease, subjected to a series of spectral illusions. 
The leading circumstances of this case may be 
stated very shortly, as it has been repeatedly be- 
fore the public, and is insisted on by Dr Ferriar, 
Dr Hibbert, and others who have assumed De- 
monology as a subject. Nicolai traces his illness 
remotely to a series of disagreeable incidents which 
had happened to him in the beginning of the year 
1791, The depression of spirits which was oc- 
casioned by these unpleasant occurrences, wim 
aided by the consequences of neglecting a course 
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of periodical blceclinof which he had been aq^is- 
tomed to observe. This state of liealth hroui^ht 
on the disposition to visited, 

or it may be more properly said frequented, the 
apartments of the learned bookseller, ju’esenting* 
crowds of persons who moved and acted before 
him, nay, even spoke to and addressed him. These 
phantoms afforded nothing unjdeasant to the ima- 
gination of the visionary either in sight or expres- 
sion, and the patient was possessed of too much 
iirmner'S to be otherwise affected by their pre- 
sence than Avith a spe<‘/ies of curiosity, as he re- 
mained convinced, from tlie beginning to the end 
of tlic disorder, tliat these singular effects W'ere 
merely symptoms of the state of his health, and 
did not in any other respect regard them as a sub- 
ject of apprehension. After a certain time, and 
some use of medicine, the phantoms became less 
distinct in their outline, less vivid in their colour- 
ing, faded, as it were, on the eye of the patient, 
and at length totally disappeared. 

Tlie case of Nicolai has unquestionably been 
that of many whose loA’-e of science has not been 
able to overcome their natural reluctance to com- 
municate to the public the particulars attending 
the visitation of a disease so peculiar. That such 
illnesses have been experienced, and have ended 
fatally, there can be no doubt ; though it is by no 
means to be inferred, that the symptom of im- 
portance to our present discussion lias, on all oc- 
casions, been produced from the same identical 
cause. 

Dr Hibbert, w ho has most ingeniously, as well 
as philosophically, handled this subject, has treat- 
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eA it also in a medical point of view, with science 
to whicli we make no pretence, and a precision 
of detail to whicli our superficial investig^ation af- 
fords us no room for extending ourselves. 

The visitation of spectral phenomena is described 
by this learned gentleman as incidental to sundry 
complaints ; and he mentions, in particular, that 
the symptom occurs not only in plethora, as in the 
case of the learned Prussian we have just mention- 
ed, but is a frequent hectic symptom — often an 
associate of febrile and inflammatory disorders — 
freq uently accompan y ing inflammation of the brain 
— a concomitant also of highly excited nervous 
irritability — equally connected with hypoclion- 
dria — and finally, united in some cases with gout, 
and in others with the effects of excitation pro- 
duced by several gases. In all these cases there 
seems to be a morbid degree of sensibility, with 
whicli this symptom is ready to ally itseljf, and 
wJiicli, ihoiigli inacenrate as a medical definition, 
may be lield sufticiently descriptive of one ch i- 
racter of the various kinds of disorder with which 
this painful symptom may be found allied. 

A very singular and interesting illustration of 
such combinations as Dr Hibbert has recorded of 
the spectral illusion with an actual disorder, and 
that of a dangerous kind, was frequently related 
in society by the late learned and accomplished 
Dr Gregory of Edinburgh, and sometimes, I be- 
lieve, quoted by him in his lectures. The narra- 
tive, to the author s best recollection, was as fol- 
lows : — A patient of Dr Gregory, a person, it is 
understood, of some rank, having requested the 
Doctor’s advice, made the following extraordinary 
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statement of his complaint, I am in the habit, r/iie 
said, “ of dininp; at five, and exactly as the hour 
of six arrives, I am subjected to tiie following 
painful visitation. The door of the room, even 
when I Iiave been weak enough to bolt it, whicli 
I have sometimes done, flies wide open ; an old 
hag, like one of those vvlio haunted tlie heath of 
Forres, enters with a frowning and incensed 
countenance, comes straight nj) to me with every 
demonstration of spiteand indignation which could 
characterise her who haunted the merchant Abu- 
dah, in the Oriental tale ; she ruslies upon me ; 
says something, but so hastily, that 1 cannot dis- 
cover the j)urport, and then strikes me a severe 
blow with her staff. I fall from my chair in a 
swoon, wliich is of longer or sljorter endurance. 
To the recurrence of this apparition I am daily 
subjected. And such is iny new and singular com- 
plaint.” The Doctor immediately asked, Whe- 
ther his patient had invited any one to sit with 
him when he ex])ectcd such a visitation? J4e 
’was answered in the negative. The nature of the 
complaint, he said, wTts so singular, it w^as so likely 
to be imputed to fancy, or even to mental derange- 
ment, that he had shrunk from cominuiiicating the 
circumstance to any one. “ Then,” said the Doc- 
tor, w ith your permission, I w ill dine with you 
to-day, tcfe-a-lefe, and we will see if your inalig- 
iiant old woman will venture to join our com- 
panj^” The patient accepted the proposal wdth 
hope and gratitude, for he liad eXpccttMl ridicule 
rather than sympathy. They met at dinner, and 
Doctor Gregory, wdio suspected some nervous 
disorder, exerted his powders of conversation, w'ell 
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kn^)vn to be of the most varied and brilliant clia- 
racter, to keep the attention of his host engaged, 
and prevent him from tliinking on the approach 
of tlie fated hour, to which he was accustomed to 
look forward with so much terror. He succeed- 
ed in his purpose better than he had hoped. The 
Ijour of six came almost unnoticed, and it was 
Imped, might pass away without any evil conse- 
quence ; but it was scarce a moment struck when 
the owner of the house extdaimed, in an alarmed 
voice — The hag comes again !” and dropped 
back ill his chair in a swoon, in the way he had 
liimseif described. The physician caused him to 
be let blood, and satisfied himself that the perio- 
dical shocks of which his patient complained, arose 
from a tendency to apoplexy. 

The phantom with the crutch was only a spe- 
cies of machinery, such as that with which fancy 
is found to siq[iply the disorder called Ivphialtes^ 
or nightmare, or indeed any other external im- 
pression upon our organs in sleep, which the pa- 
tient’s morbid imagination may introduce into 
the dream preceding the swoon. In the night- 
mare an opjiression and suffocation is felt, and 
our fancy instantly conjures up a spectre to lie 
on our bosom. In like manner it may be re- * 
marked, that any sudden noise wliich the sliim- 
berer hears, without being actually awakened by 
it — any casual touch of his person occurring in the 
same manner — becomes instantly adopted in his 
dream, and accommodated to the tenor of the cur- 
rent train of thought, whatever that may happen 
to be ; and nothing is more remarkable than the 
rapidity with which imagination supplies a com- 
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plete explanation of the interruption, accorjling' 
to the previous train of ideas e\j)ress«(l in tlii^ 
dream, even when scarce a inomeiit of time is 
allowed for that purpose. Jn dreaming, for 
exam])le, of a duel, the external sound becomes, 
in the twinkling* of an eye, the discharge of the 
combatants’ pistols; — is an orator haranguing in 
liis sleep, the sound becomes the applause of his 
supposed audience; — is the dreamer wandering 
among supposed ruins, the noise is that of the (ail 
of some part of the mass. In short, an explanatory 
system is adopted during sleep with such extrenii‘ 
rapidity, that supposing the inti'uding alarm to 
have been the hrst call of some person to awake;i 
the slumbcrer, the explanation, though requiring 
some process of firgiiment or deduction, is usually 
formed and perfect before the second elfort oF the 
speaker has restored the dreamer to tlicj waking 
world and its realities. So rajiid and intuitive is 
the succession of ideas in sleep, as to remind us of 
the vision of the prophet Mahommed, in which he 
saw' the whole wonders of heaven and hell, though 
the jar of water Avliicli fell when his ecstasy com- 
menced, liad not spilled its contents when he re- 
turned to ordinary existence. 

A second, and equally remarkahle instance, 
was communicated to the author by the medic.d 
man under whose observation it fell, but w’ho 
w as, of course, desirous to keep private the iiamo 
of the hero of so singular a history. Of the friend 
by whom the facts were attested, I can only say, 
that if 1 found myself at liberty to name him, the 
rank whicli he holds in his profession, as w ell as 
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higr. iittainmcnts in science and philosophy, form 
an undisputed claim to the most implicit credit. 

It was the fortune of this gentleman to be call- 
ed in to attend the illness of a person now long de- 
ceased, who in his lifetime stood, as I understand, 
high in a particular department of the law, which 
often placed the property of others at liis discre- 
tion and control, and whose conduct, therefore, 
being open to public observation, he had for many 
years borne the character of a man of unusual 
steadiness, good sense, and integrity. He was, at 
the time of my friend's visits, confined principally 
to his sick-room, sometimes to bed, yet occasionally 
attending to business, and exerting his mind, ap- 
parently with all its usual strength and energy, to 
the conduct of important aHairs intrusted to him ; 
nor did there, to a superficial observer, appear any 
thing in his conduct, while so engaged, that could 
argue vacillation of intellect, or depression of mind. 
His outward symptoms of malady argued no acuto 
oralarming disease. But slowness of pulse, absence 
of appetite, difficulty of digestion, and constant 
depression of spirits, seemed to draw their origin 
from some hidden cause, which the patient was de- 
termined to conceal. The deep gloom of the unfor- 
tunate gentleman — the embarrassment, which ho ‘ 
could not conceal from his friendly physician — the 
briefness and obvious constraint with which he an- 
swered the interrogations of his medical adviser, 
induced my friend to take other methods for pro- 
secuting his enquiries. He applied to the sufferer’s 
family, to learn, if possible, the source of that se- 
cret grief which was gnawing the heart and suck- 
ing t he life-blood of his unfortunate patient. The 
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persons applied to, after conversing' togetlior, pre- 
viously, denied all knowledge of any cause for 
the burden which obviously affected their relative. 
So far as they kiwn' — and they thought they 
could hardly be deceived — his worldly affairs 
were prosperous ; no family loss had occurred 
which could be followed with such persevering 
distress ; no entanglements of affection could be 
6upj)osed to apply to his age, and no sensation of 
severe remorse could be consistent witli bis cha- 
racter. The medical gentleman had finally re- 
course to serious argument with the invalid him- 
self, and urged to Ijim the folly of devoting liiin- 
self to a lingering and melancholy death, rather 
tlian tell the subject of affliction which was thus 
wasting him. He specially pressed upon him the 
injury which he was doing to his own character, 
by suffering it to be inferred that the secret cause 
of bis dejection and its consequences, >vas some- 
thing too scandalous or flagitious to he made 
known, bequeathing in this manner to his family 
a suspected and dishonoured name, and leaving a 
memory with which might be associated the idea 
of guilt, which the criminal had died without con- 
fessing. The patient, more moved by this species 
of appeal than by any Mdiich had yet been urged, 
expressed his desire to speak out frankly to Dr 
— - — . Every one else was removed, and the 
door of the sick-room made secure, when he be- 
gan bis confession in the following manner : — 

“ You cannot, my dear friend, be more con- 
scious than I, that I am in the course of dying . 
under the oppression of the fatal disease which 
consumes my vital powers ; but neither can you 
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undxjrs^tand the nature of my complaint, and man- 
ner ill which it acts upon me, nor, if you did, I 
fear, could your zeal and skill avail to rid me of it.” 
— It is jiossible,” said the physician, that my 
skill may not equal my wish of serving you ; yet 
medical science lias many resources, of which those 
unacquainted with its powers never can form an 
estimate. But until you plainly tell me your 
symptoms of complaint, it is impossible for either 
of us to say what may or may not be in my power, 
or within that of medicine.” — “ I may answer 
you,” replied the patient, “ that my case is not 
a singular one, since we read of it in the famous 
novel of Le Sage. You remember, doubtless, 
the disease of which the Duke d’ Olivarez is there 
stated to have died?” — Of the idea,” answered 
the medical gentleman, that ho was haunted by 
an apparition, to the actual existence of which he 
gave no credit, but died, nevertheless, because he 
was overcome and heart-broken by its imaginary 
presence.” — 1, my dearest Doctor,” said the 
sick man, “ am in tliat very case ; and so painful 
and abhorrent is the presence of the persecuting 
vision, that my reason is totally inadequate to com- 
bat the effects of my morbid imagination, and I 
am sensible I am dying, a wasted victim to an ima- 
ginary disease.” The medical gentleman listened 
with anxiety to his patient’s statement, and for 
the present judiciously avoiding any contradiction 
of the sick man’s preconceived fancy, contented 
himself ivith more minute enquiry into the nature 
of the apparition with which he conceived himself 
haunted, and into the history of the mode by 
whicli so singular a disease had made itself mas- 
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ter of his imag-ination, secured, as it seeinetjv by 
strong- powers of the iinders tan ding-, agninst an 
attack so irregular. The sick person replied by 
stating, that its advances were gradual, and at first 
not of a terrible or even disagreeable character. 
To illustrate this, lie gave the following account 
of the progress of his disease, 

“ My visions,” he said, eomnienced two or 
three years since, when I found myself from 
time to time embarrassed liy the presence of a 
large cat, which came and disappeared I could 
not exactly tell how', till the truth was finally 
forced upon me, and I was compelled to regard 
it as no domestic household cat, but as a bubble 
of the elements, which had no existence, save 
in my deranged visual organs, or depraved ima- 
gination. Still I had not that positive objec- 
tion to the animal entertained by a late gallant 
Highland Chieftain, who has been seen to change 
to all the colours of his own plaid, if a cat by 
accident happened to be in the room with him, 
even though he did not sec it. On the contrary, 

I am rather a friend to cats, and endured w itli so 
much equanimity the presence of my imaginary 
attendant, that it had become almost iuditferent 
to me ; when within the course of a few months 
it gave place to, or was succeeded by, a spectre 
of a more important sort, or which at least Jiad a 
more imposing appearance. This was no other 
than the apparition of a gentleman-usher, dressed 
as if to wait upon a Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
a Lord High Commissioner of the Kirk, or any 
other who bears on his brow the rank and stamp 
of delegated sovereignty. 
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.This porsonag-o, arrayed in a court dress, 
with haj^ and sword, tamboured waistcoat, and 
clinpeau-bras, glided beside me like the ghost of 
lleaii Nash ; and whether in my own house or in 
another, ascended the stairs before me, as if to 
announce me in the drawingroom ; and at some 
limes appeared to mingle with the company, 
though it was suihciently evident that they were 
not a ware of his presence, and that I alone was 
sensible of the visionary honours which this ima- 
ginary being seemed desirous to render me. This 
freak of the fiincy did not produce much impres- 
sion on me, though it led me to entertain doubts 
on the nature of my disorder, and alarm for the 
( hect it might produce upon my intellects. But 
that modification of my disease also had its ap- 
]»ointe<l duration. After a few mouths, the phan- 
tom of the gentleman-usher as seen no more, but 
was succeeded by one horrible to the sight, and 
distressing t<) the imagination, being no other than 
the !mag(? of death itself — the aj>parition of a s/fe- 
fvtoN. Ahme or in company,'’ said the unfortu- 
nate invalid, “ the presence of this last phantom 
never quits me. 1 in vain tell myself a hundred 
times over that it is no reality, but merely an 
image summoned up by the morbid acuteness of 
my own excited imagination, and deranged organs 
of sight. But what avail such reflections, while 
the emblem at once and presage of mortality is 
before my eyes, and while 1 feel myself, though 
in fancy only, the companion of a phantom repre- 
.senting a glmstly inhabitant of the grave, even 
while I yet breathe on the earth? Science, phi- 
losophy, even religion, has no care for such a dis- 
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order; and I feel too surely tliat I sliall die.tlie 
victim to so melancholy a disease, although I have 
no belief whatever in the reality of the phantom 
which it places before me.” 

The physician was distressed to perceive, from 
these details, how strongly this visionary appari- 
tion was fixed in the imagination of his patient. 
He ingeniously urged the sick man, who was tlien 
in bed, with questions concerning the circumstfinces 
of the phantom’s appefirance, trusting he might 
lead him, as a sensible man, into such contradic- 
tions and inconsistencies as might bring his coin- 
inoii sense, which seemed to be unimpaired, so 
strongly into the field, as might combat success- 
fully the fantastic disorder winch produced such 
fatal efiects. This skeleton, then,’' said the Doc- 
tor, seems to you to be always present to your 
eyes ?” — It is my fate, unhappily,” answered the 
invalid, “always to see it.” — “ Then I understand,” 
continued the physician, “ it is now present to 
your imagination ?” — “ To my imagination it cer- 
tiiinly is so,” replied the sick man. — “ And in 
wdiat part of the chamber do you now conceive 
the apparition to appear?” the })hysician enqui- 
red. “ immediatedy at the foot of my bed ; when 
the curtains are left a little open,” answered the 
invalid, “ the skeleton, to my thinking, is placed 
between them, and fills the vacant space.” — “ You 
say you are sensible of the delusion,” said liis 
friend ; “ have you firmness to convince yourself 
of the truth of this ? Can you take courage enough 
to rise and placc yourself in the spot so seeming to 
be occupied, and convince yourself of theillusiori?” 
The poor man sighed, and shook his head nega- 
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tivi.‘ly. ‘‘ Well,” said the Doctor, “ we will try 
the experiment otherwise.” Accordiiif^ly, he rose 
from his chair by the bedside, and placing him- 
self between the two half-drawn curtains at the 
foot of the bed, indicated as tlie place occupied by 
tlie apparition, asked if the spectre was still visi- 
ble ? “ Not entirely so,” i*eplied the patient, be- 
cause your person is betwixt him and me ; but 1 
observe his skull peering above your shoulder.” 

It is alleged the man of science started on the in- 
stant, despite philosopliy, on receiving an answer 
ascertaining, with such minuteness, that the ideal 
s])ectre was close to his own person. He resort- 
ed to other means of investigation and cure, but 
with equally iiidiflerent success. The patient sunk 
into deeper and deeper dejection, and died in the 
same distress of mind in which he had spent the 
latter months of his life ; and his case remains a 
melancholy instance of the power of imagination 
to kill the body, even when its fantastic terrors 
cannot overcome the intellect, of the unfortunate 
persons who sullbr under them. Tlie patieiit, in 
the present case, sunk under his malady ; and the 
circumstances of his singular disorder remaining 
concealed, he did not, by his death and last illness, 
lose any of tlie well-merited reputation for pru-‘ 
deuce and sagacity which had attended him during 
the whole course of his life. 

Having added these two remarkable instances 
to the general train of similar facts quoted by 
Ferriar, Hibbert, and other wTiters who have 
more recently considered the subject, there can, 
Ave think, be little doubt of the proposition, that 
G 
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tlie external organs inay, from various causes, 
become so much deranged, as to make false re- 
presentations to tlie mind ; and that, in sucl* casosy 
men, in the literal sense, really the empty and 
false forms, and //<Y/r the ideal sounds, wJiicli, in a 
more primitive state of society, are naturally 
enough referred to the action of demons or disem- 
bodied spirits. In such unliappy cases, tlic patient 
is intellectually in tliecondition of a general whose 
spies have been bribed by the enemy, and who 
must engage himself in the dithcult and delicate 
task of examining and correcting, by his own 
powers of argument, tlie probability of the reports 
which arc too iiiconsisteut to be trusted to, 

But there is a corollary to this proposition, 
which is wortliy of notice. The same species of 
^organic derangement which, as a continued habit 
of bis deranged vision, presented tins subject of 
our Inst tale with the successive apparitions of bis 
cat, bis gentleman-usher, and the fatal skeleton, 
may occupy, for a brief or almost momentary 
space, the vision of men who are otherwise per- 
fectly clear-sighted. Transitory deceptions are 
thus presented to the organs, which, when they 
occur to men of strength of mind and of education, 
give way to scrutiny, and, their character being 
once investigated, the true takes the place of tlie 
unreal representation. Butin ignoranttimes,those 
instances in wliicJi any object is misrepresented, 
whether through the action of the senses, or of 
the imagination, or the combined influence of both, 
for liowever short a sjiace of time*, may be admit- 
ted as direct evidence of a supernatural apparition ; 
a proof the more difficult to be disputed, if the 
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pluintom has been persoiially witnessed by a man 
of sense and estimation, who, perhaps, satisfied in 
tlie general as to the actual existence of appari- 
tions, iias not taken time or trouble to correct his 
first impressions. This species of deception is so 
frtHjuent, that one of the greatest poets of the pre- 
sent time answered a lady who asked him if he 
believed in ghosts, — No, madam ; I have seen 
too many myself.” I may mention one or two 
instances of the kind, to which no doubt ca)i be 
attached. 

Tile first shall be the apparition of Manpertnis, 
to a brotJicr professor in the Royal Society of 
R(‘rlin. 

This extraordinary circumstance appeared in 
the Transactions of the Society, but is ilms sta- 
ted hy M. TJiiebault, in his Recollections of 
Frederick the Great and the Court of Rorlin.” Ifc 
is necessary to premise that M. Gleditscii, to whom 
the circumstance happened, was a botanist of emi- 
nence, holding the professorship of natural philo- 
so}>hy at Rerlin, and respected as a man of an ha- 
bitnally serious, simple, and tranquil character. 

A sliort time after the death of Maupertuis,^ 
M, Ghulitsch being obliged to traverse the hall 
in which the Academy held its sittings, having 
some arrangements to make in the cabinet of na- 
tural history, which was under his charge, and 
being willing to complete them on the Thursday 

^ i -0114- the president ot the Derlin Academy, and much 
javourod by Frederick II., till lie Avas ovorwbeimed by the 
l idicule of Voltaire, lie retired, in u species ol' dis^^race, to 
Ills native counti’y of Swilzerland, and died there shortly 
Jter wards. 
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before tlio meetings, he perceived, on eiitering.tlie 
lialJ, tlic apparition of M. do Alaupertnis,'ii])riglit 
and stationary, in tlie first angle on his lef t hand, 
haring' his eyes fixed on him. This was about 
three o'clock afternoon. The professor of natnrai 
philosophy was too well acquainted with physical 
science to suppose that his late president, who liatl 
died at Bale, in the family of Messrs Bernoullie, 
could have found his way back to Berlin in ])ersoii. 
He regarded the apparition in no other light than 
as a phantom produced by some derangement 
of his own proper organs. M. Gleditsch went 
to his own business, without stopping longer 
than to ascertain exactly the a})pearance of that 
object. But he related the vision to his bre- 
thren, and assured them that it was as defined 
liiid perfect as the actual })erson of Maiij)ertuis 
could have presented. When it is recollecteel 
that Maupertuis died at a distance from Berlin, 
once the scene of his triumphs — overwiielmod 
by the petulant ridicule of Voltaire, and out of 
favour with Frederick, with whom to be ridicu- 
lous was to be wortliless — we can hardly wonder 
at the imagination even of aman of physical science 
, calling up his Eidolon in the hall of his former 
greatness. 

The sober-minded professor did not, however, 
push his investigation to the point to wdiich it was 
carried by a gallant soldier, from whose mouth a 
particular friend of the author received the fol- 
lowing circumstances of a similar story. 

Captain C was a native of Britain, hut 

bred in the Irish Brigade, He was a man of the 
most dauntless courage, which he displayed in 
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soiK\e iiiicoinmonly desperate adventures durinp^ 
the first years of tlie French Revolution, bciiif^ 
repeatedly employed by tlio royal family in very 
dangerous conmiissions. After the King’s death 
he came over to England, and it was then the 
following circumstance took jdace. 

Captain (J was a Catholic, and, in his hour 

of adversity at least, sincerely attached to the du- 
ties of his religion. His confessor was a clergyrnan 
w ho was residing as chaplain to a man of rank in 
the west of England, about four miles from the 

place wdiero Captain C lived. On riding over 

one morning to see this gentleman, his penitent had 
the misfortune to find liim very ill from a danger- 
ous complaint. He retired in great distress and 
apprehension of his friend’s life, and the feeling 
brought hack upon him many other painful and 
disagreeable recollections. These occupied him 
till the hour of retiring to bed, wlien, to his groat 
astonishment, he saw in the room the figure of tho 
absent confessor. He addressed it, but received 
no answer — the eyes alone were impressed by 
the appearance. Determined to push the matter 
to the end, Captain C advanced on the phan- 

tom, which appeared to retreat gradually before; 
him. Ill this manner he followed it round the 
bed, when it seemed to sink down on an elbow 
chair, and remain there in a sitting posture. To 
ascertain positively the nature of the apparition, 
the soldier himself sate down on the same chair, 
as(X‘rtaiiiing thus, beyond (piestion, that the whole 
was illusion ; yet ho owned that, had his friend 
died about the same time, he Avoiild not well have 
known what name to give to his vision. But as 
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the confessor rocovercrl, and, in Dr Johnsoirs 
phrase, “ nothing came of it,’' the incident iras 
only remarkable as showing that men of the 
strongest nerves arc not exempted from such 
delusions. 

Another illusion of the same nature wo have 
the best reason for voncliing as a fact, tliougli, 
for certain reasons, we do not give the names of 
tbe parties. Not long after the death of a late 
illustrious poet, who liad filled, while living, a 
great station in the eye of the public, a literary 
friend, to whom the deceased had been well known, 
was engaged, during the darkening twilight of an 
aiitnmn evening, in perusing one of the publica- 
tions which ])r()fcssed to detail tlic habits and opi- 
nions of tbe distinguished individual who was now 
no more. As the reader had enjoyed tlie inti- 
macy of the deceased to a considerable degree, lie 
w\as deeply interested in the publication, which 
contained some particulars relating to liimself 
and other friends. A visitor was sitting in the 
apartment, who was also engaged in reading. 
TJieir sitting-room opened into an entrance-hall, 
rather fantastically fitted up with articles of ar- 
nionr, skins of wild animals, and the like. It Avas 
when laying down liis book, and passing into this 
Jiall, tliroiigh Avliicli the moon was beginning to 
shine, that the individual of Avliom I speak saw, 
riglit before him, and in a standing posture, tlie 
exact representation of liis departed friend, Avhose 
recollection had been so strongly bronglit to liis 
imagiimtion. He stopped for a single moment, so 
as to notice the wonderful accuracy with which 
fancy Iiad impressed upon the bodily eye the pe- 
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culijfirities of dress and posture of tlie illustrious 
poet. Sensible, however, of the delusion, lie felt 
no sentiment save that of \vonder at the extraor- 
dinary accuracy of the resemblance, and stepped 
onwards towards tlie figure, which resolved itself, 
as he approached, into the various materials of 
which it Avas composed. These Avere merely a 
screen, occupied by great-coats, slniAAds, plaids, and 
such other articles as usually are found in a coun- 
try entrance-hall. The spectator returned to the 
spot from which he had seen the illusion, and en- 
deavoured, Avith all his poAver, to recall the image 
which had been so singularly vivid. But this was 
beyond his capacity ; and the person Avho had \Adt- 
ncssed the apparition, or, more properly, Avliose 
excited state had been the means of raising it, had 
only to return into the apartment, and t(dl his 
young friend under Avhat a striking hallucination 
he had for a moment laboured. 

Thorii is every reason to believe that instances 
of this kind are frequent among persons of a cer- 
tain temperament, and Avhen such occur in an early 
period of society, they are almost certain to be 
considered as i^eal supernatural appearances. They 
difi’er from those of Nicolai, and ollicrs formerly 
noticed, as being of short duration, and constitu- 
ting no habitual or constitutional derangement of 
the system. The apparition of Maupertuis to Mon- 
sieur Gleditscli, that of the Catholic clergyman to 

Caj)taiii C , that of a late poet to liis friend, 

are of the latter cliaracter. They hear to tlie for- 
mer the analogy, as Ave may say, which a sudden 
and temporary fever fit lias to a serious feverish 
illness. But, even for this A’^ery reason, it is more 
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diffleiilttohrinr^ aiich momontnry impressions l/ack 
to tJwirrenJ sphere of optiaiJ iJiiisioiis, slifce they 
accord much better with our idea of glimpses of 
the future world than those in wliicli tlie vision is 
continued or repeated for hours, days, and months, 
affording opportunities of discovering, from other 
circumstances, that the symptom originates in de- 
ranged health. 

Before concluding these observations upon the 
deceptions of the senses, avc must remark, that the 
eye is tJie organ most essential to the purpose of 
realizing to our mind the appearance of external ob- 
jects, and that when the visual organ becomes de- 
praved for a greater or less time, and to a fartlicr 
or more limited extent, its misrepresentation of 
the objects of sight is peculiarly apt to termi- 
nate in siuh hallucinations as those "wc have been 
detailing. Yet the other senses or organs, in their 
turn, and to the extent of their power, are as ready, 
in their various departments, as the sight itself, 
to retain false or doubtful impressions, which mis- 
lead, instead of informing, the party to whom 
they are addressed. 

Thus, in regard to the ear, the next organ in 
importance to the eye, we are repeatedly decei- 
ved by such sounds as are imperfectly gathered up 
and erroneously apprehended. From the false 
impressions received from this organ, also arise 
consequences similar to those derived from erro- 
neons reports made by the organs of sight. A 
whole class of superstitious observances arise, and 
are grounded upon inaccurate and imperfect hear- 
ing. To the excited and imperfect state of the 
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ear,, we owe the existence of wliat Milton sub- 
limCf\y calls 

The rni’j' ton^j^ucs that syllabh* men’s names, 

On shores, in desert sands, and Avildernesses. 

These also appear such natural causes of alarm, 
that we do not sympathize more readily with Ro- 
binson Crusoe’s apprehensions when he witnesses 
the print of the savai^e’s foot in the sand, than in 
those which arise from his being waked from 
sleep by some one calling his name in the soli- 
tary island, where there existed no man but the 
shipwrecked mariner himself Amidst the train 
of superstitions deduced from the imperfections 
of tlie ear, we may quote that visionary summons 
which the natives of the Hebrides acknowledged 
as one sure sign of approaching fate. The voice 
of some absent, or, probably, some deceased, re- 
lative was, ill such cases, hoard as repeating the 
party's name. Sometimes the aerial sumrnoner 
intiniated his own death, and at others, it was no 
uncommon circumstance that the person who fan- 
cied himself so called, died in consequence ; — for 
the same reason that the negro pines to death 
who is laid under the ban of an Obi woman, or 
the Canibro-Rriton, whose name is put into the 
famous cursing avcII, with the usual ceremonies, 
devoting him to the infernal gods, wastes away 
and dies, as one doomed to do so. It may be re- 
marked also, that Dr Johnson retained a deep 
impression that, while he was opening the door 
of his college chambers, lie heard the voice of 
his mother, then at many miles’ distance, call him 
by his name ; and it appears he was rather dis- 
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appointed that no event of consequence folipw- 
ed a summons sounding so decidedly superna- 
tural. It is unnecessary to dwell on this sort of 
auricular deception, of which most men’s recol- 
lection will supply instances. The following may 
he stated as one serving to show by what slen- 
der accidents the human ear may be im})osed up- 
on. The author was walking, about two years 
since, in a wild and solitary scene with a young 
friend, who laboured under the inhrmity of a se- 
vere deafness, wdicn he heard what he conceivcMl 
to be the cry of a distant pack of hounds, sound- 
ing intermittedly. As the season w'as summer, 
this, on a moment’s reflection, satisfied the hearer 
that it could not be the clamour of an actual chase, 
and yet his ears repeatedly brought batdv the 
supposed cry. lie called upon his own dogs, of 
wliicli two or three were w’ith the w alking party. 
Tliey came in quietly, and obviously had no ac- 
cession to the sounds wdiich had caught the au- 
thor’s attention, so that he could not helj) say- 
ing to his companion, ‘‘ I am doubly sorry for 
your infirmity at this moment, for 1 conid otlnn*- 
wise have let you hear the cry of the Wild 
, Huntsman.’’ As the young gentleman used a 
hearing tube, ho turned wdieii spoken to, and, in 
doing so, the cause of the pheiiomeuou becamo 
apparent. Tlie supposed distant sound w^as in fact 
a nigli one, being the singing of the wdnd in the 
instrument which the young gentleman was obli- 
ged to use, but wliich, from various circumstances, 
had never occurred to his elder friend as likely 
to ])roduce the sounds he had heard. 

It is scjirce necessary to add, that the highly 
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iinfipiiiative superstition of the Wild Huntsman 
in Gernfany seems to have had its origin in strong 
fancy, (>])erating upon the auricular deceptions, re- 
specting tlio numerous sounds likely to occur in 
tlie dark recesses of pathless forests. The same 
clew may bo found to tlie kindred Scottish belief, 
so tiiiely embodied by the nameless author of 
“ Albania 


'J'horo, sincii of oltl tlic hmiglity 'J’hanos of Koss 
Were wont, with elans and ready vassals throng'd^ 
To wake the bounding stag, or guilty wolf ; 

U’hej’e oft is heard at midnight or at noon, 
beginning faint, but rising still more loud, 

And loiider, voice of hunters, and of lioiiiids, 

And horns honrse-winded, blowing far and keen. 
Forth widi the hul)bub miiltijdies, the air 
.Labours with louder shunts uiid rifer din 
Of close pursuit, the broken cry of deer 
IViangled by thndtling dogs, ti c shouts of men, 
And lioofs, thick-bcuiiiig on tho hollow lull : 
»Siid(len the gra/iiig heifer in the vale 
IStarts at the tumult, and the herdsman’s ears 
Tingle Nvith inward dread. Aghast he eyes 
The upland ridge, and every mountain round, 
lint not one trace of living wigbt discerns, 

knows, o’erawed and trembling as he stands. 
To wluit or whom he owes his idle fear — 

To gluKst, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend, 

Hut wonders, and no end of wondering finds.” 


The poem of Albania ” is, in its original folio Pitition, so ex- 
tremely scarce, that 1 have only seen a copy belorijting to the amiable 
ami itifvo.nious Dr hcattie, bcMiles the one which I inyself possess, 
printed in the earlier part of last century. It was reprinted by my late 
Iricml Dr Leyden, in a small volume, entitled ** Scottish Descriptive 
Dooms.'’ “ Albania ” eontains the above, and many other poetical 
passages of the highest njerit. 
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It must also be remembered, that to the 
cular deceptions practised by the means of ventri- 
loquism or otherwise, may be traced many of tlie 
most successful impostures wliich credulity has 
received as supernatural communications. 

The sense of touch seems less liable to perver- 
sion than either that of sip^ht or smell, nor ans 
there mjiny cases in which it can be(;ome acces- 
sary to such false intelligence, as the eye and ear, 
collecting their objects from a greater distance, 
and by less accurate enquiry, are but too ready 
to convey. Yet there is one circumstance in which 
the sense of touch as well as others is very apt 
to betray its possessor into inaccuracy, in respect 
to the circumstances which it impresses on its 
owner, l^'lie case occurs during sloop, when the 
dreamer touches witJi his hand some otlier part of 
his own person. He is clearly, in this case, botli the 
actor and patient, both tlie proprietor of the mem- 
ber touching, and of that which is touched; while, to 
increase tlie complication, the hand is both toucher 
of the limb on which it rests, and receives an im- 
pression of touch from it; and the same is tlie case 
with the limb, which at one and the same time 
receives an impression from the hand, and con- 
veys to the mind a report respecting the size, sub- 
stance, and the like, of the member touching. Now, 
as, during sleep, the patient is unconscious tliat 
botlrjinibsare his own identical property, his mind 
IS apl to be much disturbed by the complication 
of Sensations arising from two parts of his person 
beingat once acted upon, and from their reciprocal 
action ; and false impressions are thus received, 
wliich, accurately enquired into, would afford a 
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dew to many puzzlin;^ phenomena in the theory 
of drcaifis. This peculiarity of the organ of touch, 
as also that it is confined to no particular organ, 
but is diffused over the whole jjerson of the man, 
is noticed hy Lucretius : — 

I t si forte iiiaiiu, quain vis jam corporis, ipse 

Tule tibi partem ferias, leque experiare. 

A remarkable instance of such an illusion was 
told me by a late nobleman. He had fallen asleep, 
with some uneasy feelings arising from indiges- 
tion. They operated in their usual course of 
visionary terrors. At length they were all sum- 
med up in the apprehension, that the phantom of 
a dead man held llie sleeper by the wrist, and en- 
deavoured to drag him out of bed. He awaked in 
liorror, and still felt the eold dead grasp of a 
corpse’s hand on his right wrist. It W'as a minute 
before he discovered tluit Ids own left haml was 
in a state of numbness, and with it he had acci- 
dentally encircled his right arm. 

The taste and tlie smell, like the touch, convey 
more direct intelligence than the eye and the ear, 
and are less likely than those senses to aid in mis- 
leading the imagination. We have seen the pa- , 
late, ill the case of the porridge-fed lunatic, enter 
its protest against the acquiescence of eyes, ears, 
and touch, in the gay visions which gilded the pa- 
tient’s coufinement. The palate, however, is sub- 
ject to imposition as well as the other senses. Tlio 
best and most acute bon vivant loses his power of 
discriminating betwixt different kinds of wine, if 
he is prevented from assisting his palate by the aid 
of his eyes, — that is, if the glasses of each are ad-» 
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ministered indiscriminfitely while he is blind f jlded. 
Nay, we are authorized to believe, tliat individuals 
have died in consequence ofhaving' supposed them- 
selves to have taken poison, wlien, in reality? the 
draught they had swallowed as such, was of an in- 
noxious or restorative quality. The dolusioiis of 
the stomach can seldom bear upon our present 
subject, and are not otherwise connected with su- 
pernatural appearances, than as a good dinner 
and its accompaniments are essential in fitting 
out a daring Tam of Shanter, who is fittcist to en- 
counter them, when the poet’s observation is not 
unlikely to aj^ply — 

“ Inspiriiift bauld John Barleycorn, 

What dangers thon caiist make iis scorn ! 

Wr tippciiny wc* fear nae evil, 

Wi’ us(iiiehae well face the devil. 

The swats sac ream’d in Tairimie’s nod<ll(‘, 

Fair play, he caredna deils a bodle !” 

Neitlier has the sense of smell, in its oi’dinary 
state, much connexion with our present subject. 
Mr Aubrey tells us, indeed, of an apparition, wliich 
disappeared with a curious perfume as well as a 
most melodious twang; and popular belied’ ascribes 
to the presence of infernal spirits, a strong relish 
of the sulphureous element of which they are in- 
habitants. Suck accompaniments, therefore, are 
usually united with other materials for imposture. 
If, as a general opinion assures us, which is not 
positively discountenanced by Dr Hibbert, by the 
inhalation of certain gases or poisonous herbs, 
necromancers can dispose a person to believe he 
sees phantoms, it is likely tliat the nostrils are 
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made to inhale such sulfamigation, as well as the 
mouihJ* 

1 have now arrived, by a devious ])at}i, at tlio 
conclusion of this Jotter, the ob ject of which is to 
show, from what attributes of our nature, wliether 
ineiital or corporeal, arises that predisposition to 
believe in supernatural occurrences. It is, 1 think, 
conclusive, tliat mankind, from a very early period, 
have tlieir minds prepared for such events by the 
consiiousness of the existence of a spiritual world, 
inferring- in the general proposition the imdeni- 
abh; truth, that each man, from the monarch to the 
beggar, who has once acted liis part on the stage, 
continues to exist, and may again, even in a dis- 
embodied state, if such is the pleasure of Heaven, 
for anglit that we know to the contrary, bo per- 
mitted or ordained to mingle amongst those who 
yet remain in the body. The abstract possibility 
of a})paritions must be adiniited by everyone who 
believes in a Deity, and his superintending omni- 
potence. But imagination is apt to intrude its 
explanations and inferences founded on inadequate 
evidence. Sometimes our violent and inordinate 
passions, originating in sorrow for our friends. 


Most anr-Ient authors, who pretend to treat of the "won- 
xlors of natural magic, give receipts for calling up phantoms. 
I’lic ligliting lamps fed by peculiar kinds of medicateri 
oil, and the use of suifumigations of strong and deleterious 
herbs, are tlie means recommended. From these authorities* 
perhaps, a professor of legerdemain assured Dr Aldcrsuo, 
of Hull, that he could compose a preparation of antimony, 
•sulphur, and other drugs, which, when burnt in a confined 
room, would have the effect of causing the patient to siiji- 
pose he saw phantoms,— See Hibhert on Apparitions, p. 120. 
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remorse for our crimes, our eagerness ol patnot- 
ism, or our deep sense of devotion — tliese*or oilier 
violent excitements of a moral cliaracter, in tlic 
visions of night, or the rapt ecstasy of llio day, 
persuade us that we witness, with our eyes and 
ears, an Jictual instance of that supernatural eoni- 
inunicatioii, the possibility of which cannot he 
denied. -At other times, the coqioreal organs 
impose upon the mind, while the eye, and the car, 
diseased, deranged, or misled, convey false im- 
pressions to the patient. Very often both the 
mental delusion and the physical deception exist 
at the same time, and men’s belief of the pheno- 
mena presented to them, however erroneously, 
by the senses, is the firmer and more readily 
granted, that the physical impression correspond- 
ed witli the mental excitement. 

So many causes acting thus upon each other in 
various degrees, or sometimes separately, it must 
happen early in the infancy of every society, that 
there should occur many apparently well authen- 
ticated instances of sujiernatural intercourse, satis- 
factory enough to authenticate peculiar examples 
of the general proposition which is impressed upon 
us by belief of the immortality of the soul. These 
examples of undeniable apparitions, (for they are 
apprehended to be incontrovertible,) fall like the 
seed of the husbandman, into fertile and prepared 
soil, and are usually followed by a plentiful crop 
ofsuperstitious figments, wdiich derive their sources 
from circumstances and enactments in sacred and 
profane history, hastily adopted, and perverted 
from their genuine reading. This shall be the 
subject of my next letter. 
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Com€<juniceR of the Fall on the. commvnicalion hetwecn Men 
attf! the Spiritual IVoj'ld — JFjfects of the Flood — Wizard^t 
<lf Pharaoh — -Te.rt in Exodaa aijainal IVitches — The 
word Witch is hy some said to mean merely Poisoner — Or 
if in the holy text it also means a JJivineresSy she must, at 
any rate, have been a character very different to be identic 
fled, with it — The original, Chasaph, said to mean a per- 
son. udto dealt in Poisons, often a traffic of those udio dealt, 
with familiar Spirits — Put dijferent from the Kurojleajt 
Witek of the Middle. Ages — Thus a \Vitch is not necessary 
Jo the. temptation of Job — 7'he MVitch of the Hebrews pro- 
hubly did not rank higher than a Divining Woman — Ycf: 
•it was a crime deserving the. doom of death, since it inferred 
l.he. disoa'rdng of Jehovah's Supremacy — Other texts of 
Scripture, in like manner, refer to somethiny corresponding 
more with a Fortune-teller or Divining Woman, than what 

is no 2 C called a Witch — Example of the Witch of Endor 

Account of her Meeting irith Saul — Supposed by some a 
mere Impostor — Hy others, a. Sorceress powerful enough 
io raise the Spirit t fthc Prophet by her own art — Difficul- 
ties attending both positions — A middle, course adopted, , 
supposing that, as in the case, of Halo h, the Almighty had, 
hy cxerthm of his will, substituted Samuel, or a good 
spirit in his character, for the deception which the Witch 
intended to produce — Eesufnption of the Argument, show- 
ing that the Witch of Endor signified something very dif- 
ferent from the modern ideas of Witcher ajl — 71ie Witches 
mentioned in the. New Testament, arc not leys diffei'ent 
from modern ideas, than those of the Hooks of Moses, nor 
do they appear to have possessed the. power ascribed to 
Maficians — Articles of Faith which we may gather from 
Feriptnre on this point — 'That there might he certain Powers 
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permitted hji the Ahnighhj to mferior^ and even evil Spirit^', 
is jmssilde ; and in some sense, the Gods of thof Heathens 
rnipht he accounted Demons — More frcquvnthf, and in a 
<)cneraf. sense, they irere hut lays of wood, without svnsi 
or power of am f hind, and their worship founded on impos- 
iure . — Opinion that the Oracles were silenced at the. Nati^ 
I'itif, adopted hi/ Mdton — Cases of JJenwnmcs — l^hc incar-- 
Tiate. Possessions prohahh/ ceased at the same time as the 
intervention of Miracles — Opiniem of the Catholics— ^lie- 
suit that Witchcraft, as the word is interpreted in tla; 
Middle Ayes, neither occurs uraler the. Mosaic or Gospel 
Dispe.nsation — It arose, in the iynorant period, when flu: 
Christians considered the Gods of the. Mahomedan or 
Heathen Nations as Fiends, and their Priests us ( hnjurers 
or Wizards — Instance as (a the Saracens, and aniony the 
Northern linropeans yet unconverted — The ( lods (f Mex- 
ico and Peru explained on. the same system — Also the 
2-*otvahs of North. America — Opinion of Mather — Gibh, 
€t supposed Warlock, persecuted by the other Dissenters — 
Conclusion, 

What clogroe of communication might Iiave 
existed between tlie liumaii race and tin; inliabit- 
aiits of the other world, had our first parents kept 
the commands of the Creator, can only ho subject 
of unavailing speculation. We do not, perhaps, 
presume too much when we suppose, with Milton, 
that one necessfiry consequence of eating the 
fruit of that forbidden tree” was removing to a 
wider distance from celestial essences the f>eings, 
wlio, although originally but a little lower than 
the angels, had, by their own crime, forfidted the 
gift of immortality, find degraded themselves into 
an inferior rank of creation. 

Some communication between the spiritual 
world, by the union of those termed in Scripture 
Sons of God” and the daughters of Adam, still 
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con.tiiuied aftei* tlie fiill, tlioiigh their intor-alliaiice 
was nof approved of by the Ruler of mankind. We 
arc given to understand, darkly indeed, but with 
as much certainty as Ave can be entitled to require, 
that the mixture between the two species of created 
beings was sinful on the part of both, and displea- 
sing to the Almighty. It is probable, also, that 
the extreme longevity of the antediluvian mortals 
prevented their feeling sufficiently that they had 
broil gilt themselves under the banner of Azrael, 
the angel of death, and removed to too great a 
distance? the period between their crime and its 
punishment. The date of tin? avenging Flood gave 
birtli to a race, whose life was gradually shorten- 
ed, and who, being admitted to slighter and rjirer 
intimacy with beings who possessed a higher rank 
in creation, assumed, as of course, a lower posi- 
tion in the scale. Accoixlingly, after this period, 
we hoar no more of those unnatural alliances 
which jirccedcd the flood, and are given to un* 
derstand that mankind, dispersing into dilierent 
parts of the Avorld, separated from each other, and 
began, in various places, and under sejiarate au- 
spices, to pursue the work of replenishing the 
w orld, which had been imposed upon them as an 
end of their creation. In the meaiitinie, while the 
Deity was pleased to continue his manifestations 
to those who were destined to he the fathers of 
liis elect people, we are made to understand that 
wicked men, it may be by the assistance of fallen 
angels, were enabled to assert rank with, and at- 
tempt to match, the prophets of the God of Israel. 
The matter must remain uncertain, whether it was 
by sorcery or legerdemain that the wizards of 
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Pharaoh, Kinp^ of Eg-ypt, contended with Mgses 
in the face of the prince and people, chancfod their 
rods into serpents, and imitated several of the 
plagues denounced against the devoted kingdom. 
Those powers of the Magi, however, whether ob- 
tained hy supernatural communications, or arising 
from knowledge of legerdemain and its kindred 
accomplishments, were openlyexhibited; and w'no 
can doubt tliat, though we may be left in some 
darkness, both respecting the extent of their skiJI 
nnd the source from which it was drawn, we are 
told all which it can be important for us to know ? 
We arrive here at the period when the Almighty 
chose to take upon himself directly to legislate for 
liis cliosen people, without having obtained any 
accurate knowledge, w'hether the crime of wdteh- 
. craft, or the intercourse between the spiritual world 
and oiubodied beings, for evil purposes, either ex- 
isted after the flood, or w'as visited with any 02)eu 
marks of Divine displeasure. 

But in the Law of Moses, dictated hy the Di- 
vinity liimself, W'as announced a text, which, as 
interpreted literally, having been inserted into the 
criminal code of all Christian nations, has occa- 
* sioned much cruelty and bloodshed, either from 
its tenor being misunderstood, or that, being ex- 
clusively calculated for the Israelites, it made 
part of the judicial Mosaic dispensation, and was 
abrogated, like the greater part of that law, by 
the more benign and clement dispensation of the 
Gospel. 

The text alluded to is that verse of the twen- 
ty-second chapter of Exodus, bearing, “ men shall 
not siifler a w'itch to live.*^ Many learned men 
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have affirmed, tliat in this remarkable passage the 
He()re\V Kord chasaph means nothhig more than 
poisoner, altliough, like the word vemficus, by 
which it is rendered in the Latin version of tlie 
Scptuagint, other learned men contend, that it 
hath the meaning of a witch also, and may bo 
understood as denoting a person who pretended 
to hurt his or her neighbours in life, limb, or 
goods, either by noxious potions, by charms, or 
similar mystical means. In this particular the 
witclies of Scripture had probably some resem- 
blance to those of ancient Europe, Avbo, although 
their skill and power might be safely despised, as 
long as they confined themselves to their charms 
and si^ells, were very apt to eke out their capa- 
city of mischief by the use of actual poison, so 
that tlie epithet of sorceress and poisoner were 
almost synonymous. This is known to liave been 
the case in many of those darker iniquities, which 
bear as their characteristic something connected 
with hidden and prohibited arts. Such was the 
statement in the indictment of those concerned 
in the famous murder of Sir Thomas Overbury, 
when the arts of Forman and other sorcerers ha- 
ving been found insufficient to touch the victim’s 
life, practice by poison was at length successfully 
resorted to; and numerous similar instances might 
be quoted. But supposing that the Hebrew witch 
proceeded only by charms, invocations, or such 
means as might be innoxious, save for the assist- 
ance of demons or familiars, the connexion be- 
tween the conjurer and the demon must have been 
of a very different character, under tlie law of Mo- 
ses, from that which was conceived, in latter days, 
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to constitute witchcraft. Tliere was no contract of 
sabjectioii to a diabolic power, no infernal stamp 
or si^ n of sncli a fatal league, no reveliiiii^s of Satan 
and his bags, and no intiiction of disease or inis- 
forlune upon good men. At least tliere is not a 
word in Scripture, autliorizing us to believe tliat 
such a system existed. On the contrary, we are 
told, (how far literally, how far metaphorically, it 
is not for ns to determine,) tliat, when the Enemy 
of mankind desired to jirobe the virtue of Job to 
the bottom, be applied for permission to the Su- 
preme Governor of the world, who granted him 
iibtirty to try his faithful servant with a storm 
of disasters, for the more brilliant exhibition of 
the faith which lie reposed in his Maker. In all 
this, bad tlie scene occuiTod after tlie manner of 
the like events in latter days, witchcraft, sorce- 
ries, and charms, would have been introduced, and 
the Devil, instead of bis own permitted agency, 
would have emjiloyed his servant the witch, as 
the necessary instrument of the INI an of IJzz’s afflic- 
tions. Jn like manner, Satan desired tohave Peter, 
that lie might sift him like Avheat. But iicitiior is 
there here the agency of any sorcerer or witch, 
Luke, xxii. 31. 

Siipjiosing tlie powders of the witch to be limit- 
ed, in tlie time of Moses, to eiupiirios at some pre- 
tended deity or real evil spirit concerning future 
events, in wiiat respect, may it be said, did sucli 
a crime deserve the severe punislimerit of death ? 
To answer this question, we must reflect, tliat the 
object of the Mosaic dispensation being to jire- 
servv the knowledge of the True Deity M’itbiii 
the breasts of a selected and separated people, the 
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God, of Jacob necessarily showed himself a jealous 
God to hll M'ho, stray iiiir from the path of direct 
worship of Jeliovah, had recourse to other dei- 
ties, whether idols or evil spirits, the gods of the 
neighbouring lieathcn. The swerving from their 
allegiance to the true Divinity, to the extent of 
praying to senseless stocks and stones, which 
could return tliem no answer, was, by the Jewish 
law, an act of rebellion to their own Lord God, 
and as such most fit to be punished capitally. Thus 
the propliets of Daal were deservedly put to 
death, not on account of any success whicli they 
might obtain by their intercessions and invoca- 
tions, (which, though enhanced with all their ve- 
hetnence, to the extent of cutting and wounding 
tliemselves, ])roved so utterly unavailing, as to 
incur the ridicule of the iwophet,) but because 
they were guilty of apostasv from the real Deity, 
while tliey worsliipped, and *'ncouraged others to 
worship, the false divinity Baal. The Hebrew 
witcb, tboreforo, or she who communicated, or 
attempted to conimnnicate, witli an evil spirit, 
was justly punished w ith death, though hercom- 
muiiicrition with the spiritual w^orkl might either 
not exist at all, or be of a nature much less in-* 
tiinate than lias been ascribed to the witches of 
later days ; nor does the existence of this law, 
against the wdtclies of the Old Testament, sanc- 
tion, in any respect, tlie severity of similar enact- 
ments subsequent to the Cdiristian revelation, 
against a different class of persons, accused of a 
very diffVirent s])ecies of criiuo. 

In another passage, the practices of those per- 
sons termed wdtclies iu the Holy Scriptures, aro 
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again alhided to ; and again it is made manifest 
that the sorcery or witchcraft of the Okf Testa- 
iiieut resolves itstJfiato a trafficking M'ith idols, 
and asking counsel of false deities; in other words, 
into idolatry, which, notwithstanding repeated 
prohibitions, examples, and judgments, was still 
the prevailing crime of the Israelites. The pas- 
sage alluded to is in Deuteronomy, xviii. 10, 11. — 
“ There shall not he found among you any one that 
inaketh his son or his daughter to pass through 
the fire, or that useth divination, or an observer 
of times, or an enchanter, or a witch, ora charmer, 
or a coiisulter with familiar spirits, or a wizard, or a 
nccroniancer/* Similar denunciations occur i u the 
nineteenth and twentieth chapters of Leviticus, 
in like manner, it is a charge against Mariasses, 
2 Chronicles, xxxviii., that he caused his children 
to pass through the fire, observed times, used en- 
chantments and witchcraft, and dealt with fami- 
liar spirits and with wizards. These passages seem 
to concur with the former, in classing witchcraft 
among other desertions of the prophets of the 
Deity, in order to obtain responses by tlie supersti- 
tious practices of the pagan nations around them. 
To understand the texts otherwise, seems to con- 
found the modern system of witchcraft, w ith all its 
unnatural and improbable outrages on common- 
sense, with the crime of tlie person avIio, in classi- 
cal days, consulted the oracle of Apollo; — a capital 
offence in a Jew, but surely a venial sin in an 
ignorant and deluded pagan. 

To illustrate the nature of the Hebrew witch 
and her prohibited criminal traffic, those who have 
written on this subject have naturally dwelt upon 
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tlie iiUervie\Y botu’cen Saul and the Witch of Eri* 
dor, tlie*oidy detailed and particular account of 
such a transaction which is to be found in the 
Bible ; — a fact, by the way, which proves that 
the crime of witchcraft (capitally punished as it 
was when discovered) was not frequent ainong^ 
the; chosen people, who enjoyed such peculiar ma- 
nifestations of the Almighty’s presence. The 
Scriptures seem only to have conveyed to us the 
general fact (being what is chiefly edifying) of 
the interview between the Witch and the King of 
Israel. Tliey inform us, that Saul, disheartened 
and discouraged by the general defection of his 
subjects, and the consciousness of his own un- 
worthy and ungrateful disobedience, despairing of 
obtaining an answer from the offended Deity, who 
had previously communicated with him tlirougli 
liis prophets, at length resolved, in liis despera- 
tion, to go to a divining woman, by which course 
he involved liimself in the crime of the person 
whom he thus consulted, against whom the law 
denounced death, — a sentence wliicli liad been of- 
ten executed by Saul himself on similar offenders. 
Scriptui e proceeds to give us the general informa- 
tion, that the king directed the Witch to call up 
the Spirit of Samuel, and that the female exclaim- 
ed, that gods had arisen out of the earth — that Saul, 
more particularly requiring a description of the ap- 
parition, (whom, consequently, he did not himself 
sec,) she described it as the tigure of an old man 
with ainaiitle. Jiithisfigurcthekiiigacknowledges 
tlie resemblance of Samuel, and, sinking on bis face, 
hears from the apparition, speaking in the charac- 
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ter of tlie projj^Jiet, the inelancJio]/ prediction of 
his own defeat and death. 

In this description, though allis told which is ne- 
cessary to convey to ns an awful moral lesson, yet 
we are left ignorant of the miniitia> attending tlie 
apparition, whicli perliaps we ought to accept as a 
sure sign, that tliere wasno utility in our being made 
acquainted with them. It is impossible, forinstance, 
to know with certainty whether Haul was present 
when the woman used her conjuration, orwhether he 
himself personally ever saw the appearance wlfudi 
the Pythoness described to him. It is left still 
more doubtful whether anything supernatural was 
actually evoked, orwhether the Pythoness and her 
assistant meant to practise a mere deception, ta- 
king their chance to prophesy the defeat and death 
of the broken-spirited king, as an event which the 
circumstances in which lie was placed rendered 
liiglily probable, since he was surroimde<l by a 
superior army of Philistines, and his character as 
a soldier rendered it likely that he would not sur- 
vive a defeat, which must involve the loss of his 
kingdom. On the other hand, admitting that the 
apparition had really a supernatural character, it 
remains equally uncertain what was its nature, or 
by what power it was compelled to an appearance, 
nnjjileasing, as it intimated, since the supposed spi- 
rit of Samuel asks wherefore he Avas disquieted 
in the grave. Was the power of the witch over 
the invisible world so great, that, like llio h]ric- 
tlio of the heathen poet, she could disturb the 
sleep of the just, and especially that of a prophet 
so important as Samuel ; and are we to suppose 
that lie, upon whom the Spirit of the Lord w as 
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wont to descend, ereii while he was clothed with 
frail mortality^ should bo subject to be disquieted 
in his ^rave, at tlie voice of a vile witch, and the 
coniiuand of an apostate prince? Did the true 
J)eit3r refuse Saul tlie response of his prophets, 
and could a witcli compel the actual spirit of Sa- 
muel to inaL'O answer notwithstanding^ ? 

Embarrassed by such difficulties, another course 
of explanation has been resorted to, which, freed 
from some of the objections which attend the two 
extreme suppositions, is yet liiible toothers. It has 
been supposed thatsomethinjjf took place upon this 
remarkable occasion, similar to that which disturb- 
ed the preconcerted purpose of the prophet Ba- 
laam, and compelled him to exchange his preme- 
ditated curses for blessings. According to this hy- 
pothesis, th(‘ divining woman of Endor was prepa- 
ring to practise upon Saul those tricks of legerde- 
main or jugglery by whicli slic imposed upon mean- 
er clients wlio resorted to lier oracle. Or we may 
conceive that, in those days, when the laws of na- 
ture M ere frc’ijuently suspended by manifestations 
of the Divine Power, soniedegree of jugglingmight 
be permitted between mortals and tlie spirits of 
lesser note ; in which case, we must suppose that 
the woman really expected or hoped to call up 
some supernatural appearance. But in either case, 
this second solution of the story supposes that the 
w ill of the Almighty substituted, on that memo- 
rable occasion, for the phantasmagoria intended 
by llio w itch, the spirit of Samuel, in his earthly 
roserablancc — oi-, if the reader may think this more 
likely, some good being, the messenger of the di- 
vine pleasure, in the likeness of the departed pro- 
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plict — and, to tlie surprise of the Pythoiioss her- 
self, exchanged the juggling farce of shdcr deceit 
or petty sorcery which slie had intended to pro- 
duce, for a deep tragedy, caj^able of appalling the 
heart of the liardened tyrant, and furnishing an 
awful lesson to future times. 

This exposition has the advantage of explain- 
ing the surprise expressed by the V\"itch at the 
unexpected consequences of her own invocation, 
wliilc it removes iJie objection of supposing the 
spirit of Samuel subject to her influence. It does 
not fipply so well to the complaint of Samuel, that 
he was disquieted^ since neither the prophet, nor 
any good angel wearing his likeness, could b(^ 
supposed to complain of an apparition which took 
place ill obedience to the direct command of the 
Deity. If, however, the phrase is understood, 
not as a murmuring against the pleasure of Pro- 
vidence, but as a reproach to the prophet’s for- 
mer friend Saul, that his sins and discontents, 
wdiicli were the ultimate cause of Samuel’s ap- 
pearance, had withdrawn the prophet, for a space, 
from the enjoyment and repose of heaven, to re- 
view this miserable spot of mortality, guilt, grief, 
and misfortune, the words may, according to that 
interpretation, wear no stronger sense of com- 
plaint than might become the spirit of a just man 
made perfect, or any benevolent angel by wliom 
he might be represented. It may bo observed, 
that, in Ecclesiasticus, xlvi. 19, 20, the opinion of 
Samuers actual jip]>earance is adopted, since it is 
said of this man of God, that after death he qa'ophe- 
Sled, and showed the lung his latter end. 

Leaving the further discussion of this dark and 
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difficult question to those whose studies have qua- 
lified thdm to give judgment on so obscure a sub- 
ject, it so far appears clear, that the Witch of En- 
dor was not a being such as those believed in by 
our ancestors, Mdio could transform themselves 
and others into the appearance of the lower ani- 
mals, raise and allay tempests, frequent the com- 
pany and join the revels of evil spirits, and, by 
their counsel and assistance, destroy human lives, 
and waste the fruits of the earth, or perform feats 
of such magnitude as to alter the face of nature. 
Tile Witch of Endor was a mere fortune-teller, to 
whom, in despair of Jill aid or answer from the 
Almighty, the unfortunate King of Israel liad 
recourse in his despair, and by whom, in some 
>vay or other, he obtained the awful certainty of 
liis own defeat and death. She was liable, indeed, 
deservedly, to the punishment of death, for intru- 
ding herself upon the task of the real prophets, by 
whom the will of God was, in that time, regularly 
made known. But her existence and lier crimes 
can go no length to prove the possibility that 
another class of witches, no otherwise resembling 
her than as called by the same name, eitlier exist- 
ed at a more recent period, or were liable to the 
same capital piinishinent, for a very difterent and 
much more doubtful class of offences, whicb, how- 
ver odious, are nevertheless to be proved possible 
before they can be received as a criminal charge. 

Whatever may be thought of other occasional 
expressions in the Old Testament, it cannot bo 
said, that, in any part of that sacred volume, a 
text occurs, indicating the existence of a system 
of witchcraft, under the J e wish dispensation, in any 
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respect similar to that ai^ainst which the law-books 
of so many Kuropean nations have, till tery late- 
ly, denounced j)uiiishment ; far less under the 
Christian dispensation — a system under wliich the 
emancipation of the human race from the L(?viti- 
cal law was happily and miraculously j^erfected. 
This latter crime is supposed to infer a compact 
implying reverence and adoration on the part of 
the witch who comes under the fatal bond, and 
patronage, support, and assistance, on tlie part of 
the diabolical patron. Indeed, in the four Gos* 
pels, the word, under any sense, does not occur ; 
although, had the possibility of so enormous a 
sin been admitted, it was not likely to escape the 
warning censure of the Divine Person who came 
to take away the sins of tlie world. Saint Paul, 
indeed, mentions the sin of witchcraft in a cursory 
mauii(?r,as superior in guilt to that of ingratitude; 
and in the olfences of the flesh, it is ranked imme- 
diately after idolatry ; which juxta-positiou inclines 
us to believe that the witchcraft mentioried by the 
Apostle must have been analogous to that of the 
Old Testament, and equivalent to resorting to the 
assistance of soothsayers, or simihir forbidden 
arts, to acquire knowledge of futurity. Sorcerers 
are also joined with other criminals, in the Book 
of Revelations, as excluded from the city of God* 
And with tljese occasional notices, which indicate 
that there was a transgression so called, but leave 
us ignorant of its exact nature, the writers upon 
witchcraft attempt to wring out of the New Tes- 
tament proofs of a crime in itself so disgustingly 
improbable. Neither do the exploits of Elymas, 
called the Sorcerer, or Simon, called Magus or the 
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Mag-ician, entitle tlieni to rank above tlie class of 
impostors, wIk) assumed a character to wliicli they 
liad no real title, and put their own mystical and 
ridiculous pretensions to supernatural power in 
competition with those Avho had been conferred on 
purpose to dilfuse tlie gospel, and facilitate its 
reception by the exhibition of genuine miracles. 
It is clear that, from his presumptuous and pro- 
fane proposal to acquire, by purcliase, a portion 
of those powers whicli were directly derived from 
inspiration, Simon IVJagus displayed a degree of 
])rofain‘ and brutal ignorance, inconsistent with his 
possessing even the intelligence of a skilful im- 
postor ; and it is plain that a leagued vassal of 
hell, should we pronounce him such, would have 
better known his own rank and condition, com- 
pared to t hat of the Apostle, than to have made 
such a fruitless and unavailing proposal, by which 
he could only expose his own impudence and ig- 
norance. 

With this observation wc may conclude our 
brief remarks upon witchcraft^ as the word occurs 
in the Scripture; and it now only remains to men- 
tion tile nature of the demonology^ which, as gji- 
thered from the sacred volumes, every Christian 
heliever is bound to receive as a thing declared 
and proved to be true. 

And ill the first jilace, no man can read the 
Bible, or call liimsolf a Christian, without belie- 
ving that, during the course of time comjirehend- 
ed by the divine writers, the Deity, to confirm the 
.faith of the Jews, and to overcome and confound 
the pride of the heathens, wrought in the land 
many great miracles, using either good spirits, the 
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instruments of lus pleasure, or fallen auf^els, tlie 
permitted ag*ents of such evil as it was iiis will 
should be inflicted upon, or sufl’ered by, the chil- 
dren of men. This proposition comprehends, of 
course, tlie acknowledgment of the trutli of mi- 
racles during this early period, by M^hich tlie ordi- 
nary laws of nature were occasionally suspended, 
and recognises the existence in the sjiiritual world 
of the two grand divisions of angels and devils, 
severally exercising their powers acconling to the 
commission or permission of the Ruler of the uni- 
verse. 

Secondly, wise men have thought and argued, 
that the idols of the heathen were actually fiends, 
or rather, that these enemies of mankind had power 
to assume the shape and appearance of those fee- 
ble deities, and to give a certain degree of coun- 
tenance to the faith of the worshippers, by w^ork- 
ing seeming miracles, and returning, by their 
priests or their oracles, responses whicli ‘‘ palter’d 
ill a double sense’' with the deluded persons wlio 
consulted them. Most of the fathers of the Chris- 
tian church have intimated sucli an opinion. This 
doctrine lias the advantage of afl’ording, to a cer- 
tain extent, a confirmation of many miracles rela- 
ted in pagan or classical history, which are thus 
ascribed to the agency of evil spirits. It corre- 
sponds also with the texts of Scripture, which 
declare that the gods of the heathen arc all devils 
and evil spirits ; and tlie idols of Egypt are class- 
ed, as in Isaiah, chap. xix. vcr. 2, with charmers, 
those who have familiar spirits, and with wizards. 
But wliatevcr license it may he supposed M’as 
permitted to the evil spirits of that period, — and 
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althowgli, iindoubtiidly, men owned the sway of 
deities who w'ero, in fact, but personifications of 
certain evil passions of humanity, as, for example, 
in tlieir sacrifices to Venus, to Bacchus, to Mars, 
&c, and, therefore, might be said, in one sense, to 
worship evil spirits — we cannot, in reason, sup- 
pose that every one, or the thousandth part of the 
innumerable idols worshipped among the heathen, 
was endowed with supernatural power; it is dear 
that the greater number fell under the description, 
applied to them in another passage of Scripture, 
in whidi the part of tlu‘ tree burned in the fire 
for domestic purposes is treated as of tlie same 
power and estimation, as that carved into an 
image, and preferred for gentile homage. This 
striking passage, in which the impotence of the 
senseless block, and the brutish ignorance of the 
worshipper, whose object of adoration is the 
work of his own hands, occurs in the 44th chapter 
of the prophecies of Isaiah, verse 10, et seq. The 
precise words of the text, as well as common senses, 
forbid us to believe that the images so construct- 
ed by common artisans, became the luibitation or 
resting-place of demons, or possessed any mani- 
festation of strength or power, whether through 
demoniacal influence or otherwise. TIio whole 
system of doubt, delusion, and trick exhibited by 
the oracles, savours of the mean juggling of im- 
postors, rather than the audacious intervention 
of demons. Whatever degree of power tlie false 
gods of heathendom, or devils in their name, might 
be permitted occasionally to exert, was, unejues^ 
tionably, under the general restraint and limita- 
tion of Providence ; and tliongb, on the one hand, 
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vre cannot deny tlic ]>ossil)ility of suclv permission 
being’ granted, in castes unknown to us, it is cer- 
tain, on tlie other, tliat the Scriptures mention no 
one spccilic instance; of such intluence, expressly 
recommended to our belief. 

Thirdly, as the backsliders among the Jews 
repeatedly fell off to the worsliip ol‘ the idols of 
the neighbouring heathens, so they also resorted 
to tlie use of charms and enchantments, founded 
on a superstitious perversion of their own Leviti- 
cal ritual, in which they emleavoured by sortilege, 
by Teraphim, by observation of angnry, or the 
flight of birds, which they called Na/tas^ by tlie 
means of Urim and Thuuimim, to find as it were 
a by-road to the secrets of futurity : But for the 
same reason that withholds us fi’oin didivering any 
opinion upon the degree to which the devil and 
his angels might be allowed to countenance the 
impositions of the heathen priesthood, it is im- 
possible for ua conclusively to pronounce what 
effect might he permitted by supreme Providence, 
to the ministry of such evil spirits as presided 
over, and, so far as they had liberty, dir(*cted, 
these sinful enquiries among tlie Jews tbemstdves. 
We are indeed assured from the sacred writings, 
that the promise of the Deity to his chosen peo- 
ple, if they conducted themselves agreeably to the 
law which lie had given, was, that the communi- 
cation with the invisible world would be enlarged, 
so that in the fulness of his time, he would pour 
out his spirit upon all flesh, whei> their sons and 
daughters should prophesy, their old men see 
visions, and their young men dream dreams. Such 
were the promises delivered to the Israelites by 
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Ezekiel, and other holy seers, of whieli 8t 
Peter, iu* the second cViapter of the Acts of tho 
Apostles, hails the fulfilment in the mission of our 
Saviour. And on tho other hand, it is no less evi- 
dent that the Almighty, to punish the disobe- 
dience of tho Jews, abandoned them to their own 
fallacious desires, and suttered them to be deceived 
by the lying oracles, to which, in flagrant violation 
of his commands, they had recourse. Of this 
the punishment arising from the Deity abandon- 
ing Ahab to his own devices, and suffering him to 
be deceived by a lying spirit, forms a striking in- 
stance. 

Fourthly, and on the other hand, abstaining 
with reverence from accounting ourselves judges 
of tho actions of Omnipotence, we may safely con- 
clude, that it was not Ids pleasure to employ in the 
execution of his judgments, the consequences of 
any such s])ccies of league or compact betwixt 
devils and deluded mortals, as that denounced 
in the laws of our own ancestors under the name 
of witchcraft. What has been translated hy that 
word, seems little more than the art of a medicator 
of poisons, combined with that of a Pythoness or 
false prophetess ; a crime, however, of a capital 
nature, by the Levitical law, since, in the first 
capacity, it implied great enmity to mankind, and 
in the second, direct treason to the divine Legis- 
lator. Tho book of Tobit contains, indeed, a pas- 
sage resembling more an incident in an Arabian 
tale, or Gothic romance, than a part of ins]3ired 
writing. In this, the fumes produced by broil- 
ing the liver of a certain fish, ai*e described as 
having power to drive away an evil genius who 
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guards the nuptial chamber of an Assyrian j)nn- 
cess, and who lias strangled seven bridegrooms 
in succession, as they approached the nuptial couch. 
But the romantic and fabulous strain of this le- 
gend has induced the fathers of all Protestant 
churches to deny it a place amongst the writings 
sanctioned by divine origin, and we may, there- 
fore, be excused from entering into discussion on 
such imperfect evidence. 

Lastly, III considering the incalculable change 
which took place upon the Advent of our Saviour 
and the announcement of his law, we may observe, 
that according to many wise and learned men, his 
mere appearance upon earth, without awaiting the 
fulfilment of his mission, operated as an act of 
.banishment of such beatbeii deities as had hither- 
to been suffered to deliver oracles, and ape in some 
degree the attributes of the Deity. Milton lias, 
ill the Paradise Lost, it may be upon conviction 
of its truth, embraced the theory wdiicli identifies 
tb<i followers of Satan with the gods of the hea- 
then ; and, in a tone of poetry almost unequalled, 
evem in his own splendid writings, he thus de- 
scribes, in one of his earlier pieces, the departure 
of these pretended deities on the eve of the bless- 
ed Nativity. 


The oracles are durab, 

No voice or hideous hum 

Huns through the arched roof in words deceiving ; 
Apollo fi'oin his ghriiie 
Can no more divine, 

With hollow shriek the steep of Delphos leaving ; 

No nightly trance or breathed spell 

Inspires the pale-eyed priests from the prophetic cell. 
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“ 71 ie lonely mountains o’er, 

Ami tlie vesounding shore, 

A voice of weeping heard and loud lament ; 

From haunted spring and dale, 

Edged with poplar pale, 

The parting Genius is wdth sighing sent; 

With /lower-inwoven tresses torn, 

The Nymphs in twilight shade of tangled thickets mourn. 

In conse(;r{ited earth, 

And on the holyhearfh. 

The Lars and Lemures moan Avith midnight plaint; 

In urns and altars round, 

A drear and dying sound 
Affrights the Flamcns at their service quaint ; 

And the chill marble seems to sweat, 

AVhile each peculiar Power foregoes his wonted seat. 

Poor and Baalim 
Forsake their temples dim. 

With that twice-hatter’d god of Palestine; 

And mooned Ashtaroth, 

Ilea Azeri’s <(aeeii and mother both, 

Noav sits not girt with tapers’ holy shine ; 

Tlie liybic Ilammon shrinks his lioni ; 

In A'aiii the Tyrian maids their wounded Tliammuz mourn. 

“ And sullen IMoloch, fled, 

Hath left in sh ad oavs dread 
His burning idol all of darkest hue ; 

III A'aiii Avith cymbals’ ring, 

They call the grisly king. 

In dismal dance about the fiu’iiace blue ; 

The brutish gods of Nile as fast, 

Isis and Or us, and the Dog Aiiubis, haste.” 

The quotation is a long one, but it is sctircely 
possible to shorten what is so beautiful and inte- 
resting a description of the heathen deities, whe- 
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ther in the classic personifications of Greece, the 
horrible sliapes worshipped by mere barbarians, 
or tlie liieroglyphical enormities of the Egyptian 
Mytliology. l^he idea of identifying the pagan 
deities, especially the most distinguished of them, 
with the muiiifestatioii of demoniac power, and 
coiKiliiding that the descent of oiir Saviour struck 
them with silence, so nohly expressed in the poetry 
of Milton, is not certainly to be lightly rejected. 
It has been asserted, in sim])le j)rose, by autho- 
rities of no mean weiglit ; nor does there appear 
any thing inconsistent in the faith of those who, 
helieving that, in tlie elder time, fiends and de- 
mons were permitted an enlarged d(‘gree of power 
in uttering predictions, may also give credit to 
the proposition, that at the Divine Advent that 
power was restrained, the oracles silenced, and 
those (lemons who had aped the Divinity of the 
place, were driven from their abode on earth, ho- 
noured as it Avas by a guest so awful. 

It must he noticed, hoAvevor, that this great 
event had not tlie same effect on that peculiar 
class of fiends wlio were permitted to vex mortals 
by the alienation of their minds, and the abuse of 
their persons, in the cases of what is called Demon- 
iacal possession. In what exact sense we should 
understand this word possessio9i, it is impossible to 
discover ; but we feel it impossible to doubt, (not- 
withstandinglearned authorities to tlie contrary,) 
that it Avas a dreadful disorder, of a kind not 
merely natural ; and may be pretty AA'ell assured 
that it was suffered to continue after the incar- 
nation, because the miracles effected by our Sa- 
viour and his apostles, in curing those tormented 
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in tills way, afforded the most direct proofs of 
his divine uilssioii, even out of the very nioiitlis 
of those ejected ffends, the most malignant ene- 
mies of a power to wdiicli they dared not refuse 
homage and obedience. And here is an addi- 
tional proof, that witchcraft, in its ordinary and 
popular sense, was unknown at that period ; al- 
though cases of possession are repeatedly men- 
tioned in the Gospels, and Acts of the Apostles, 
yet in no one instance do the devils ejected men- 
tion a witch or sorcerer, or plead the commands 
of such a person, as the cause of occupying or 
tormenting the victim ; — ^w'hcreas, in a gri'at pro- 
portion of those melancholy cases of witchcraft 
with which the records of later times abound, the 
stress of the evidtnice is rested on t he declaration 
of the possessed, or the demon within him, that 
some old man or woman in the iieighhonrhood,had 
compelled the fiend to be the instrument of evil. 

It must also be admitted, that in another most 
remarkable respect, the power of the Enemy of 
mankind was rather enlargvMl than bridled or re- 
strained, in consequence of the Saviour coming 
upon earth. It is indisputable, that in order that 
Jesus might have his share in every species of de- 
lusion aud persecution, which the fallen race of 
Adam is heir to, he personally suffered the tempt- 
ation in the wilderness at the hand of Satan, whom, 
without resorting to his divine power, he drove, 
confuted, silenced, and shamed, from his pre- 
sence. But it appears, that although Satan was 
allowed, upon this memorable occasion, to come 
on earth with great power, the permission was 
given expressly because bis time was short. 
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The indulgence wliicli was tlien granted to him 
in a case so unique and peculiar, soon passed over, 
and was utterly restrained. It is evident, that 
.after the lapse of the period during which it plea- 
sed the Almighty to establish his own Church by 
miraculous displays of power, it could not con- 
sist with his kindness and wisdom, to leave the 
enemy in the possession of the privilege of delu- 
ding men by imaginary miracles calculated for 
the petversion of that faith, M'hich real miracles 
were no longer present to support. There would, 
we presume to say, be a shocking inconsistency 
in supposing, that false and deceitful prophecies 
and portents should be freely circulattul by any 
demoniacal influence, deceiving men’s bodily or- 
gans, abusing their minds, and perverting their 
faith, while the true religion was left by its great 
Autlior devoid of every supernatural sign and 
token, wliicli, in the time of its Founder and his 
immediate disciples, attested and cch;brated their 
inappreciable mission. Such a permission on the 
part of the Supreme Being, woidd be (to spe.ak 
under tlie deepest reverence) an abandonment of 
bis cliosen people, ransomed at such a price, to 
the snares of an enemy, from whom the worst 
evils were to be apprehended. Nor would it con- 
sist with the remarkable promise in holy writ, 
that “ God will not suffer his people to be tempted 
above what they are able to hear.” 1 Cor. x, 13. 
The Fathers of the Faith are not strictly agreed 
at what period the miraculous power was with- 
drawn from the Church ; hut few Protestants are 
disposed to bring it down beneath the accession 
of Constantine, when the Christian religion was 
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fully establislied in supremacy* The Roman Ca- 
tholics, hideed, holdly affirm, that the power of 
miraculous interference with the course of nature 
is still in beincr; but the enlightened even of thi» 
faith, though they dare not deny a fundamental 
tenet of their church, will hardly assent to any 
particular case, without nearly the same evidence 
whicli might conquer the incredulity af their neigh- 
bours the Protestants. It is alike ineonsistent with 
the common sense of either, that hends should be 
permitted to work marvels which are no longer 
exhibited on the part of Heaven, or in behalf of 
religion. 

It will be observed that we have not been 
anxious to decide upon the limits of probability 
on this question. It is not necessary for us, to 
ascertain in what degree the power of Satan was 
at liberty to display itself during the Jewish dis- 
j)ensation, or down to what precise? period in the 
history of the Cliristian church cures of demon- 
iacal possession, or similar displays of miraculous 
power, may have occurred. We have avoided 
controversy on that head, because it comprehends 
questions not more doubtful than unedifying. 
Little benefit could arise from attaining tlie exact 
knowledge of the manner in which tlu? apostate 
Jews practised unlawful charms or auguries* Af- 
ter their conquest and dispersion, they were re- 
marked among the Romans for such supersti- 
tious practices ; and the like, for what we know, 
may continue to linger among the benighted wan- 
derers of their race at the present day. But all 
tliese things are extraneous to our enquiry, the 
purpose of whicli was to discover whether any 
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real evidence could be derived from sacred his- 
tory, to prove the early existence of tIuTt branch 
of demon olog'y which lias been the object, in com- 
paratively modern times, of criminal prosecution 
and capital pimisliment. We have already allu- 
ded to this as the contract of witchcraft, in whicli, 
as the term was understood in the middle a^^es, 
the demon and the witch or wizard combined 
their various pow'ers of doing harm to inflict <*a- 
lamities upon the person and property, the for- 
tune and the fame, of innocent human beings ; 
imposing the most horrible diseases, and <leath 
itself, as marks of their slightest ill-will ; trans- 
forming their own persons and those of others at 
their pleasure; raising tempests to ravage the 
.crops of their enemies, or carrying them home to 
tlwiv own garners^ ; aimihihiting or transfeiTing to 
their oivn dairies the produce of herds ; spreading 
pestilence among cattle, infecting and blighting 
children ; and, in a w'ord, doing more evil than the 
heart of man might be supposed (japable of con- 
ceiving, by means far beyond mere liiiman powder 
to accomplish. If it could be supposed that such 
unnatural leagues existed, and that there were 
wretches wicked enough, merely for the gratifica- 
tion of malignant spite or the enjoyment of some 
beastly revelry, to become the wretched slaves 
of infernal spirits, most just and equitable would 
be those laws w'^hich cut them off from the midst 
of every Christian commonwealth. But it is still 
more just and equitable, before punishment be in- 
flicted for any crime, to prove that there is a. 
possibility of that crime being committed. We 
nave, therefore, advanced an important step in 
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our enquiry, when we have ascertained that the 
witcTi of nhe Old Testament was not capable ot 
any tlnng beyond the administration of baleful 
drugs, or the practising of paltry imposture, in 
other words, that she did not hold the character 
ascribed to a modern sorceress. We have thus 
removed out of the argument the startling objec- 
tion, tl\at, in denying the existence of witchcraft, 
we deny the possibility of a crime which was 
declanHl capital in the Mosaic law ; and are left 
at full liberty to adopt the oj)iniou, that the more 
modern system of witchcraft was a part, and by 
no moans the least gross, of that mass of errors 
w’ldch appeared among the members of the Chris- 
tian Church, when their religion, becoming gra- 
dually corrupted by the devices of men, and the 
barbarism of those nations amonf( whom it was 
spread, showed a light, indeed, but one deeply 
tinged witJi the remains of that very pagan igno- 
rance which its divine founder came to dispel. 

We will, in a future part of this ciu[uiry, en- 
deavour to sliow that many of the particular ar- 
ticles of the poi)ular belief res])ecting magic and 
witchcraft were derived from the opinions which 
the ancient liciitheiis entertained as part of their 
religion. To recommend tliem, liowever, they 
had principles lying deep in the human mind and 
heart of all times ; the tendency to belief in su- 
pernatural agencies is natural, and indeed seems 
connected with, and deduced from, the invaluable 
conviction of the certainty of a future state. More- 
. over, it is very possible that particular stories of 
this class may have seemed undeniable in the dark 
ages, though our better instructed period can ex- 
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plain them in a satisfactory manner, by tlui excited 
teinperatneiit of spectators, or the inllueni’.e of tie* 
lusions produced by derangement of the intellect, 
or imperfect reports of the external senses. They 
obtained, howerer, universal faitli and credit ; and 
the churchmen, either from craft or from igno- 
rance, favoured the progress of a belief wliich cer- 
tainly contributed, in a most powerful manner, to 
extend their own authority over the human mind. 

To pass from the pagans of antiquity — the Ma- 
hometans, tliougb their profession of faitli is ex- 
clusively Unitarian, were accounted worshippers 
of evil spirits!, who were supposed to i\id them in 
their continual warfare against tin? Cliristians, or 
to protect and defend them in the Holy Land, 
where their abode gave so much scandal and of- 
fence to the devout. Romance, and even history, 
combined in representing all who were out of the 
pale of the Church as the personal vassals of Satan, 
who played his deceptions openly amongst tliem ; 
and Mahound, Termagaunt, and Apollo were, in 
the opinion of the Western Crusaders, only so 
many names of the Arch-fiend and his principal 
angels. The most enormous fictions, spread abroad 
and believed through Christendom, attested the 
fact, that there were open displays of supernatural 
aid afforded by the evil spirits to the Turks and 
Saracens ; aii|l fictitious reports were not less li- 
beral in assigning to the Christians extraordinary 
means of defence through the direct protection of 
blessed ,iMliits and angels, or of holy men, yet in 
the flesli', but already anticipating the privileges 
proper to a state of beatitude and glory, and pos- 
sessing the power to work miracles. 
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To show the extreme grossness of these legends, 
we may' give an example from the romance of 
Richard Coeur de Lion, premising, at the same 
time, that, like other romances, it was written in 
what the author designed to be the style of true 
history, and was addressed to hearers and readers, 
not as a tale of fiction, hut a real narrative of 
facts, so that the legend is a proof of what the 
age esteemed credible, and \vere disposed to be- 
lieve, as much as if it Jiad been extracted from a 
graver chronicle. 

The renowned Saladin, it is said, had dispatch- 
ed an embassy to Jlichard, with the present 
of a colt, recommended as a gallant w^arliorse, 
challenging Cteur de Lion to meet him in single 
combat between the armies, for the purpose of de- 
ciding at once their pretensions to the land of Pa- 
lestine, and the theological fpiestion, whether the 
God of the Cladstiaiis, or Jujnter^ the deity of the 
Saracens, should be the future object of adoration 
by tlie subjects of both monarchs. Now, under this 
seemingly chivalrous defiance, was concealed a 
most unknightly stratagem, and which we may, 
at the same time, cull a very clumsy trick for 
the devil to be concerned in. A Saracen clerk Inid • 
conjured two devils into a mare and her colt, with 
the instruction, that whenever the mare neighed, 
the foal, whicJj was a brute of uncommon size, 
should kneel down to suck his dam. The enchant- 
ed foal w^as sent to King Richard, in the belief 
that, the foal obeying the signal of its dam as usual, 
the Soldan, who mounted the mare, might get an 
easy advantage over him. 

But the English king was warned by an angel 
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ill a dream of the intended stratagem, and the 
colt was, by the celestial mandate, previously to 
the combat, conjured in the holy iiaiin*, to be 
obedient to liis rider during the encounter. The 
fiend-horse intimated his submission by droo])ing 
his head, but his word was not entirely ( redited. 
His ears were stopped with wax. In this con- 
dition, Richard, armed at all ])oints, and with va- 
rious marks of his religious faith displayed on 
liis weapons, rode forth to meet 8aladin, and the 
Soldan, confident of his stratagem, encoiint('red 
him boldly. The mare neighed till she shook the 
ground for miles around. But the sucking devil, 
whom the wax prevented from hearing the sum- 
mons, could not obey tlie signal. Saladin was 
dismounted, and narrowly escaped deatli, while his 
army were cut to pieces by the (Uiristiaiis, It is 
but an awkward talc of wonder, where a demon is 
worsted by a trick which could hardly have cheat- 
ed a coniraon horse-jockey ; but by siicli legends 
our ancestors were amused and interest ed, till their 
belief respecting tlie demons of the Holy Land 
seems to have been not very far different from 
that expressed in the title of Ben Jonson’s play, 
‘‘ The Devil is an Ass.’^ 

One of the earliest maps ever published, which 
appeared at Rome in the 16th century, intimates 
a similar belief in the connexion of the heathen 
nations of the north of Europe with the demons 
of the spiritual world. In Esthonia, Lithuania, 
Courland, and such districts, the chart, for want, 
it may be supposed, of an accurate account of the 
country, exhibits rude cuts of the fur-clad natives 
paying homage at the shrines of demons, who make 
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tljomselvcs visibly preset to them; while at other 
j>la( c.s tJxey are displayed as doing battle with the 
Teutoiiie knights, or other military associations 
formed for the conversion or expulsion tlfeD 
heathens in these parts. Amid the pagans, armed 
with s<;iinitars, and dressed in caftans, the fiends 
are painted as assisting them, pourtrayed in all 
tlie modern horrors of the cloven-foot, or, as the 
Germans term it, horse s-foot, hat-wings, saucer- 
eyes, locks like serpents, and tail like a dragon. 
These Jittrihntes, it may he cursorily noticed, 
themselves intimate the connexion of modern de- 
monology with the mythology of the ancients. 
The cloven foot is the attribute of Pan, to whose 
talents for inspiring terror we owe the word 2m7iic 
— the snaky tresses arc borrowed from the shield 
of Minerva, and the dragon train alone seems to 
be connected with the scriptural history.* 

Other heathen nations, whose creeds ccnild not 
have directly contributed to the system of demon- 
ology, because their manners and even their very 
existence w^as unknown wdien it was adopted, 
were nevertheless involved, so soon as Europeans 
l)(^came acquainted wdth them, in the same cliargo 
of witclna-aft and worship of demons, brought by 
the Christians of the middle ages, against the hea- 
thens of northern Europe and the Mahoinuiedans 
of the East. We learn from the information of 
a Portuguese voyager, that even the native Chris- 

^ Tho chart alluded to is one of the fac^sinulcs of an an- 
cient planisphere, engraved in bronze, about the end of the 
I century, and culled the Borgian Table, from its pos- 
sessor, Cardinal Stephen Borgia, and preserved in his Mu- 
seum at Veletri. 
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tians, (called those of St Thomas,) whom the dis- 
coverers found in India when they firSt arrived 
there, fell under suspicion of diabolical practices. 
It was almost in vain that the priests of one of 
their chapels produced to the Portuguese officers 
and soldiers a holy image, and called on them, 
as good Christians, to adore the blessed Virgin. 
The sculptor had been so little acquainted with 
his art, and the hideous form which he had pro- 
duced resembled an inhabitant of the infernal 
regions so much more than Our Lady of Grace, 
that one of the European officers, while, like his 
companions, he dropped on his knees, added the 
loud protest, that if the image represented the 
Devil, he paid his homage to the Holy Virgin, 

In South America the Spaniards justified the 
unrelenting cruelties exercised on tlie unhappy 
natives, by reiterating, in all their accounts of the 
countries whicli they discovered and conquered, 
that the Indians, in their idol worship, were fa- 
voured by the demons with a direct intercourse, 
and that their prie,sts inculcated doctrines and 
rites the foulest and most abhorrent to Christian 
ears. The great Snake-god of Mexico and otlier 
idols, w'orshipped with human sacrifices, and bathed 
in the gore of tlieir prisoners, gave but too much 
probability to this accusation ; and, if the images 
themselves were not actually tenanted by evil spi- 
rits, the worship which the Mexicans paid to them 
was founded upon such deadly cruelty and dark 
superstition, as might easily he 'believed to have 
been breathed into mortals by the agency of hell. 

Even in North America, the first settlors in 
New England, and other parts of that immense 
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continent, uniformly agreed that they detected, 
among the inhahitaiits, traces of an intimate con- 
nexion with Satan, It is scarce necessary to re- 
mark, that this opinion was founded exclusively 
upon the tricks practised hy the native Powahs, 
or cunning men, to raise themselves to infliienco 
among the chiefs, and to obtain esteem with the 
people, w hich, possessed as they were profession- 
ally of some skill in jugglery, and the knowledge 
of some medical herbs and secrets, the iiiiderstand- 
iiig of the colonists was unable to trace to their 
real source — ^legerdemain and inipostnre. By the 
account, however, (d* the liev'erend Cotton Mather, 
in his Magiialia, book vi.,* he does not ascribe to 
those Indian conjurers any skill greatly superior to 
a maker of ahnanjicks, or common fortune-teller. 
“ They,’' says the Doctor, “ universally acknow- 
ledged and worshipped many gods, and therefore 
highly esteemed and reverenced their priests, 
pow ahs, or wizards, wdio w ere esteemed as having 
immediate converse with the gods. To then>, 
therefore, they addressed themselves in all diflB- 
cult cases; yet could not all that desired that dig- 
nity, as they esteemed it, obtain familiarity with 
the infernal spirits. Nor were all powahs alike 
successful ill their addresses ; but they became 
such, cither by immediate revelation, or in the 
use of certain rites and ceremonies, wdiich tradi- 
tion had left as conducing to that end. In so 
much, that parents, out of zeal, often dedicated 
their children to the gods, and educated them 
accordingly, observing a certain diet, debarring 

* On Hemarkable Mercies of Divine Providence. 

F 
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sleep, <!vc, : yet of the many desigoe<l, but few 
obtained their desire. Supposing that \Vli(‘ro the 
practice of witcluTaft has beem highly esteemed, 
there must be given the plainest demonstration of 
mortals having familiarity with infernal spirits, I 
am willing to let my reader know, that, not many 
years since, here died one of tin* powahs, who ne- 
ver j>retended to astrological knowletlge, yet could 
precisely inform such who desired his assistance, 
from whence goods stolen from them were gone, 
and whither carried, with many things of tlie like 
nature ; nor was he ever known to endeavour to 
conceal his knowledge to be immediately fro)ti a 
pod subservient to him that the JE/ujlish worship. 
This powah being, by an EnglisJnnan worthy of 
credit, (who lately informed me of the same,) de- 
sired to advise him who had taken certain goods 
which liad been stolen, having formerly been an 
eye-witness of his ability, tlie powah, after a 
little ])ausing, demanded why he requested that 
from him, since himself served another God? that 
therefore he could not help him ; but added, ‘ If 
you can believe that my god way help you, I will 
try what I can do ; which diverted the man from 
further enquiry. I must a little digress, and tell 
iny reader, that this pow’ah's wife was accounted 
a godly woman, and lived in the practice and pro- 
fession of the Christian religion, not only by the 
approbation, but encouragement of her husband. 

constantly prayed in the family, and attend- 
ed the public worsliip on the Lord's days. He 
declared that he could not blame her, for that slie 
served a god that was above his ; but that as to 
himself, his god's continued kindness obliged him 
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not to forsake liis service.” It a])}>ears, from the 
above aiul similar passages, that J)r Cotton Ma- 
ther, an honest and devout, but sufficiently cre- 
dulous man, had mistaken the pur])ose of tlie to- 
lerant powah. The latter only desired to elude 
the necessity of his practices being brought under 
the observant eye of aa European, while lie found 
an ingenious apology in the admitted superiority 
wbicli lie naturally conceded to the Deity of a 
people, advanced, as lie might well conceive, so 
far above bis own in power and attaiiinients, as 
might reasonably infer a corresponding superior- 
ity in the nature and objects of their worship. 

From another narrative, we are entitled to in- 
fer that the European wizard was held superior 
to the native sorcerer of North America. Among 
the numberless extravagances of the Scottish 
Dissenters of the 17th century, now canonized 
in a lump by those who view them in the general 
light of enemies to Prelacy, was a certain ship- 
master, called, from liis size, Meikle John Gibb. 
Tills man, a person called Jamie, and one or two 
other men, besides twenty or thirty females who 
adhered to them, went the wildest lengths of 
entliusiasm. Gibb headed a party, who followed 
him into the moorlands, and at the Ford Moss, 
between Airth and Stirling, burned their Bibles, 
as an act of solemn adherence to llieir new faith. 
They were apprehended in consequence, and com- 
mitted to prison ; and the rest of the Dissenters, 
how ever differently they were affected by tlie per- 
secution of government, when it applied to them- 
selves, were nevertheless much offended that these 
poor mad people were not brought to capital pu- 
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nisliment for tlieir blasphemous extravae^ances ; 
and inipiitod it as a fresh crime to the Duke of Y ork, 
that, tliongli lie could not he often accused ot* toler- 
ation, ho considered the discipline of the house of 
correction as more likely to bring* the unfortunate 
Gibbitos to their senses, than the more dignified 
severities of a public trial and the gallows. The 
Camcronians, however, did their best to correct 
this scandalous lenity. As Meikle John Gibb, 
M’lio was their comrade in captivity, used to dis- 
turb their worship in jail by his maniac howling, 
two of them took turn about to hold liirn down 
by force, and silence him by a napkin thrust into 
his mouth. This mode of (juieting the unlucky 
heretic, though sufficiently emphatic, being deemed 
ineffectual or inconvenient, Georg*e Jackson, a iJa- 
meronian, who afterwards suffered at the gallows, 
daslied the maniac with his feet and hands against 
tlie wall, and beat him so severely, that the rest 
were afraid that he had killed him outright. Af- 
t<n* which specimen of fraternal chastisement, the 
lunatic, to avoid the repetition of the discipline, 
whenever theprisoners began worship, ran behind 
the door, and there, with his own napkin crammed 
into his mouth, sat howding like a chastised cur. 
But on being finally transported to America, John 
Gibb, we are assured, w^as much admired by the 
heathen for his familiar converse with the devil 
bodily, and offering sacrifices to him. “ He died 
there,” says Walker, “ about the year 1720.”* Wo 


♦ See Patrick Walker’s Biograpkia Presbyteriana, vol. 
ii. p. 23 ; also God’s Judgment upon Persecutors, and 
Wodrovv’u History, upon the article John Gibb. 
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must necessarily infer, that the pretensions of tlie 
natives to supernatural coniiniinication could not 
be of a high class, since we find them honouring 
this poor madman as their superior; and, in ge- 
neral, that the magic, or powahing, of the North 
American Indians, was not of a nature to be much 
apprehended by the British colonists, since the 
natives themselves gave honour and precedence 
to those Euro])eans who came among them with 
the character of possessing intercourse with tlie 
spirits whom they themselves professed to wor- 
ship. 

Notwithstanding this inferiority on the part 
of tho powahs, it occurred to the settlors that the 
heathen Indians and Roman Catholic Frenchmen 
were particularly favoured by the demons, who 
sometimes adopted their appearance, and showed 
themselves in their likeness, l o the great annoy- 
ance of the colonists. Thus, in the year 109?;^, a 
party of real or imaginary French and Indians ex- 
hibited themselves occasionally to the colonists of 
the town of Gloucester, in the county of Essex, 
New England, alarmed the country around very 
greatly, skirmished repeatedly with the English, 
and caused the raising of two regiments, and the 
dispatching a strong reinforcement to the assist- 
ance of the settlement. But as these visitants, 
by whom they were plagued more than a fortnight, 
though they exchanged fire with the settlers, ne- 
ver killed or scalped anyone, the English became 
convinced that tliey were not real Indians and 
Frenchmen, but that tlie devil and his agents had 
assumed such an appearance, although seemingly 
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not enabled ejfFoctually to support it, for tlict mo- 
lestation of tlie colony.* 

It aj)poars, then, that the ideas of superstition 
wliicli the more ignorant converts to the OJiristian 
faith borrowed from the wreck of the classic my- 
thology, wore so rooted in the minds of their suc- 
cessors, that these found corroboration of their 
faith in demonology in the practice of every pa- 
gan nation whose destiny it was to eiu'ounter them 
as enemies, and that as well within the limits of 
Kurope, as in every other part of the globe to 
which their arms were carried. In a w cu’d, it may 
be safely laid down, that the commonly received 
doctrine of demonology, presenting the same ge- 
neral outlines, though varied according to the 
fancy of particular nations, existed through all 
Europe, Jt seems to have been founded origi- 
nally oil feelings incident to the human lieart, or 
diseases to ^vliicli the human frame is liable, — to 
have been largely augmented by what classic su- 
perstitions survived the ruins of paganism, — and 
to have received new contributions from the opi- 
nions collected among the barbarous nations, whe- 
ther of the east or of the west. It is now neces- 
sary to enter more minutely into the question, and 
endefivour to trace from what especial sources the 
people of the middle ages derived those notions,^ 
which gradually assumed the shape of a regular 
system of demonology. 

* Magiialin, book vii. article xviil. "Tlie fact is also 
alleged in the Life of Sir Williuiu Phipps. 
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Crat'd o f Zoronsiler — received partialh/ into most HeathmNa- 
il<fns — Instances amontj the Celtic Tribes of Scotland — lleU 
ianc Feast — Gudetnan s (Jroft — Saclt abuses admitted into 
Christian it// after the earlier Ayes of the Church — Lau) 
o f the Homans against Witchcraft — Roman Customs sur- 
rice the fall of their Religion — instances — Demonology of 
the JS'orthci'n Ihirbarians — Nichsas — Bhar-^geist — Cor- 
respondence between the JVorthern and Romuii Witches— 
The. jtower of Fascination ascribed to the Sorceresses^^ 
Kxamplc from the lui/rbiggia Saga — The Projdieicsses of 
the Germans — The. Gods of Valhalla not highly regarded 
hy their Worshif>j>ers — Often defied by (he ( yuimpions— 
Demons of the North — Story of Assueit and Asmnrtd— 
Action of F/ectmeni against Spectres — Adventure of a 
Champion with the Goddess F eyu — Conversion of the 
Pagans (f Iceland to (,ltristianUy — Northern Supersti- 
tions mixed, with those, of the Cells — Satyrs of the North 
— Highland Ourisk — Meininy the Satt/r, 


The creed of Zoroaster, winch naturally occurs 
to unassisted reason as a mode of accounting for 
tlie mingled existence of good and evil in the vi-^ 
sible world — that belief which, in one modificatiou 
or another, supposes the co-existence of a benevo- 
lent and malevolent principle, which contend toge- 
ther without either being able decisively to prevail 
over his antagonist, leads the fear and awe deeply 
impressed on the h uman mind to the worship as well 
of the author of evil, so tremendous in all the effects 
of which credulity accounts him tlie primary cause, 
as to that of his great opponent, wlio is loved and 
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adored as the father of all that is good and bonn- 
tiful. Nay, such is the timid servility of hiiniau 
nature, that tlie worshippers will neglect the altars 
of the Author of good, rather than tliat of Arima- 
lies, trusting with indifference to the well-known 
mercy of the one, while they shrink from the idea 
of irritating the vengeful jealousy of the awful fa- 
ther of evil. 

The Celtic tribes, by whom, under various de- 
nominations, Europe seems to have been origin- 
ally peopled, ])osscsscd, in common with other 
savages, a natural tendency to the worship of tln^ 
evil principle. They did not, perhaps, adore Ari- 
inanes under one sole name, or consider the malig- 
nant divinities as snfficionlly powerful to under- 
take a direct struggle with the more benevolent 
gods ; yet they thought it n orth while to propi- 
tiate them by various expiatory rites and prayers, 
that they, and the elementary tempests, n Inch they 
conceived to be under their direct command, might 
be merciful to suppliants who had acknowledged 
their power, and deprecated their vengeance. 

Remains of these superstitions might be traced 
till past the middle of the last century, though fast 
becoming obsolete, or passing into mere popular 
customs of the country, whicli the peasantry ob- 
serve, without tliiiiking of their origin. About 
1769, when Mr Pennant made liis tour, the cere- 
mony of the Baalteiii, Beltane, or First of May, 
tliongh varying in different districts of the High- 
lands, was yet in strict observance ; and the cake, 
which wjis then baken with scrupulous attention 
to certain rites and forms, was divided into frag- 
ments, which were formally dedicated to birds or 
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boasts of prey, tliat tlicy, or rather the being 
whose agents they were, might sj^are the flocks 
and herds.* 

Another custom of similar origin lingered late 
among us. In many parishes of Scotland, there 
was sulfered to exist a certain portion of land, 
called the ffudeman s crafty which was nev^er plough- 
ed or cultivated, but suffered to remain waste, 
like the Temenos of a pagan temple. Though it 
was not expressly avowed, no one doubted that 
the goodman’s croft was set apart for some evil 
being ; in fact, that it was the portion of the arch- 
fiend himself, whom our ancestors distinguished 
by a nanii^, which, while it was generally under- 
stood, could not, it was supposed, be offensive to 
the stern inhabitant of the regions of despair. 
This was so general a custom, that the church 
published au ordinance against it ns an impious 
and blasphemous usage. 

This singular custom sunk before tlio efforts of 
the clergy in the seventeenth century ; but there 
must still be many alive, who in childhood have 
been taught to look with wonder on knolls and 
patches of ground left uncultivated, because, 
whenever a ploughshare entered the soil, the 
elementary spirits were supposed to testify their 
displeasure by storm and thunder. Within our 
own memory, many such places, sanctified to 
barrenness by some favourite popular supersti- 
tion, existed, both in Wales and Ireland, as well 

Sec Pennant’s Scottish Tour, vol. i. p. 111. The tra- 
veller mentions that some festival of the same kind was, in 
his time, observed in Gloucestershire. 
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as in Scotland; but the high price of agricultu- 
ral produce during the late war, renders it doubt- 
ful if a veneration for greybearded superstition 
has suffered any one of them to remain undese- 
crated. For the same reason, the mounts called 
Sith Bliruaith were respected, and it was deemed 
unlawful and dangerous to cut wood, dig earth 
and stones, or otherwise disturb thein.^ 

Now, it may at first sight seem strange that 
the Christian religion should have permitted the 
existence of such gross and impious relics of hea- 
thenism, in a land where its doctrines had obtain- 
ed universal credence. But this will not aj^pear 
so wonderful, when it is recollected that the origi- 
nal Christians under the heathen emperors were 
called to conversion by the voice of apostles aiid 
saints, invested for the purpose with miracnlous 
powers, as well of language, for communictuting 
their doctrine to the Gentiles, as of cures, for the 
purpose of authenticating their mission. Tliese 
converts must liavc been in general such ehet 
persons as wore effectually called to make part of 
the infant church ; and when liypocritc‘s ventured, 
like Ananias and Sapphira, to intrude themselves 
into so select an association, they were liable, at 
the Divine pleasure, to be detected and punish- 
ed. On the contrary, the nations who were con- 
verted afier Christianity had become tlio religion 
of the empiire were not brought within the i>ale 
such a principle of selection, as when the 

* See on the Subterranean Gmwwnu'ealih, i>y Mi' 

RoiiETvT Kikke, Minister of AberfWIe. 
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church consisted of a few individuals, who had, 
upon conviction, exchanged the errors of the pa- 
gan religion for the dangers and duties incurred 
by those who embraced a faith inferring the self- 
denial of its votaries, and at the same time expo- 
sing them to persecution. When the cross became 
triumphant, and its cause no longer required the 
direction of inspired men, or the evidence of mi- 
racles, to compel reluctant belief, it is evident that 
the converts who thronged into the fold mu%t liave, 
many of tliem, entered because Cltristianity was 
the j}revailing faith — ^many because it was the 
cliun-h, tlie members of which rose most readily 
to promotion — many, finally, who, though content 
to resign tlie worship of pagan divinities, could 
not, at oin;e, clear their minds of heathen ritual 
and heathen observances, which they inconsist- 
ently laboured to unite with the more simple and 
majestic faith that disdained such impure union* 
If this was the case, even in the Roman empire, 
where the converts to the Christian faith must 
have found, among the earlier members of the 
cliurcb, the readiest and the soundest instruction, 
hoAv much more imperfectly could those foreign 
and barbarous tribes receive the necessary reli- 
gious information from some zealous and enthu- 
siastic preacher, wjio christened them by hundreds 
in one day ? Still less could we imagine tliem to 
have acquired a knowledge of Cliristianity, in the 
genuine and perfect sense of the word, when, as 
was frequently the case, they only assumed the 
profession of the religion that had become the 
choice of some favoured chief, wdiosc example 
they followed in mere love and loyalty, without, 
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perhaps, attaching more consequence to achaiig-e 
of religion than to a change of garments, ’ Such 
hasty converts, professing tlieniselvcs Christians, 
but neither weaned from their old belief, nor in- 
structed in their new one, entered the sanctuary 
without laying aside the superstitions with which 
their young minds had been imbued ; and accus- 
tomed to a plurality of deities, some of them, who 
bestowed unusual thought on the matter, might 
be of opinion, that, in adopting the God of the 
Christians, they liad not renounced tlie service of 
every infericn* power. 

If, indeed, the laws of the empire could have 
becm supposed to have had any influence over those 
fierce barbarians, who conceived that the empire 
itself lay before them as a spoil, they might nave 
been told that Constantine, taking the offence of 
alleged magicians and sorcerers in the same light 
ill which it was viewed in the law of JVloses, had 
denounced death against any who used these un- 
lawful enquiries into futurity. Let the unlawful 
curiosity of prying into futurity," says the law, 
‘‘ be silent in every one henceforth and for ever.* 
For, subjected to the avenging sword of the law, 
he shall be punished capitally who disobeys .our 
commands in this matter.” 

If, however, we look more closely into this enact- 
ment, we shall be led to conclude that the civil law 
does not found upon the prohibitions and penalties 
in Scripture ; although it condemns the ars inathe- 
matica (for the most mystic and uncertain of all 
sciences, real or pretended, at that time held the 


Codex, lib. ix. tit. 18, cap. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 7, 8. 
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title AviricU now distingiiislies tlic most exact) as a 
(lainnablo art, and utterly interdicted, and declares 
that the practitioners therein should die by fire, as 
eiuiinies of the human race — yet the reason of this 
severe treatnnmt seems to he different from that 
acted upon in the Mosaical institutions. The weight 
of tlu^ crime among the Jews was placed on tlie blas- 
phemy of the diviners, and their treason against 
the th(‘ocracy instituted by Jehovah. The Ro * 
man legislators were, on the other liand, moved 
chiefly by the danger arising to the person of the 
prince and the quiet of the state, so apt to be un- 
settled by every pretence or encoiirageineiit to in- 
novation. The reigning emperors, therefore, were 
desirous to place a check upon the mathematics, 
(as they termed the art of divination,) much more 
for a politi(;al than a religious clause, since we ob- 
serve, in tlie history of the empire, how often the 
detlironement or deatli of the sovereign was pro- 
duced by conspiracies or mutinies which took 
their rise from pretended prophecies. In this 
mode of viewing the crime, the lawyers of the 
lower empire acted upon the example of those 
who liad compiled the laws of the twelve tables.^ 

’15y this more ancient code, the punishment of death 
w as indeed denounced against those who destroyed crops, 
awakened stoi-ins, or brought over to their barns and gar- 
ners the fruits of the earth; but, by good fortune, it left 
the agriculturists of the period at liberty to use the meaut» 
they thought most proper to I’euder their tields fertile and 
])h;ntiful. Pliny informs us, that one Cnius Furius Cre- 
siiius, a Roman of mean estate, raised larger crops from a 
small field, than his neighbours could obtain from more 
ample possessions. He was brought before the judge, 
upon a charge, averring that he conjured the fruits of the 
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The mistaken and misjdaeed devotion m lilcli Ho- 
race recommends to the rural iiyinpli, PIfidyle, 
would have been a crime of a deep dye in a Cbris- 
tian convert, and must have subjected him to 
excommunication, as one relapsed to the rites 
of paganism ; but he might indulge his supersti- 
tion, by supposing, that though he must not 
worship Pan or Ceres as gods, he was at liber- 
ty to fear them in their new capacity of fiends. 
Some compromise between the fear and the con- 
science of the new converts, at a time wlieii the 
church no longer consisted exclusively of saints, 
martyrs, and confessors, the disciples of inspired 
Aj)ostles, led them, and even their priestly guides, 
subject like themselves to human passions and 
.errors, to resort as a cliarm, if not as an act of 
worsliip, to those sacrifices, words, and ritual, by 
whicli the heathen, whom they had succeeded, 
pret(?uded to arrest evil, or procure benefits. 

AV hen such belief in a hostile principle and its 
imaginations was become general in tlie Homan 
empire, the ignorance of its conquerors, those 
wild nations, Franks, Goths, Vandals, Huns, and 
similar classes of unrqfiiied humanity, made them 
prone to an error which there were few judicious 
preachers to warn them against; and we ought ra- 
ther to wonder and admire the Divine clemency, 
wliieVi imparted to so rude nations the light of 
the Gospel, and disposed them to receive a religion 

earth, j)roduced by his neighbours’ farms, into his own pos- 
session. Cresinus appeared, and, having proved tin* return 
of his farm to be the produce of his own hard and unremit- 
ting labour, as well us superior skill, was dismissed with 
the highest honours. 
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so roj)nf]^nant to tlieir warlike liakits, than tliat 
they dionld, at tlie same time, have adopted many 
gross .snj)ersiitions, borrowed from the pagans, 
or retained iiiimlnus of those which had made 
part of their own national forms of heathenism. 

Thus, though the thrones of Jupiter, and the 
superior deities of the heathen Pantheon, were 
totally overthrown and broken to pieces, frag- 
ments of their worship, and many of their rites, 
survived the conversion to Christianity, — nay, are 
in ex:istonce even at this late and enlightened pe- 
riod, although those by Avhom they are practised 
have not preserved the least memory of their ori- 
ginal purpose. We may hastily mention one or 
two customs of classical origin, in addition to the 
Beltane and those already notic ed, which remain 
as examples that the manners of the Romans once 
gave the tone to the greater part of the island of 
Britain, and at least to the whole which was to 
the south of the wall of Severus. 

The following customs still linger in the soiitli 
of Scotland, and belong to this class : The bride, 
when sbe enters the house of her husband, is lifted 
over the threshold, and to step on it, or over it, 
voluntarily, is reckoned a bad omen. This custom 
was universal in Rome, where it was observed as 
keeping iii memory the rape of the Sabines, and 
that it was by a show of violence towards the fe- 
males, that the object of peopling the city was at- 
tained. On the same occasion, a sweet cake, baked 
for the purpose, is broken above the head of the 
bride ; which is also a rite of classic antiquity. 

In like manner, the Scottish, even of the better 
rank, avoid contracting marriage in the month of 
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May, wliicli gonial season of flowers and breezes 
might, in otlier respects, appear so peculiarly fa- 
vourable for that purpose. It was specially ob- 
jected to the marriage of Mary with the profligate 
Earl of Botliwell, that the union was formed with- 
in this interdicted month. This prejudice was so 
rooted among tlie Scots, that, in 1684, a set of en- 
tliiisiasts, called Gibbites, proposed to renounce it, 
among a long list of stated festivals, fast days, po- 
pish relics, not forgetting the profane names of 
the days of tlie week, names of the months, and 
all sorts of idle and silly practices which tlieir ten- 
der consciences took an exception to. This ob- 
jection to solemnize marriage in the merry month 
of May, however fit a season for courtship, is also 
borrowed from the Roman ])agans, Mdiich, had 
these fanatics been aware of it, would have been 
an additional reason for their anathema against 
the practice. The ancients have given us as a 
maxim, that it is only bad women who marry in 
that month.* 

The custom of saying, God bless you, wlien a 
person in company sneezes, is, in like manner, de- 
rived from sternutation being considered as a 
crisis of the plague at Athens, and the hope that, 
when it was attained, the patient had a chance of 
recovery. 

But besides these, and many other customs 
which the various nations of Europe received 
from the classical times, and which it is not our 
object to investigate, they derived from thence a 
shoal of superstitious beliefs, which, blended and 


* jVIiJee nubent Mala. 
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mingled with those which they brought with them 
out of their own country, fostered and formed the 
materials of a demonological creea^ which has de- 
scended down almost to our own times. Nixas, or 
Nicksa, a river or ocean god, worshipped on the 
shores of the Baltic, seems to have taken uncon- 
tested possession of the attributes of Neptune. 
Amid the twilight winters and overpowering 
tempests of these gloomy regions, he had been 
not unnaturally chosen as the power most adverse 
to man, and tlie supernatural character with 
which he w'as invested, has descended to our time 
under two different aspects. The Nixa of the 
Germans is one of those fascinating and lovely 
fays whom tlie ancients termed Naiads ; and un- 
less her pride is insulted, or her jealousy awaken- 
ed, by an inconstant lover, her temper is gene- 
rally mild, and her actions beneficent. The Old 
Nick, known in England, is an equally genuine 
descendant of the northern sea god, and possesses 
a larger portion of his powers and terrors. The 
British sailor, who fears nothing else, confesses 
lus terror for this terrible being, and believes him 
the author of almost all the various calamities to 
which the precarious life of a seaman is so con- 
tinually exposed. 

The Bliar-guest, or Bhar-geist, by which name 
it is generally acknowledged through various 
country parts of England, and particularly in 
Yorkshire, also called a Dobie — a local spectre 
which haunts a particular spot under various 
forms — is a deity, as his name implies, of Teuto- 
nic descent ; and if it be true, as the author has 
been informed, that some families bearing the 
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name of Dol»ie carry a phantom, or spoctr<j pas- 
sant, in thoir armorial hearings,^ it j)lainly im- 
plies, tliat, lion'erer tlie word may hav(^ been se- 
lected for a proper name, its original derivation 
had not then been i'orp^otten. 

The chssir mythology presented niimerous 
points in wliicli it readily coalesced with that of 
the Germans, Danes, and Northmen of a later 
period, Tliey recognised the power of Erictho, 
Caiiidia, and other sorceresses, whose spoils could 
perplex the course of the elements, intercept the 
iniiuence of the sun, and prevent his beneficial 
operation upon tlie fruits of the earth ; call down 
the moon from her appointed sphere, and disturb 
the original and destined course of nature by their 
words and charms, and the power of the evil spi- 
rits whom they evoked. They were also profes- 
sionally implicated in all such mystic and secret 
rites and ceremonies as were used to conciliate 
the favour of the infernal powers, whose disposi- 
tions were supposed as dark and wayward, as 
their realms w^ere gloomy and dismal. 8uch Jiags 
were frequent agents in the violation of uribu- 
ried bodies, and it was believed, by tlie vulgar at 
least, that it w^as dangerous to leave corpses un- 
guarded, lest they should be mangled by the 
witches, who took from them the most choice 

* A similar bcaring^ has been ascrihed, for tlic same rea- 
son, to those of the name of Fantome, who eaiTi'ed of old a 
gohlirij jgo* phantom, in a shroud sable passant, on a held 
azure. % Both hearings arc founded on what is called cant- 
ing heraldry, a si»ecies of art disowned hy the writers on 
the science, yet universally made use of hy those who prac- 
tise the art of blazonry. 
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ingredients composing tlieir cliarms. Above all, 
it must not be forgotten that tliese friglitfnl sor- 
ceresses possessed the ponder of transforming 
themselves and others into animals, whicli are 
used in theiv decree of quadrupeds^ or in what- 
ever other laborious occupation belongs to the 
transformed state. The poets of tlie heathens, 
with authors of fiction, such as Lucian and Apu- 
Jeius, ascribe all tliesc powers to tlie witches of 
the pagan world, combining them with the art of 
poisoning, and of making magical philtres, to se- 
duce the affections of the young and beautiful ; 
and sucli were the characteristics which, in greater 
or less extent, the people of the middle ages ascri- 
bed to the witches of their day. 

But ill thus adopting the superstitions of the 
ancients, tlie concpiorors of the Roman empire 
combined them witli similar articles of belief, which 
they had brought with them from tlieir original 
settlements in the Nortli, where tlie existence of 
hags of the same character formed a great feature 
in their Sagas and their Chronicles. It requires 
but a slight acquaintance Avith these compositions, 
to enable the reader to recognise in the Gaklrakin- 
na of the Scalds, the Stri/ga^ or witch-woman of ' 
more classical climates. In the nortlieni ideas of 
witches, there was no irreligioii concerned with 
their lore ; on the contrary, the possession of ma- 
gical knowledge was an especial attribute of Odin 
himself ; and to intrude themselves upon a deity, 
and compel him to instruct them in Avhat they de- 
sired to know, was accounted not an act of impiety, 
but of gallantry and Jiigh courage, among those 
sons of the sword and the speai% Their matrons 
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possessed a high reputation for magic, for prophe- 
tic powers, for creating illusions ; and, if not capa- 
ble of transformations of the human body, they 
were at least able to impose such fascination on the 
sight of their enemies, as to conceal for a period 
the objects of which they were in search. 

There is a remarkable story in the Eyrbiggia 
Saga, (Historia Eyranorum,) giving the result of 
such a controversy between two of these gifted 
women, one of whom was determined on disco- 
vering and putting to death the son of the other, 
named Katla, who in a brawl had cut off the hand 
of the daughter-indaw of Geirada. A party de- 
tached to avenge this wrong, by putting Oddo to 
death, returned deceived by the skill of his mother. 
They had found only Katla, they said, spinning flax 
from a large distaff. “ Fools,'’ said Geirada, “ that 
distaff was the man you sought.” They returned, 
seized the distaff, and burnt it. But this second 
time, the witch disguised her son under the ap- 
pearance of a tame kid. A third time he was a 
hog, which grovelled among the ashes. The party 
returned yet again ; augmented, as one of Katla s 
maidens, who kept watch, informed lier mistress, 
by one in a blue mantle. “ Alas I” said Katla, ” it 
is the sorceress Geirada, against whom spells avail 
not.” Accordingly, the hostile party, entering for 
the fourth time, Seized on the object of their ani- 
mosity, andi^t him to death.* This species of 
witchcraft is well known in Scotland as the 
moiir^ or deceptio visus, and was supposed to be a 
special attribute of the race of Gipsies. 


Eyrbiggia Saga, in Northern Antiquities. 
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Neither are those prophetesses to be forgotten, 
so mYich honoured among the German tribes, that, 
as we are assured by Tacitus, they rose to the highest 
rank in their councils, by their supposed superna- 
tural knowledge, and even obtained a share in the 
direction of their armies. TJus peculiarity in the 
habits of the North was so general, that it was no 
unusual thing to see females, from respect to their 
supposed views into futurity, and the degree of di- 
vine inspiration which was vouchsafed to them, 
arise to tlie degree of IIaxa, or chief priestess, 
from which comes the word Hexe^ now univer- 
Stally used for a witch; a circumstance which 
plainly shows, that the mythological system of the 
ancient natives of the North had given to the 
modern language an appropriate word for dis- 
tinguishing those females wlio had intercourse 
with the sj»iritual world.* 

It is undeniable that these Pythonesses w^ere 

' It may Ik* worth w>iile to notice, that the word Ilaxa 
is still used in Scxitland in its sense of a druidess, or chief 
priestess, to distinguish the places where such females ex- 
ercised their ritual. There is a species of small intrench- 
mont oil the western descent of the Eildon hills, which 
IMr Milne, in his account of the parish of Melrose, drawn 
up about eighty years ago, says was denominated Bouijo, 
a word of unknown, derivation, by which the place is still 
known. Here an universal and subsisting tradition bore, 
tiiat human sacrifices were of yore offered, while the people 
assisting could behold the ceremony fj*om the elevation of 
the glacis, which slopes inward. With this place of sacrifice 
communicated a path, still dismaiible, called the HaxeUU 
yatef leading to a sm^l glen, or narrow valley, called the 
llaxcllcleuch — both which words are probably derived from 
the Haxa, or chief priestess of the pagans. 
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held in high respect while the pagan religion 
lasted ; but for that very reason they became ’odi- 
ous so soon as the tribe was converted to Chris- 
tianity. They were, of course, if they pretended 
to retain tlieir influence, either despised as impos- 
tors, or feared as sorceresses ; and the more that, 
in particular instances, they became dreaded for 
their power, the more they were detested, under 
the conviction that they derived it from the ene- 
my of man. The deities of the northern hea- 
thens underwent a similar metamorphosis, resem- 
bling that proposed by Drawcansir in the Re- 
hearsal, who threatens “ to make a god subscribe 
himself a devil.” 

The warriors of the North received this new 
impression concerning the influence of their dei- 
ties, and the source from which it was derived, with 
the more indiJfereiice, as their worship, wlicn their 
mythology was most generally established, was 
never of a very reverential or devotional charac- 
ter. Their ideas of their own merely liiiniaii 
prowess was so high, that the chan) pious made 
it their boast, as we have already hinted, they 
would not: give way in fight even to the iiumor- 
• tal gods tliemselves. Such, we learn from (-«e- 
sar, was the idea of the Germans concerning the 
Suevi or Swabians, a tribe to whom the others 
yielded the palm of valour ; and many individual 
stories ai*e told in the Sagas concerning bold 
champions, who had fought, not only witli the 
sorcerers, but with the demigods of the system, 
and come off unharmed, if not victorious, in the 
contest. Hotlier, for example, encountered the 
god Thor in battle, as Diomede, in the Iliad, enga^ 
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ges with Mars, and with like success. Barth olirte^ 
gives us repeated examples of the same kind. 

Know this,” said Kiartan to Glaus Trigguasen, 
“ that I believe neither in idols or demons. I have 
travelled through various strange countries, and 
have encountered many giants and monsters, and 
have never been conquered by them ; I therefore 
put my sole trust in my own strength of body 
and courage of soul.” Another yet more broad 
auswer was made to St Glaus. King of Norway, 
by Oaukater. “ 1 am neither Pagan nor Chris- 
tian. My (;omi*ades and I profess no other reli- 
gion than a [)erfect confidence in our own strength 
and invincibility in battle.” Such chieftains were 
of the sect of Mezeutius — 

“ Doxtra inihi Deus, et teliiui) quad luisisile libro, 
Nuiic adisiiit !” 

And we cannot wonder that champions of such a 
character, careh?ss of their gods while yet acknow- 
ledged as such, readily regarded them as demons 
after their conversion to Christianity. 

To incur the highest extremity of danger be- 
came accounted a proof of that insuperable valour 
for which every Northman desired to be lamed, 
and their annals afford numerous instances of en- 
counters Avith ghosts, witches, furies, and fiends, 
whom the Kieinpe, or champions, compelled to 
submit to their mere mortal strengtli, and yield 
to their service the weapons or other treasures 
which they guarded in their tombs. 

* Pe causis contetnpt.'c necis, lib. i. cap. 6. 
t iEneid, lib. x. line 77a 
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The Norsemen were the more prone to these 
superstitions, because it was a favourite fancy of 
theirs that, in many instances, the change from 
life to cleatli altered the temper of the human spi- 
rit from benignant to malevolent ; or perhaps, that 
when the soul left the body, its departure was oc- 
casionally supplied by a wicked demon, who took 
the opportunity to enter and occupy its late habi- 
tation. 

Upon such a supposition the w’ild fiction that 
follows is probably grounded ; which, extravagant 
as it is, possesses something striking to tlie ima* 
gination. Saxo Grjimmaticns tells us of the fame 
of two Norse princes or chiefs, who had formed 
what was called a brotherhood in arms, imply- 
ing not only the firmest friendship and constant 
support during nil the adventures which they 
should undertake in life, but binding them by a 
solemn compact, that after the death of either, the 
survivor should descend alive into the sepulchre 
of his hrother-in-arms, and consent to be bu- 
ried alongst with him. The task of fulfilling this 
dreadful compact fell upon Asmund, his compa- 
nion, Assueit, having been slain in battle. The 
tomb was formed after the ancient northern cus- 
tom in what was called the age of hills, — ^that 
is, wlien it was usual to bury persons of distiii- 
gtiisbed merit or rank on some conspicuous spot, 
which was crowned with a mound. With this pur- 
pose a deep narrow vault was constructed, to he 
the apartment of the future tomb over which 
the sepulchral heap was to be piled. Here they 
deposited arms, trophies, poured forth, perhaps, 
the blood of victims, introduced into the tomb 
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the war-horses of the champions, and when these 
rites had been duly paid, the body of Assueit was 
placed in the dark and narrow house, while his 
faithful brother-in-arms entered and sat down by 
the corpse, without a word or look which testified 
regret or unwillingness to fulfil his fearful en^ 
gagement. The soldiers who had witnessed this 
singular interment of the dead and living, rolled 
a huge stone to the mouth of the tomb, and piled 
so much earth and stones above the spot as made 
a mound visible from a great distance, and then, 
with loud lamentation for the loss of such un- 
daunted leaders, they dispersed themselves like a 
dock which has lost its shepherd. 

Years passed away after years, and a century 
had elapsed, ere a noble Swedish rover, bound 
upon some high adventure, and supported by a 
gallant band of followers, arrived in the valley 
whicli took its name from the tomb of the breth- 
ren-in-arms. The story M^as told to the strangers, 
whose leader determined on opening the sepul- 
chre, partly because, as already hinted, it was reck- 
oned a heroic action to brave the anger of depart- 
ed heroes by violating their tombs ; partly to at- 
tain the arms and swords of proof with which the 
deceased had done their great actions. He set his 
soldiers to work, and soon removed the earth 
and stones from one side of the mound, and laid 
bare the entrance. But the stoutest of tlie rovers 
started back when, instead of the silence of a tomb, 
they heard within horrid cries, the clash of swords, 
the clang of armour, and all the noise of a mor- 
tal combat between two furious champions. A 
young warrior was let down into the profound 
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tomb by a cord, which was drawn up shortly af- 
ter, in hopes of news from beneath. But ‘when 
the adveaturer descended, some one threw him 
from the cord, and took his place in the noose. 
When the rope was pulled up, the soldiers, in- 
stead of their companion, beheld Asmund, the 
survivor of the brethren-in-arms. He rushed into 
the open air, his sword drawn in his liand, his 
armour half torn from his body, the left side of 
his face almost scratched off, as by the talons of 
some wild beast. He had no sooner appeared 
in the li^lit of day, than, with the improvisa- 
tory poetic talent, which these champions often 
united with heroic strength and bravery, he 
poured forth a string of verses containing the 
history of his hundred years’ conflict within the 
tomb. It seems that no sooner was the sepul- 
chre closed than the corpse of the slain Assueit 
arose from the ground, inspired by some raven- 
ous goule, and having first torn to pieces and de- 
voured the horses which had been entombed with 
them, threw himself upon the companion who 
had just given him such a sign of devoted friend- 
ship, in order to treat him in the same manner. 
The hero, no way discountenanced by the hor- 
rors of his situation, took to his arms, and de- 
fended liimself manfully against Assueit, or rather 
against the evil demon who tenanted that cham- 
pion’s body. In this manner the living brother 
waged a preternatural combat, which had endu- 
red during a whole century, when Asmund, at 
last obtaining the victory, prostrated his enemy, 
and by driving, as he boasted, a stake through 
his body, had finally reduced him to the state of 
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<]uiet becoming a tenant of the tomb. Having 
chanted the triumphant account of his contest 
and victory, this mangled conqueror fell dead be- 
fore them. The body of Assueit was taken 
out of the tomb, burnt, and the ashes disper- 
sed to heaven; whilst that of the victor, now 
lifeless, and without a companion, was deposited 
there, so tliat it was hoped his slumbers might 
remain undisturbed.* The precautions taken 
against Assueit’s reviving a second time, reinijid 
ns of those adopted in the Greek islands, and in 
the Turkish provinces, against the Vampire. It 
affords also a derivation of the ancient English 
law in case of suicide, when a stake was driven 
through the body, originally to keep it secure in 
the tomb. 

The Northern people also acknowledged a kind 
of ghosts, who, when they had obtained posses- 
sion of a building, or the right of haunting it, 
did not defend themselves against mortals on 
the kniglitly principle of duel, like Assueit, nor 
were amenable to the prayers of the priest or the 
spells of the sorcerer, but became tractable when 
properly convened in a legal process. The Eyr- 
biggia 8aga acquaints us, that the mansion of a 
respectable landholder in Iceland was, soon after 
the settlement of tJiat island, exposed to a per- 
secution of this kind. The molestation was pro- 
duced by the concurrence of certain mystical and 
spectral phenomena, calculated to introduce such 
persecution. About the comm en cement of win- 
ter, with that slight exchange of darkness and 

* See Saxo Grammaticus, Hist. Dan. lib. v. 
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twilight which constitutes night and day in these 
latitudes, a contagious disease arose in a family 
of conse<j lienee, and in the neighbourhood, which, 
sweeping olF several members of the family at 
different times, seemed to tlireaten them all with 
death. But the death of these persons was at- 
tended with the singular consequence, that their 
spectres were seen to wander in the neighbour- 
hood of the nijinsion-hoiise, terrifying, and even 
assaulting, those of the living family who ven- 
tured abroad. As tbe number of the dead mem- 
bers of the devoted household seemed to in- 
crease in proportion to that of the survivors, the 
ghosts took it upon them to enter the house, and 
produce their aerial forms and wasted pliysiog- 
nomy, even in the stove whore the lire was main- 
tained for the general use of the inhabitants, 
and which, in an Iceland wdnter, is tlie only com- 
fortable place of assembling the family. But the 
remaining inhabitants of the place, terrified by 
tbe intrusion of these spectres, chose railier te 
withdraw to the other extremity of the house, 
and abandon their w^arin seats, than to endure 
the neighbourhood of the phantoms. Complaints 
w^ere at length made to a pontifip of the god Thor, 
named Snorro, who exercised considerable inffii- 
ence in the island. By his counsel, tlie young 
proprietor of the haunted mansion assembled a 
jury, or inquest, of his neighbours, constituted in 
the usual judicial form, as if to judge an ordinary 
civil matter, and proceeded, in their presence, to 
cite individually the various phantoms and resem- 
hlaiices of the deceased members of the family, 
to show by what warrant they disputed with 
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flim and ]iis servants the quiet possession of his 
property, and wluit dc^fence they could plead for 
thus interfering witli and incommoding the living. 
Tlie spectres of the dead, by name, and in order 
as summoned, appeared on their being called, and 
muttering some regrets at being obliged to aban- 
don their dwelling, departed, or vanished, from 
the astonished inquest. Jiidginent then went 
against the ghosts by default ; and the trial by 
jury, of which we here can trace the origin, ob- 
tained a triumph unknown to aiiy of the great wri- 
ters who have made it the subject of eulogy.* 

Jt was not only with the spirits of the dead that 
the warlike people of the North made war with- 
out timidity, and successfully entered into suits 
of ejectment : These daring champions often bra- 
ved the indignation even of the superior deities 
of their mythology, rather than allow that there 
existed any being before whom their boldness 
could quail. Such is the singular story, how a 
young man of high courage, in crossing a desolate 
ridge of mountains, met with a huge waggon, in 
which the goddess Freya, (L e. a gigantic idol 
formed to represent her,) together with her shrine, 
and the wealthy offerings attached to it, >vas tra- 
velling from one district of the country to ano- 
ther. The shrine, or sanctuary of the idol, Avas, 
like a modern (raravan travelling wdth a show% 
screened by boards and curtains from the pub- 
iie gaze, and the equipage was under the im- 
mediate guidance of the priestess of Freya, a 
young, good-looking, and attractive woman. The 


Eyrbiggia Saga. See Northern Antiquities. 
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traveller naturally associated himself with the 
priestess, who, as she walked on foot, appanmt- 
ly was in no decree displeased with the com- 
pany of a powerful and handsome young man, 
as a guicle and companion on the journey. It 
chanccid, however, that the presence of the cham- 
pion, and his discourse w’ith the priestess, was 
less satisfactory to the goddess than to tlie par- 
ties principally concerned. By a certain signal 
the divinity sunimoiied the priestess to the sanc- 
tuary, who presently returned with tears in her 
eyes, and terror in her countenance, to inform her 
companion that it was the Avill of Freya that he 
should depart, and no longer travt^l in their com- 
pany. You must Jiave mistaken the meaning of 
tlie goddess,'* said the champion; Freya cannot 
have formed a wish so unreasonable, as to desire I 
should abandon the straight and good road, which 
leads me directly on my journey, to choose pre- 
cipitous paths and byroads, where I may break 
my neck.” — “ Nevertheless,” said the priestess, 
tlie goddess will be highly offended if you dis- 
obey her commands, nor can I conceal from you 
that she may personally assault you." — It will 
be at her own peril if she should be so auda- 
cious,” said the champion, “ for I will try the 
power of this axe against the strength of beams 
and boards.” The priestess chid him for his im- 
piety ; but being unable to compel him to obey the 
goddess’s mandate, they again relapsed into fami- 
liarity, which advanced to such a point, that a clat- 
tering noise within the tabernacle, as of machine- 
ry put in motion, intimated to the travellers that 
Freya, who perhaps had some qualities in common 
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witli the classical Vesta, thought a personal inter- 
ruptio'n of this tete-a-tete ought to be deferred no 
longer. The ( urtains flew open, and the massive 
and awkward idol, who, we may sii])pose, resem- 
hled in form the giant created by Frankenstein, 
leapt lumbering from the carriage*, and rushing on 
the intrusive traveller, dealt him, witli its wooden 
hands and arms, siicli tremendous blows, as were 
equally dilhcult to parry or to endure. But the 
champion was armed with a double-edged Danish 
axe, with wliich he bestirred himself with so much 
strength and activity, that at length he split the 
head of tlie image, and with a severe blow liewed 
off its left l(‘g. The image of Freya then fell 
motionless to the ground, and the demon which 
had animated it, tied yelling from the battered 
tenement. The champion was now victor ; and, 
according to the law of arms, took possession of 
the female and the baggage. Ihe priestess, the 
divinity of whose patroness had been, by the 
event of the combat, sorely lessened in her eyes, 
was now easily induced to become the associate 
and concubine of the conqueror. SIhj accompa- 
nied him to the district whitlicr ho was travelling, 
and there displayed the shrine of Freya, taking 
care to hide the inj lines Avhich the goddess had 
received in the brawl. The champion came in for 
a share of a gainful trade driven by the priestess, 
besides appropriating to himself most of the trea- 
sures which the sanctuary had formerly contained. 
Neither does it appear that Freya, having, per- 
haps, a sensible recollection of the power of the 
axe, ever again ventured to appear in person for the 
purpose of calling her false stewards to account. 
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The national estimation of deities, concerning 
whom such stories could be told and believed, was, 
of course, of no deep or respectful character. The 
Icelanders abandoned Odin, Frey a, Thor, and 
their whole pagan mythology, in consideration of 
a single disputation between tlie heathen priests 
and the Christian missionaries. The priests 
threatened the island with a desolating eruption 
of the volcano called Hecla, as the necessary con- 
sequence of the vengeance of their deities. Snor- 
ro, the same who advised the inquest against the 
ghosts, had become a convert to the(Miristian reli- 
gion, and was present on the occasion, and as the 
conference was held on the surface of wliat had 
been a stream of lavji, now covered with vegetable 
substances, be answered the priests with much 
readiness, To what was the indignation of the 
gods owing, when the substance on whichwe stand 
was fluid and scorching ? Believe me, men of Ice- 
land, the eruption of the volcano depends on na- 
tural circumstances, now as it did tlien, and is 
not the tmgine of vengeance intrusted to Thor 
and Odin.” It is evident, that men who reasoned 
with so much accuracy concerning the imbecility 
of Odin and Thor, were well prepared, on aban- 
doning their worship, to consider their former dei- 
ties/of whom they believed so much that was im- 
pious, in the light of evil demons. 

But there were some particulars of the northern 
creed, in which it corresponded so exactly with 
that of the classics, as leaves room to doubt 
whether the original Asae, or Asiatics, the found- 
ers of the Scandinavian system, had, before their 
migration from Asia, derived them from some 
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common source with those of tlie Greeks and 
Romans ; or whether, on the other hand, the same 
proneness of the human mind to superstition, has 
caused that similar ideas are adopted in different 
regions, as the same plants are found in distant 
countries, without the one, as far as can he dis- 
covered, having obtained the seed from the others. 

The classical fiction, for example, of the satyrs, 
and other subordinate deities of wood and wild, 
whose power is rather delusive than formidable, 
and whose supernatural pranks intimate rather 
a wish to inflict terror than to do hurt, Avas re- 
ceived among the northern people, and perhaps 
transferred by them to the Celtic tribes. Jt is 
an idea which seems coinmon to many nations. 
The existence of a satyr, in the silvan form, is 
even pretended to be proved by the evidence of 
Saiiit Anthony, to Avhom one is said to have ap- 
peared in the desert. The Scottish Gael have an 
idea of the same kind, respecting a goblin called 
OurisJi, whose form is like that of Fan, and his 
attendants something between a man and a goat, 
the nether extremities being in the latter form. 
A species of cavern, or rather hole, in the rock, 
aflords to the wildest retreat in the romantic 
neighbourhood of Loch Katrine, a name taken 
from classical superstition. It is not the least 
curious circumstance, that from this silvan deity 
the modern nations of Kurope have borrowed the 
degrading and nnsuitahle emblems of the goat’s 
visage and form, the horns, hoofs, and tail, with 
which they haye depicted the author of evil, when 
it pleased him to show himself on earth. 8o that 
the alteration of a single word, would render 

H 
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Pope’s well-knou'ii line more truly adapted to 
the fact, should we venture to read, 

And l*an to Saf<m Itiiuls his heathoii horn.” 

Wo cannot attribute the triiiisference of the at- 
tributes of the northern satyr, or Celtic ourisk, to 
the arcli-tiond, to any particular resemblance be- 
tween the character of these deities and that of 
Satan. On the contrary, the ourisk of the Celts 
was a creature by no means peculiarly male- 
volent, or formidably powerful ; but rathe-r a me- 
lancholy spirit, which dwelt in wildernesses far re- 
moved from men. if we are to identify him with 
. the Brown Dwarf of the Border moors, the ourisk 
has a mortal term of life, and a hope of salva- 
tion, as indeed the same higli claim was made by 
the satyr who appeared to St Anthony. More- 
over, the Hij^hlaud ourisk was a species of lubber 
fiend, and capable of being overreached by those 
who understood philology. Jt is related of one of 
these goblins, which frequented a mill neiirtiie foot 
of Loch Lomond, that the miller, desiring to get 
rid of this meddling spirit, who injured the maclii- 
iiery by setting the water on the wheel when there 
was no grain to he grinded, contrived to have a 
meeting with the goldiii by watching in his mill 
till niglit. The ourisk then entered, and demanded 
the miller’s name, and was informed that he was' 
called Myself j on which is founded a story almost 
exactly like that of OuTis in the Odyssey, a tale 
which, though classic, is by no metins an elegant or 
ingenious fiction, but which we are astonished to 
find in an obscure district, and in the Celtic tongue, 
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seeming to argue some connexion or communica- 
tion between these remote Highlands of Scotland 
and the readers of Homer in former days, which 
we cannot account for. After all, perhaps, some 
church-man more learned than his hrethren may 
have transfeiTcd the legend from Sicily to Dun- 
cruue, from the shores of the Mediterraiu^an to 
those of Loch Lomond. 1 have heard it also told, 
that the celebrated freebooter, Rob Roy, once 
gained a victory by disguising a part of his men 
with goat-skins, so as to resemble the ouriskf or 
Jligliland satyr. 

There was an individual satyr called, I think, 
Meming, belonging to tlie Scandinavian inytho- 
logy, of a character different from the ourisk 
though similar in shape, whom it was tlie boast of 
the iiighest champions to seek out in the solitudes 
which he inhabited. He was an armourer of ex- 
treme dexterity, and the weapons which he forged 
were of the highest value. Rut as club-law peiwa- 
ded the ancient system of Scandinavia, IVIeming 
had the li urn our of refusing to work for any cus- 
tomer save such as compelled him to it with foi-ce 
of arms. He may be, perliaps, idcutihed with the 
recusant smith who fled before Fingal from Ire- 
land to the Orkneys, and being there overtaken, 
was com])elled to forge the sword which Fingal 
afterwards wore in all his battles, and which was 
called the Son of the dark brown Luno, from the 
name of the armourer wdio forged it,* 

'* The weapon is often mentioned in Mr MacPhersoii’s 
paraphrases ; but the Irish ballad, which gives a spirited ac- 
couiifc of the debate between the champion and the armourer, 
is nowhere introduced. 
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From tliis it will appear tliat there were origi- 
nals enough in the mythology of the Goths, as well 
as Celts, to furnish the modern attributes ascribed 
to Satan in later times, when the object of painter 
or poet was to display him in his true form, and 
with all his terrors. Fven the genius of Guido 
and of Tasso have been unable to surmount this 
prejudic(‘, the more rooted, perhaps, that the 
wicked are described as goats in Scripture, and that 
the devil is called the old dragon. In Raffael's fa- 
mous painting of the arch-angel Michael binding 
Satan, the dignity, power, and angelic character 
expressed by the sera[»h, form an extraordinary 
contrast to the poor conception of a being who 
ought not, even in that lowest degradation, to 
liave se(‘med so unworthy an antagonist. Neither 
lias Tasso been more haJ)J)^^ where he rejiresents 
the divan of darkness, in the enchanted forest, 
as presided over by a monarch having a huge 
tail, hoofs, and all the usual accompaniments of 
pojnilar diablerie. The genius of Milton alone 
could discard all these vulgar puerilities, and as- 
sign to the author of evil the terrihle dignity 
of one who should seem not less than arch- 
angel ruined.’’ This s[)ecics of degradation is 
yet grosser wlien 'sve take into coiwidoration the 
changes which jiojuilar opinions have wrought re- 
specting tin; taste, liabits, powers, modes of tempt- 
ing, and habits of tormenting, which are such as 
might rather be ascribed to some stupid super- 
annuated and doting ogre of a fairy tale, than to 
the powerful-minded demon, Avho fell through 
pride and rebellion, not through folly or incapa- 
city. 
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Having, lioM’cver, adopted our prcj-kMit ideas of 
tlie devil as they are expressed by his nearest ac- 
(piaiiitances, the witclies, from the accounts of sa- 
tyrs, which seem to liave been articles of faith 
both among the Celtic and Gothic tribes, we 
must next notice another fruitful fountain of de- 
monological firncies. But as this source of the 
mythology of the middle ages must necessarily 
comprehend some account of tlie fairy folk, to 
whom much of it must be referred, it is neces- 
sary to make a pause before w'e enter upon the 
mystic and marvellous connexion supposed to 
exist between the impenitent kingdom of Satan, 
and those merry dancers by moonlight. 
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LETTER IV. 

7'lt.f! Fcnni Strpn'Mfitlon is derived frotn different sources — 
7'h(: CUiSsicul Worship o f the SHrans^ nr JUnral J >ri/ies, 
pnwed hjf Uoman Altars discovereft — I'he Gothic J)uer^ 
pjar, nr IJirarfs — supposed tn Ik derived from the North- 
ern Jjups^ nr Fins — 71ie Niehehnufcn-JAed — hi^inp fau- 
rin's Adre.ntuj‘cs — Celtic Fairies of a <jajn r character, yet 
ihcir pleasures empty and illusory — Addicted to carry off 
JHfmnan Jicimys^ both Infants and Adults — Ad ren tares of 
a J)utler in Ireland — The Fires svj>pased to pay a Tax 
to llcll — The Irish., Welshf Iliyhlandcrs^ and J\la?i:i mcn, 
held the same helaf- — It mas rather rendered more yloouiy 
hy the Northern If adit ions — Merlin and Arthur carried 
off by the. Fairies — als<t Thomas of FrcAdouue-^IIis 
Amour udili tin Queen of Flfland — JJis re.-appearnnec in 
latter times — another Account from lieyinald Ficol — Con- 
jectures on the derivation of the word Fairy. 

Wk may premise by observing, tliat tlie elassics 
bad not forg-otteu to enrol in their mytlioJo^y a 
certain species of subordinate deities, resembling 
the modern elves in their habits. Good old Mr 
Gibb oF the Advocates’ Library, (wliom all law- 
yers, wlmse youth lie assisted in their studies by 
his knowledge of that noble collection, are bound 
to name with gratitude,) used to point out amongst 
the ancient altars imder his cliarge, oiu? which is 
consecrated, Dlls campestrilms, and nsnally add- 
ed, with a wink, “ The Fairies, ye ken.”"^ This 

* Another altar of elegant form, and perfectly preserved, 
was, within theae few weeks, dug up near the junction of 
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relic of antirjiiity was tliscoven^d near Roxliur^li 
C’-astre^aiid avi<;iiiitymoredelif>htfully a]»]»r()priatc 
to the abode of the silvan deities can liardly bo 
found. Two rivers of consideralde size, made 
yet more remarkable by the fame whidi has ren- 
dered tlieni in sonn* sort classical, unite thoii’ 
streams beneatli the vestig<!S of an (‘xtensive cas- 
tle, rcniowned in the wars with J^ji^land, and 
for tlie valiant, nobh?, and even royal blood, 
which lias been shed around and lu lore it ; — 
a landscape, ornannuited with the distant A'illage 
and hn^e abbey tower of Kelso, arising out of 
groves of aged trees ; — the modern mansion of 
Klenrs, with its terrace, its woods, and its ex- 
tensive lawn, ftiriii altogether a kingdom for 
Oheron juid Titaniato reign in, or any spirit who, 
before their time, iniglit love scenery, of v hich 
the majesty, and (iveii the heauty, impress the 
mind with a sense of awe mingled with pleasure. 
These silvans, satyrs, and fauns, with w Iiom su- 
perstition peopled the lofty banks and tangled 
copses of this romantic country, were obliged to 
give place to deities very nearly resembling them- 
selves in character, who probably derive some of 
their attributes from their classic predecessors, 
although more immediately allied to the barba- 


th(* Ivcader and the Tweed, in the iiei^libouj‘hood of 
villaii^e of Ncwstead, to the east of Melrose. It was in- 
scribed by Carriiis Domitianii; the prefect of the twentieth 
legion, to the god Sylvani/s, f 'Cmiiig another instance how 
miich the wild and silvan cl ai’acler of the country dis- 
posed the feelings of the ilom; ns to acknowledge the pre- 
sence of the rural deities. The altar is preseiwed at l)ry- 
gi’ange, the seat of Mr Tod, 
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rian conquerors ; — we allude to the fairies, which, 
as recoiv^ed into the popular creed, and as d*eseri- 
bed by the poets who hav'e made use of them as 
macJiinery, are certainly aiiiong* the most pleasing* 
legacies of fancy. 

Dr Leyden, n ho exhausted on this subject, as 
upon most others, a profusion of learning, found 
tlie first idea of the Elfin people in the nortberu 
opinions concerning the diiergar, or dwarfs.^ 
These were, however, it must be owned, spirits 
of a coarser sort, more laborious vocation, and 
more malignant temper, and in all respects less 
propitious to humanity, than the fairies, properly 
so called, wliicli were the invention of the Celtic 
people, and displayed that superiority of taste and 
fancy, which, with the love of music and poetry, 
has been generally ascribed to their race, through 
its various classes and modifications. 

In fact, there seems reason to conclude that these 
duergar were originally nothing else than the 
diminutive natives of the Lappish, Lettish, and 
Finnish nations, who, flying before the conquer* 
ing weapons of tlie Asa?, sought the most retired 
regions of the north, and there endeavoured to 
hide themselves from their eastern invaders. They 
were a little diminutive race, but possessed of 
some skill probably in mining or smelting mine- 
rals, with which the country abounds ; perhaps al- 
so they might, from their acquaintance with the 


• See the Essay on the Fairy Superstition, in the Min- 
strelsy of the Scottish Jlorder,” of which many of the mate- 
rials were contributed by Dr Leyden, and the whole brought 
into its present form by the author. 
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t liaiigcs of tlio clouds, or inetoorolos^lcal pliono- 
iiHuia*, be jiul|^es of weather, and so enjoy another 
title to supernatural skill. At any rate, it has been 
plausibly supposed, that these poor people, who 
sought crireriis and hiding-places from the perse- 
cution of tlie Asa‘, were in some respects compen- 
sated for inferiority in strength and stature, by 
the art and power with whicJi the superstition of 
the enemy invested them. These oppressed, yet 
dreaded fugitives, obtained, naturally enough, the 
charact(!r of the German spirits called Kobold, 
from wJiicJi the English Goblin and the Scottish 
Bogle, by some inversion and alteration of pro- 
nunciation, are evidently derived. 

Tlie Kobolds were a species of gnomes, who 
haunted the dark and solitary places, and were 
often seen in tJje mines, where they seemed to 
imitate the labours of the miners, and some- 
times took pleasure in frustrating their objects, 
and rendering their toil unfruitful. Sometimes 
they were malignant, especially if neglected or 
insulted; but sometimes also they were indul- 
gent to individuals whom they took under their 
protection. When a miner, therefore, liit upon 
a rich vein of ore, the inference commonly was, 
not that he possessed more skill, industry, or 
even luck, than his fellow workmen, but that the 
spirits of the mine had directed him to the trea- 
sure. Tlie employment and apparent occupation 
of these subterranean gnomes, or fieiids, led very 
naturally to identify the Fin, or Laplander, with 
the Kobold ; but it was a bolder stretch of the 
imagination, which confounded this reserved and 
sullen race with the livelier and gayer spirit which 
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bears correspondence with the Ibdtisli fairy. Nei- 
ther can we he surprised that the Duer^ar/ascri- 
bod hy maiiy persons to tJiis source, shoidd exhi- 
bit a darker and more inaiii»’naiit character, than 
the elves that- revel by moonlight in more south- 
ern climates. 

According to the old Norse belief, tliose dwarfs 
form tlie current matdiiruu’y of the northern Sa- 
gas, and tlieir inferiority in size is represented as 
compensated hy skill and wisdom superior to 
those of ordinary mortals. In the Niebelnngen- 
Ijicd, one of the oldest romances of Gei inany, and 
compiled, it would seem, not long .after the time 
of Attila, Theodorick of Bern, or of \^erona, 
figures among a cycle of chariipioHS, over whom 
ho presides, like the Charlemagne of France, or 
Arthur of England. Among otluu’s vaiujuished 
by him is the .Elf King, or Dwarf Laurin, whose 
dwelling was in an enchanted garden of roses, and 
who iiad a body-guard of giants, a sort of per- 
sons seldom supposed to be themselves conjurers. 
Ho becomes a formidable opponent to Theodo- 
rick and his chivalry; but as lie attempted by 
treachery to attain the victory, he is, when over- 
come, condemned to fill the dishonourable yet ap- 
propriate office of buffoon and juggler at the court 
of Verona.^ 

Such possession of supernatural wisdom is still 
imputed, by the natives of the Orkney and Zet- 
land islands, to the people called Drows^ * 


^ See Jill al)Ntract,, by tlie late learned ITeni’y Weber, of a 
Lay on this subject of Kin^ l.aiirin, compiled by Ifenry of 
Osterdirigen. Northern AntiquiticHt Edinburgli, 181 4. 
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corn]]>tioR of Duorg^ar or dwarfs^ and who may, 
ill most other respects, be identified with the Ca- 
ledonian fairies. Lucas Jacobson Debas, wlio 
dates his description of Ferae from his PuthmoSf 
in Thors-Jiavmi, 1 2th March. 1(>7(K dedicates a long 
<hapter to tin? spectres who disturbed his con- 
gregation, and sometimes carried oH' his hearers. 
The actors in these disturbances ho states to bo 
tiie Skow, or Bkrgen-Trold^ L c. the spirits of 
tlu* woods and moiiiitains, sometimes called sub- 
terranean people, and adds, they ajipeared in 
deep caverns and among horrid rocks ; as also, 
that they hannted the places wdierc murders, or 
other deeds of mortal sin, liad been acted. They 
appear to liaA^e hecni the genuine northern dwarfs, 
or Trows, another pronunciation of Trollds, and 
are considered by tlie reverend author as some- 
thing very little better than actual fiends. 

But it is not only, or even chiefly, to the Go- 
thic race that we must trace the opinions concern- 
ing the elves of the middle ages ; tliese, as already 
hinted, were deeply blended w ith the attributes 
which the Celtic tribes had, from the remotest ages, 
ascribed to tlieir deities of rocks, valleys, and 
forests. We have already observed, Avliat indeed 
makes a great feature of their national (diaracter, 
that the power of the imagination is peculiarly ac- 
tive among the Celts, and leads to an enthusiasm 
concerning national music and dancing, national 
poetry and song, the departments in which fancy 
most readily indulges herself. The Irish, the 
Welsh, the Gael or Scottish Highlander, all tribes 
of Celtic descent, assigned to tlie Men of Peace, 
Good Neighbours, or by whatever other names 
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they called these silvan pigmies, more social ha- 
bits, and a course of existence far inor<5 gay, 
than tlic sullen and heavy toils of the more sa- 
turnine Dnergar. Their elves did not avoid the 
society of men, though tliey behaved to those 
wJio associated with them with capri<c, which 
rendered it dangerous to displease them ; and al- 
thongh their gifts were sometimes valuable, they 
were usually wantonly given, and unexpectedly 
resumed. 

The employment, the benefits, the amusements 
of the Fairy court, resembled the aerial people 
themselves. Their government was always repre- 
sented as monarchical. j \ King, more frequently 
a Queen, of Fairies, was acknowledged ; and some- 
times both held their court together. Their pa- 
geants and court entertainments comprehended 
all that the imagination could conceive of what 
was, by that age, accounted gallant and splendid. 
At their processions, they ])araded more beautiful 
steeds than those of mere earthly parentage — the 
hawks and hounds which they employed in their 
chase were of the first race. At their daily ban- 
quets, the board was set forth with a splen- 
dour w'hich the proudest kings of the earth dared 
not aspire to ; and the hall of their dancers echoed 
to the most exquisite music. But when viewed 
by the eye of a seer the illusion vanished. The 
young knights and beautiful ladies showed them- 
selves as wrinkled carles and odious hags — their 
wealth turned into slate-stones — their splendid 
plate into, pieces of clay fantastically twisted — 
and tkejlr victuals, imsavoured by salt, (prohibit- 
ed to them, we are told, because an emblem of 
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eternity?) became tasteless and insipid— tlie state- 
ly halls were turned into miserable damp caverns 
— all the delights of the Eltiri Elysium vanished 
at once. In a word, their pleasures were showy, 
but totally unsubstantial — their activity uncea- 
sing-, but fruitless and unavailing — and their con- 
demnation appears to have consisted in the neces- 
sity of maintaining the appearance of constant in- 
dustry or enjoyment, though their toil was fruit- 
less, and their pleasures shadowy and unsubstan- 
tial. Hence poets have designed them as “ llic 
cr&iv that never rest^ Besi<lcs the unceasing and 
useless bustle in which these spirits seemed to 
live, they had propensities unfavourable and dis- 
tressing to mortals. 

One injury of a very serious nature was suppo- 
sed to be constantly practised by the fairies against 
‘‘ the huiman mortals,’' that of carrying ofl’ their 
children, and breeding them as beings of their 
race. Unchristencd infants were chiefly expo- 
sed to tliis calamity ; but adults were also lia- 
ble to be abstracted from earthly commerce, not- 
withstanding it was their natural sphere. With 
respect to the first, it may he easily conceived that 
the want of the sacred ceremony of introduction 
into tlie Christian church rendered them the more 
obnoxious to the power of those creatures, who, if 
not to be in all respects considered as fiends, had 
nevertheless, considering their constant round of 
idle occupation, little right to rank tliemsclves 
among good spirits, and were accounted by most 
divines as belonging to a very different class. An 
adult, on the other hand, must have been engaged 
in some action which exposed him to the power 
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of the spirits, and so, ns the le^nl phrase went, 
taken in the rnaiiiier/' Sleeping- on a* fairy 
mount, witliiii which the Fairy court happened 
to be hehl for the time, was a very ready mode 
of obtaining a passport for Elfland. It was 
well for the iiidivi<lual if the irate elves were 
contented, on such occasions, with transporting 
him through the air to a city at some forty miles" 
distance, and leaving, perhaps, his hat or bonnet 
on some steeple between, to mark tlie direct line 
of his course. Others, when engaged in some un- 
lawful action, or in the act of giving way to some 
headlong and sinful passion, exposed themselves 
also to become inmates of Fairy land. 

. The same belief on these points obtained in 
Ireland. Glanville, in bis Eighteenth Ilelation, 
tells us of the butler of a gentleman, a neighbour 
of the Earl of Orrery, who ^vas sent to purchase 
cards. In crossing the holds, he saw a table sur- 
rounded by peo])le apparently feasting and ma- 
king merry. They rose to salute him, and in- 
vited him to join in tlieii* revel ; but a friendly 
voice from the party whispered in his ear, Do 
nothing which this company invite you to." A<> 
cording! y, when he refused to join in feasting, 
the table vanislied, and the company began to 
dance, and play on musical instruments ; but the 
butler would nut take part in these recreations. 
They then left off dancing, and betook them- 
selves to work; but neither in this Would the mor- 
tal j©in4hem. He was then left alone for the pre- 
sent ; but in spite of tlie exertions of my Lord Or- 
rery, in spite of two bishops who were his guests 
at the time, in spite of the celebrated Mr Greatrix, 
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it was alJ they could do to prevent the butler from 
being ‘carried off bodily from amongst them by the 
fairies, wlio considered him as their Jawfiil prey. 
They raised him in the air above the heads of 
the mortals, who <a)uld only run beneath, to break 
his fall when tliey pleased to let him go. The 
spectre which formerly advised the poor man, 
continued to haunt him, and at length discovered 
himself to be the ghost of an acquaintance who 
had been dead for seven years. You know,” 
added he, 1 lived a loose life, and ever since 
have I been hurried up and down in a restless 
condition, with the company you saw, and shall 
be till the day of judgment.” He added, that if 
the butler had acknowledged God in all his ways, 
he had not sulfered so much by their means ; he 
reminded him that he had not prayed to God in 
the morning before he met with this company in 
the held, and, moreover, that he was then going 
on an unlawful business. 

It is pretended that Lord Orrery conlirmed the 
whole of this story, even to having seen the 
butler raised into the air by the invisible beings 
wdio strove to carry liiin off. Only he did not 
bear witness to the passage wliich seems to call 
the purchase of cards an unlawful errand.^ 

Individuals, whose lives had been engaged in in- 
trigues of politics or stratagems of war, were some- 
times surreptitiously carried off’ to fairy land ; as 
Alison Pearson, the sorceress who cured Arch- 
bishop Adamson, xiverred that she had recog- 


• SadducJsnms Triumpliatus, l>y Joseph Glanville. 
Edinburgh, 1700, p. 131, 
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nised in tlie P^airy court tlie celebrated Se- 
cretary Lethington and the old Knight of* Buc- 
cleuch, the one of whom had been tlie most busy 
politician, the other one of the most unwearied 
partisans of Queen Mary, during tlie reign of that 
unfortunate queen. ITpon the wlioh?, persons 
carried oft* by sudden death were usually suspect- 
ed of havdng fallen into the hands of the fairies, 
and unless redeemed from their power, which it 
was not always safe to attempt, Avere doomed to 
conclude their lives with them. We must not 
omit to state, that those Avho had an intimate 
communication with these spirits, while iliey were 
yet inhabitants of middle earth, w ere most apt to 
be seized upon and carried oft' to Elflaml before 
their death. 

The reason assigned for this kidnap])ing of the 
human race, so peculiar to the elfin peoph», is said 
to be that they were under a necessity of paying 
to the infernal regions a yearly tribute out of 
their population, AAdiieh they were willing to de- 
fray by delivering up to the prince of these re- 
gions the children of the liuman race, rather than 
their own. PVoni this it must be inferred, that 
they have offspring among themselves, as it is 
said by some authorities, and particularly by Mr 
Kirke, f he minister of Aberfoyie. He indeed adds, 
that, after a certain lengtli of life, these spirits 
are subject to the universal lot of mortality, — a 
position, how'ever, Avhich has been controverted, 
and is scarcely reconcilable to tliat which liold^ 
them amenable to pay a tax to hell, which in- 
fers existence as eternal as the fire Avhich is not 
quenched. The opinions on the subject of the 
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fairy people liere expressed, are such as are eriter- 
tainod in the Highlands, and some remote quar- 
ters of the Lowlands, of Scotland. We know, 
from the lively and entertaining legends pub- 
lished by Mr Crofton Oroker — which, though 
ill most cases, told with the wit of the editor 
and the humour of his countr}’^, contain points 
of curious antiquarian information — that the opi- 
nions of the Irish are conformable to the ac- 
count we have given of the general creed of the 
Celtic nations respecting elver. If the Irish elves 
are anywise distinguished from those of Britain, 
it seems to bo by their disposition to divide into 
factious, and figlit among themselves — a pugna- 
city characteristics of the Green Isle. The Welsh 
fairies, according to John Lewis, barrister-at-law, 
agree in the same general attributes with those 
of Ireland and Britain. We must not omit the 
creed of the Manxmen, since we find, from the in- 
genious researches of Mr Waldron, that the Isle 
of Man, beyond other pljiccs in Britain, was a pe- 
culiar depository of the fairy traditions, which, 
on the island being conquered by the Norse, be- 
came, in all probability, chequered with those of 
Scandinavia, from a source peculiar and more di- 
rect than that by which they reached Scotland or 
Ireland. 

Such as it was, the popular system of the Celts 
easily received the northern admixture of Drows 
and Duergar, which gave the belief, perhaps, a 
darker colouring than originally belonged to the 
British fairyland. It was from the same source 
also, in all probability, that additional legends 
were obtained, of a gigantic and malignant fe- 
1 
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male, tl»e Ilecato of this mytliolof»'y, wlio rode on 
the storm, and marslialled tlie rambling host of 
wanderers under her grim banner. TJiis hag (in 
all respects the reverse of the Mab or Titan ia of 
the Celtic creed) was called Nicneven in that 
later system which bJenided the faith of the Celts 
and of the Goths on this subject. The great Scot- 
tish poet Dunbar has made a spirited description 
of this Hecate riding at the head of witches and 
good neighbours, (fairies, namely,) sorceresses 
and elves, indiHercntly, upon the ghostly eve of 
All-Hallow Mass.'^ lii Italy we hear of the hags 
arraying themselves under the orders of Diana, 
(ill her triple character of Hecate, doubtless,) and 
HtTodias, who were the joint leaders of their 
choir. But we return to the more simple fairy 
belief, as entertained by the t ells before they 
were corujuered by the Saxons. 

Of these early times we can know little ; but it 
is singular to remark wdiat light the traditions of 
Scotland tlirow upon the poetiy of the Britons of 
Cumberland, then called Reged. Merlin W yllt, or 
the wild, is mentioned by both ; and that renown- 
ed wizard, the son of an elf, or fairy, witli King 
Arthur, the dubious champion of Britain at that 
early period, were both said by tradition to have 
been abstracted by ilie fairies, and to have vanish- 
ed, without having suffered death, just at the time 
when it was supposed, that the magic of the wi- 
zard, and tlie celebrated sword of the monarch, 
w^hich had done so much to preserve British in- 
dependence, could no longer avert the impending 


See riyting of Dunbar and Kennedy. 
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ruin. It may be con jectured tliat there was a de- 
sire oil tliepart of Arthur, or his surviving cham- 
pions, to conceal his having received a mortal 
wound in the fatal battle of Camlan ; and to that 
we owe tlie wild and beautiful incident so finely 
versified by Bishop Percy, in which, in token of 
his renouncing in future the use of arms, the mo- 
narch sends his attendant, sole survivor of the 
field, to throw his sword, Excali bar, into the lake 
liard by. Twice eluding the refpiest, the esquire 
at last complied, and threw the far-famed weapon 
into tlie loiKily mere. A hand and arm arose from 
the water and caught Excalibar by the hilt, nou- 
rished it thrice, and then sank into the lake.^ 
The astonished messenger returned to his master 
to tell him the maryels he had seen, but he only 
saw a boat at a distance push from the land, and 
heard shrieks of females in agony : — 

And whether tho kiiifj was there or not 
He in‘ver knew, lus never colde, 

J^r never since that doleful day 

Was IJritish Arthur seen on inolde.’* 

Tlie circumstances attending the disappearance 
of Merlin would probably be found as imaginative 
as those of Arthur’s removal, but they cannot 
be recovered ; and, wdiat is singular enough, cir- 
cumstances which originally belonged to tlie his- 
tory of this famous bard, said to be tiie son of the 
Demon himself, have been transferred to a later 
poet, and surely one of scarce inferior name, Tho- 
mas of Erceldoune. The legend was supposed to 


^ See Percy’s lleliques of Ancient Kiiglish Poetry. 
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be only preserved among the inhabitants of liis 
native valleys, but a copy as old as the reign of 
Henry VJl. has been recovered. The story is 
interesting and beautifully told, and, as one of the 
oldest fairy Jegcnds, may well be quoted in this 
place. 

Thomas of Erceldonne, in Lauderdale, called the 
Ilhymer, on account of his producing a poetical 
romance oii tlie subject of Tristrem and Yseult, 
wdiich is curious as the earliest specimen of Eng- 
lish verse known to exist, flourished in the reign 
of Alexander 111. (»f Scotland, Like other men 
of talent of th(‘ period, Thomas was suspected of 
magic. He was said also to have the gift of ])ro- 
phecy, which was accounted for in the following 
peculiar manner, referring entirely to the Elfin 
superstition. As True Thomas (we give him 
the epithet by anticipation) lay on Huntly bank, 
a place on the d(jsceiit of the Eildon hills, which 
raise their triple crest above the celebrated mo- 
nastery of Medrose, he saw a lady so extremely 
beautiful that lie imagined it must be the Virgin 
Mary herself. Her aj)poiiitments, however, were 
those rather of .an Amazon or goddess of the 
M’oods. Her steed was of the higliest beauty and 
spirit, and at his mane hung thirty silver bells and 
nine, wliich made music to the wind as she paced 
along : Her saddle was of royal hone, (ivory,) laid 
over with orfeverie, e. goldsmith’s M^ork : Her 
stirrups, her dress, all corresponded with her ex- 
treme beauty and the magnificence of her array. 
The fair huntress had her bow in hand, and her 
arrows at her belt. She led three greyhounds 
in a leash, and three raclies, or hounds of scent, 
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followed lier closely. She rejected and disclaimed 
the h’omage which Thomas desired to pay to l»er; 
so that, passing from one extremity to the other, 
Thomas became as bold as he had at first been 
humble. TJie lady warns liim that he must be- 
come lier slave, if he should prosecute his suit 
towards her in the manner he proposes. Before 
their interview terminates, tlie appearance of the 
beautiful lady is changed into that of the most 
hideous hag in existence ; one side is blighted and 
wasted, as if by palsy ; one eye drops from her 
head ; her colour, as clear as the virgin silver, is 
now of a (Inn leaden hue. A witch from tlio 
spital or almshouse would luive been a goddess 
in (iomparison to the late beautiful huntress. Hi- 
deous as she was, Thomas’s irregular desires had 
placed him under the control of this hag, and 
wiien she bade liiiii take leave of sun, and of the 
leaf that grew on tree, lie felt liimself under the 
necessity of obeying her. A cavern received 
them, in which, following his frightful guides he 
for three days travtdled in darkness, sometimes 
hearing the booming of a distant ocean, sometimes 
walking through rivers of blood, which crossed 
their subterranean path. At length they emerged 
into daylight, in a most beautiful orchard. Tho- 
mas, almost fainting for want of food, stretches 
out his hand towards the goodly fruit which hangs 
around him, but is forbidden by his conductress, 
who informs him these are tlie fatal apples wliicli 
were the cause of the fall of man. IJe perceives 
also that his guide had no sooner entered this mys- 
terious ground, and breathed its magic air, than 
she was revived in beauty, equipage, and splen- 
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dour, as fair or fairer tliau lie liad first seen her 
on the mountain. SJie then commands him to lay 
his head upon lier knee, and proceeds to explain 
to him the character of the country. Yonder 
right-hand path, ’ she says, conveys the spirits 
of the blest to paradise ; yon downward and widl- 
woni way leads sinlid souls to the place of ever- 
lasting jnniishnient ; the third road, hy yonder 
dark brake, conducts to the milder place of pain, 
from wliich prayin* and mass may release offend- 
ers. But see you yet a fourth road, sweeping 
along the }>lain to yonder splendid castle ? yonder 
is the road to Eldarid, to wliich we are now hound. 
The lord of the castle is king of the country, and 
I am his cpieen. But, Thomas, 1 would rather 
be drawn with wild horses, than he should know 
what hath passed between you and me. There- 
fore, wJien we enter yonder castle, observe strict 
silence, and answer no question that is asked at 
you, and I will account for your silence hy say- 
ing 1 took your speech when 1 brought you from 
middle earth.” 

Having tlius instructed her lover, they jour- 
neyed on to the c-astle, and entering hy the kit- 
chen, found themselves in the midst of such a 
festive scene as might become the mansion of a 
great feudal lord or prince. Thirty carcasses of 
deer were lying on the massive kitchen hoard, 
under the hands of numerous cooks, who toiled 
to cut them up and dress them, while the gigan- 
tic greyliounds which had taken ‘the spoil lay 
lapping the blood, and enjoying the sight of the 
slain game. They came next to the royal hall» 
where the king received his loving consort with- 
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out corisiirc or su.spicion. Knights and ladies, 
dancing by threes, (reels, perhaps,) occupied the 
H(»or of tlie hall, and Thomas, the fatigues of his 
journey from the Eildou hills forgotten, went for- 
ward and joined in tJie revelry. After a period, 
however, which seemed to him a very short one, 
tlie queen spoke with him apart, and bade him 
prepare to return to liis own country. “ Now,’' 
said the queen, “ how long think you that you 
Jiave been here ?” — “ Certes, fair lady,” answered 
Thomas, not above these seven days.” — “ You 
are deceived,” answered tlie queen, you liave 
been seven years in this castle ; and it is full time 
you were gone. Know, Thomas, that the fiend 
of hell will come to this castle to-morrow to de- 
mand his tribute, and so handsome a man as you 
will attract his eye. For all the world W'ould I 
not suffer you to be betrayed to such a fate ; there- 
fore u]>, and let us be going.” These lerrible news 
reconciled Tlioinas to liis departure from Elfin 
land, and the queen was not long in placing him 
upon lluntly bank, where the birds w^ere singing. 
She took a tender leave of him, and to ensure his 
reputation, bestowed on him the tongue wdiich 
could viot lie. Thomas in vain objected to this in- 
convenient and involuntary adhesion to veracity, 
which would make him, as lie thought, unfit fur 
church or for market, for king’s court or for la- 
dy’s Lower, But all his remonstrances were dis- 
regarded by the lady, and Thomas the Rhymer, 
whenever the discourse turned on the future, 
gained the credit of a prophet whether he wmuld 
or not ; for he could say nothing but what was 
sure to come to pass. It is plain, that had Tho- 
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mas been a legislator instead of a poet, we have 
hei*e the story of Numa and Egeria, 

Thomas remained several years in his OMni 
tower near Erceldoune, and enjoyed the fame of 
liis predictions, several of which are current among 
the country people to this day. Atlengtli, as the 
prophet was entertaining the Earl of March in his 
dwelling, a cry of astonishincnit arose in the village, 
on the appearance of a hart and hind/^ which left 
the forest, and, contrary to their shy nature, came 
quietly onward, traversing the village towards 
the dwelling of Thomas. The prophet instantly 
rose from the board ; and, acknowledging the pro- 
digy as the summons of his tat€‘, lie accompanied 
the hart and hind into the forest, and though 
occasioniiHy scon by individuals to whom he has 
chosen to show himself, has never again mixed 
familiarly with mankind. 

Thomas of Erceldoune, during his retirement, 
lias been supposed, from time to time, to he levy- 
ing forces to take the field in some crisis of his 
country’s fate. The story has often been told, of 
a daring horse-jockey having sold a black horse to 
a man of vencralile and antique appearance, who 
appointed the remarkable hillock upon Eildon 
hills, called the Lucken-liare, as the place where, 
at twelve o’clock at night, he should receive the 
price. He came, his money w’as paid in ancient 
coin, and he was invited by his customer to view 
his residence. The trader in horses followed his 


’* This last circumstnnre seems imitated from a passag’e 
in the Life of Merlin, hy Jeffrey of Monmouth. Sec 
Kllits’s Ancient Romances, vol. i. p. 73. 
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guide in the deepest astonislnnent througli several 
long fanges of stalls, in each of which a horse stood 
motionless, wliile an armed warrior lay eq ually still 
at the charger’s feet. All these men,” said the 
wizard in a whisper, will awaken at the battle 
of Sheritfrnoor.” At the extremity of this extra- 
ordinary depot hung a sword and a horn, which 
the prophet pointed out to the horse-dealer as 
containing the means of dissolving the spell. The 
man in confusion took the horn, and attempted to 
wind it. The horsc*s instantly started in their 
stalls, stamped, and shook their bridles, the men 
arose and clashed their armour, and the mortal, 
terrified at the tumult he had excited, dropped the 
horn from his hand. A voice like that of a giant, 
louder even than the tumult around, j)ronoimced 
these words : — 

Woo to the coward that over he barn, 

Tijat did not draw the sword before he blew the horn !” 

A whirlwind expelled the horse-dealer from the 
cavern, the entrance to which he could never again 
find. A moral might be perbai)s extracted from 
the legend, — namely, that it is best to be armed 
against danger before bidding it defiance. But it 
is a circumstance worth notice, that although this 
edition of the tale is limited to the year 1715, by 
the very mention of the Sheriffmoor, yet a similar 
story appears to have been current during the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, which is given by Re- 
ginald Scot. The narrative is edifying, as pe- 
culiarly illustrative of the mode of marring a cu- 
rious tale in telling it, which was one of the vir- 
tues professed by Caius when he hired himself 
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to King Lear, Reginald Scot, incredulous on the 
subject of witchcraft, seems to have given- some 
weight to tlie belief of those wlio thought that 
the spirits of famous m(*n do, aftei* death, take 
lip some particular liahitations near cities, towns, 
and countries, and act as tutelary and guardian 
spirits to the places which they loved while in the 
iflesh. 

“ But more particularly to illustrate this con- 
jecture/* says he, “ 1 could name a person who 
liath lately appeared thrice since his dciiease, at 
least some ghostly being or other that calls itself 
by the name of such a person, who was dead above 
a hundred years ago, and was, in his lifetime, ac- 
counted as a prophet or predictor, by the assist- 
ance of sublunary spirits ; and now, at his appear- 
ance, did also give strange predictions respecting 
famine and plenty, war and bloodshed, and the 
end of the world. By the information of the per- 
son that had communication with him, the last of 
bis appearances was in the following nianner. 

1 had been,*’ said he, to sell a horse at the next 
market town, but not attaining my price, as 1 re- 
turned liome, by the way I met this man, who 
began to be familiar witli me, asking what news, 
and how aflairs moved through the country ? I an- 
swered as 1 thought fit ; withall, I told liim of my 
horse, whom he began to cheapen, and proceeded 
with me so far, that the price was agreed upon. So 
lie t limed back with me, and told me tliat if I 
would go along with him, I should receive my mo- 
ney. Oil our way we went, J upon my horse, and 
lie on another milk- white beast. After much travel, 
I asked him where he dwelt, and what his name 
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M^as? He told me that liis dwelling* was a mile 
off, Jtt a place called of which place I had 

never heard, though I knew all the country round 
about.* He Jilso told me that he himself M*as 
that person of the family of Jl/carinontlis,'|' so much 
spoken of as a prophet. At M'hich 1 began to be 
somewhat fearful, perceiving we wx*re on a road 
ivhi<?h I never had been on before, w liicli increa- 
sed my fear and amazement more. Well I on w e 
went till lie brought me under ground, I knew 
not how, into the presence of a beautiful w'omari, 
W’Jio paid the money Avithout a word speaking. 
He conducted me out again through a large and 
long entry, Avhere I saw above six hundred men 
in armour laid prostrate on the ground as if asleep. 
At last I found myself in tlie open field, by the help 
of the moonlight, in the very place wdiore 1 first met 
liirn, and made a shift to get liorne by three in 
the morning. But the money I had received was 
just double of what I esteemed it wlnm the wo- 
man paid me, of which, at this instant, I have 
several pieces to show, consisting of ninepennies, 
thirteen-pence-lialfpcnnies,” &c. J 


Tti tills tlifi autlioi* is ill llie same Ij^norance as liis name- 
sake Eeginiild, though having at least as many ojijiortuni- 
ties of information, 

f In popular tradition, the name of Thomas the. Rhymer 
was always avei’i*ed to lie Eearmonth, though he neither 
uses it himself, nor is described by his son other than Le 
Rymour. The Eearmoiiths of Baiisie, in Fife, claimed 
descent from the prophet. 

I Discourse of Devils and Spirits appended to the Dis- 
covery of Witchcraft, by llegiutdd Scot, Esep hook ii. chap. 
3 , § 19 . 
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It is a great pity that tliis horse-dealer, ha- 
ving specimens of tlie fairy coin, of a quality^more 
permanent than usual, liad not favoured iis with 
an account of an impress so valuable to medalists. 
It is not tlic less edifying, as we are deprived of 
the more picturesque parts of the story, to leani 
that Thomas’s payment w'as as faithful as his pro- 
phecies. The beautiful lady who bore the purso 
must have been undoubtedly the Fairy Queen, 
whose afi’ection, though, like that of his own he- 
roine Yscult, >ve cannot term it altogether laud- 
able, seems yet to have borne a faithful and firm 
character. 

I have (hvelt at some length on the story of 
Thomas the Rhymer, as the oldest tradition of the 
kind which has reached us in detail, and as pre- 
tending to show tiie fate of the first Scottish 
poet, whose existence, and its date, are established 
both by liistory and records ; and who, if we con- 
sider him as writing in the Anglo-Norman lan- 
guage, was certainly one among the earliest of its 
versifiers. But the legend is still more curious, 
from its being the first, and most distinguished 
instance, of a man alleged to have obtained super- 
natural knowledge by means of the fairies. 

Wlieuce or how this singular community de- 
rived their more common popular name, we may 
say has not as yet been very clearly established. 
It is the opinion of the learned, that the Persian 
word Peri, expressing an unearthly being, of a 
species very similar, will afford the best deriva- 
tion, if we suppose it to have reached Europe 
through the medium of the Arabians, in whose 
alphabet the letter P does not exist, so that 
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tliey pronounce the word Feri instead of Peri. 
Still there is something uncertain in this etymo- 
logy. We hesitate to ascribe, either to the Per- 
sians or the Arabians, the distinguishing name of 
an ideal commonwealth, the notion of which they 
certainly did not contribute to us. Some are, there- 
fore, tempted to suppose, that the elves may have 
obtained their most frequent name from their 
being, jiar excellences a fair or comely people, a 
quality which they affected on all occasions ; while 
the sii])erstition of the Scottish was likely enough 
to give them a name which might propitiate the 
vanity for which they deemed the race remark- 
able ; just as, in other instances, they called the 
fays men of peace,” good neighbours/' and 
by other titles of the like import. It must be 
owned, at the same time, that the words fay 
andj^hm/may have been mere adoptions of the 
French /ec and /emV, though these terms, on the 
other side of the Cluinnel, have reference to a 
class of spirits corresponding, not to our fairies, 
but with the far different Fata of the Italians. 
But this is a question which we willingly leave 
for the decision of better etymologists than our- 
selves. 
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sively and directly derived from intercourse Mdth 
Satan. Sonic endeavoured to predict a man's for- 
tune in marriage or his success in life by the as- 
pect of the stars ; others pretended to possess 
spells, by which they could reduce and compel an 
elementary spirit to enter within a stone, a look- 
ing-glass, or some other local place of abode, and 
confine her there by the power of an especial 
charm, conjuring her to abide and answer iho 
questions of her master. Of these we shall after- 
wards say something ; but the species of evasion 
now under our investigation is that of the fanatics 
or impostors, who pretended to draw information 
from the equivocal spirits called fairies; and the 
number of instances ^ ^ 4*s is so great as in- 

duces us to believe, that the pretence of commu- 
nicating with Eitlaud, and not with the actual de- 
mon, was the manner in tvhich the persons accused 
of witchcraft most frequently endeavoured to ex- 
cuse themselves, or at least to alleviate the charges 
brought against them of practising sorcery. But 
the Scottish law did not acquit those who accom- 
plished even praiseworthy actions, such as I’e- 
inarkable cures, by mysterious remedies ; and the 
proprietor of a patent medicine, who should in 
those days have attested his having wrought such 
miracles as we see sometimes advertised, might 
perhaps have forfeited his life before he establish- 
ed the reputation of his drop, elixir, or pill. 

Sometimes the soothsayers, who pretended to 
act on this information from sublunary spirits, 
soared to liigher matters than the practice of phy- 
sic, and interfered in the fate of nations. When 
.Jarman iha murdercd at Perth, in, 1437, 
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woman prophesied the course and pur- 
pose of the conspiracy, and had she been listened 
to, it might have been disconcerted. Being* ask- 
ed her so\irce of knowledge, she answered, Iliid^ 
hart had told her; whicn might either be the 
same with Iliulikin, a Dutch spirit somewhat si- 
milar to Friar Rush, or Robin GoodfelJow,* or 
with the Rod-capped demon so powerful in tlie 
case of Lord Soulis, and other wizards, to whom 
the Scots assigned rather more serious influence. 

Tlie most special account which I have found 
of the intercourse between fairyland and a female 
professing to have some influence in that court, 
combined with a strong desire to be useful to the 
distressed of both sexes, occurs in the early part of 
a work to whicli I have been exceedingly obliged 
in the present and other j)ublications.f TJie details 
of the evidence, which consists chiefly of the unfor- 
tunate woman’s own confession, arc more full than 
usual, and comprehend some curious particulars. 
To spare technical repetitious, 1 must endeavour 


" “ lliidkin is a very familiar devil, wlia will do nobody 
Inirt, evrrj»t he receive injury ; but he cannot abide that, not* 
yet be mocked. IIo talkelh with men friendly, sometimes 
visibly, sometimes invisibly. There go as many tales upon 
this Iludkin in some parts of Germany, as thei'c did in 
Kngland on liohiii Goodfellow .” — Discoursic concendn^ 
annexed to llie Discovery of Witchcraft^ by Rkgi* 
MALI) Scot, book i, chap. xxi. 

f The curious collection of Trials, from the Criminal 
llccovds of Scotland, now in the course of publication, by 
Hubert Titcuirii, Esq. aftbrds so singular a picture of the 
manners and habits of our ancestors, while yet a semibar« 
barons people, that it is^^qually worth the attention of the 
historian, the antiquary, the philosopher, and the poet. 

K 
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to select the principal facts in evidence in detail, 
so far as tliey bear upon the ])resent subject^ j| 
On the Htli November, ]57G, Elizabeth or Ilessie^. 
Dunlop, spouse to Andro Jak, in Lyne, in tb^g. 
Barony of Dairy, Ayrshire, was accused of 
eery and witchcraft, and abuse of the people. H' 
answers to the interrogatories of tbe judpes ^J^. 
prosecutors ran thus. It being re(|uired of bei j 
by M'hat art slie could tell of lost goods, or pro-< 
phesy tbe event jf illness? sbe replied, lliat oi 
herself she bad no knowledge or science of such, 
matters, hut that when questions were ask<‘d at 
her concerning such matters, she was in tlo^ liabit 
of applying to one Thome Reid, Avbo dif tbe 
battle of Pinkie (J 0th September, Jo jV ) ,iS Jq 
himself affirmed, and who resolved her any ((u . 
tions which she asked at liiin. This person a 
described as a respectable elderly-looking me.fi 
grey-bearded, and wearing a grey coat, with lioni 
bard sleeves, of the auld fashion. A pair gn*] 
breeches, and white stockings gartered above tin 
knee, a black bonnet on bis head, close behind ano 
plain before, with silken laces drawn tbianigb tin 
lips thereof, and a white wand in ids band, com 
pletedtbe description of wliat wo may suppose i 
respectable-looking man of the province and pc 
riod. Being demanded concerning lier fi rst in ter 
view with this inystoi-ious Tbomc Reid, she gave 
rather an affecting account of the disasters will 
wdiicb she was then afflicted, and a sense of wbicli 
perhaps aided to conjure up tbe imaginary coun- 
sellor, She was walking between her own houst 
and the yard of Monkcastle, driving her cows 
to the common pasture, and making heavy moau 
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With liorseit*, wcqiliie^ bitterly for her cow that 
Avas flead, lier liusbaiul and child that Avere sick 
td‘ the Jand-ili, (soino contagious sickia^ss of tlio 
j niCj) while sIjc herself vi%as in a very intinn state, 
/^^ving lately borne a child. On tliis occasion, 
Tn<‘t Thome Reid for the first time, Avho sa- 
h(*r courteously, which she returned. Sane- 
j. Maria, IJessie!’’ said the apparition; why 
nnst thou inaho such dole and weeping for any 
eartlily tliitig?” — Have I not reason for groat 
sceniw,' said siie, “since onr property is going 
to ile.sirnction, my husband is on the poitit of 
deaUi, my baby AvilJ not live, and 1 am myself at 
a eak oeh.r ? IIav(‘ i not cause to have a sore 
i Jessie, answered the spirit, “ thoii 
a ^ph'Hsed (*od in asking soim^tiiing that thou 
• nili. not, and i counsel you to amend your 
unit. J tell thee, tliy child slcill die ere thou get 
oine ; tby two sheep shall also (ii(‘, but thy hus- 
and siiail r(*cover, and as well andfeir as ever 
ne was/' The good w<muui was something com- 
forted to hear that her husband w as to be spared 
in such her general cahimity, but Avas ratlier 
alarmed to see her ghostly < (mnsellor pass from 
b^'r, and disappear tbrongli a liole in the garden- 
Avall, seemingly too narrow to admit of any li\dng 
person passing through it. Another time be met 
her at the TJmrn of llawmstarnik, and showed Ins 
ultimate purpose, hy offering lier plenty of every 
shing if she AA onld but deny Cbristemkmi, and the 
faith she took at the font-stone. She ansAvered, 
tb:»t rather than do that she Avonld be torn at 
horses^ heels, but that she would he conformable 
to his advice in less matters, lie parted with 
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licr in some displeasure. Sliortly afterwards lie 
appeared in lier own house, about noon, wljicli 
was at the time occupied by her Inisbaiid and three 
tailors. But neither Andrew Jak nor the three 
tailors were sensible of the presence of the phantom 
warrior who was slain at Pinkie ; so that, without 
attracting their observation, he led out the good- 
wife to the end of the house near the kiln. Here he 
showed her a company of eiglit women and four 
men. The women were busked in their plaids, and 
very seemly. The strangers saluted her, and said, 
Welcome, Bessie; wilttliou go with ns ? ’ But 
Bessie was silent, as Thome lleid had previously 
recommended. After this she saw their lips move, 
hilt did not understand what they said ; and in a 
short time they removed from thence with a hide- 
ous ugly howling sound, like that of a hurricane. 
Thome Reid then acquainted her that these were 
the good wights (fairies) dwelling in the court of 
Elflaud, who came to invite her to go thither with 
them. Bessie answered, that before she w(‘nt that 
road, it would require some consideration, Thome 
answered, “ Seest thou not me botli meat-worth, 
<ilothes-worth, and well enough in person ?" and 
engaged she should be easier than ever she was. 
But she replied, she dwelt w ilh her husband and 
children, and would not leave tlicm ; to which 
Tliome Reid replied, in very ill-humour, that if 
such were her sentiments, she would get little 
good of him. 

Although they thus disagreed on the prin- 
cipal object of Thome Reid s visits, Bessie Dun- 
lop affirmed he continued to come to her frequent- 
ly, and assist her with his counsel; and that if any 
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one consulted her about the ailments of human 
beings or of cattle, or the recovery of things lost 
and stolen, she was, by the advice of Thome 
I?eid, always able to answer the querists. She 
was also taught by her (literally ghostly) adviser, 
how to watch the operation of the ointments he 
gave her, and to ])resage from them the recovery 
or death of the patient. She said Thome gave 
her herbs with his own hand, with which she 
cured John Jack’s bairn and Wilson’s of the 
Townhead. She also was helpful to a waiting- 
woman of the young Lady Staulie, daughter of 
the Lady Johnstone, whose disease, according to 
the opinion of the infallible Thome Reid, was ‘‘ a 
cauld blood that came about her lieart,” and fre- 
cpiently caused her to swoon away. For this 
Thome mixed a remedy as g<nierous as the Balm 
of Gilead itself. It was composed of the most 
potent ale, concocted with spices and a little white 
sugar, to be druidc every morning before taking 
food. For these prescriptions Bessie Dunlop’s fee 
was a peck of meal and some cheese. Tlie young 
woman recovered. But the poor old Lady Kil- 
bowie could get no help for her leg, which bad 
been crooked for years ; for Thome Reid said the 
marrow of the limb was perished and the blood 
benumbed, so that she would never recover, and 
if she sought farther assistance, it would be the 
worse for her. These opinions indicate common 
sense and prudence at least, whetlier we consider 
them as originating wi'Ji the nmquhile Thome 
Reid, or with the culprit whom he patronised. 
The judgments given in tlie case of stolen goods 
were also well chosen ; for though they seldom led 
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to recovorinc^ the property, they generally alleged 
such satisfactory reasons for its not being found, 
ns effectually to cover the credit of the ])rophet- 
ess. Thus Hugh Scott’s cloak could not be re- 
turned, because the thieves had gained time to 
make it into a kirtle. James Jamieson and James 
Baird would, by lier advice, have recovered their 
plough-irons which had been stolen, liad it not 
been the will of fate that William Doiigal, sheriff's 
officer, one of the parties searching for them, 
should accept a bribe of three pounds not to find 
them. Ill sliort, altbongli she lost a lace which 
TJiome Reid gave her out of bis own band, >vbich, 
tied round women in cbildbirtli, bad the power 
exf helping their delivery, Bessy Dunlop’s pro- 
fession of a wise woman seems to have flourished 
indifierently well till it drew the evil eye of the 
lavr upon her. 

More minutely pressed upon the subject of her 
familiar, she said she had never known him while 
among the living, hut was aware that the person 
so calling himself was one who had, in his lifetime, 
actually been known in middle cartli as Tliome 
Reid, offeerto the Laird of Blair, and who died 
at Pinkie. Of this she was made certain, ho- 
cause he sent her on errands to his son, who 
had succeeded in his office, and to others his re- 
latives, wJiom he named, and commanded theni 
to amend certain trespasses which he had done 
while alive, furnishing her with sure tokens by 
li^iicli they should know that it was he who had 
Bent her. One of these errands was somewhat 
remarkable. She was to remind a neighbour of 
some particular which she was to recall to his me- 
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mory l>y the token, that Thome Reid and he had 
set cat together to go to the battle which took 
place on tlie Black Saturday ; that the person to 
whom the message was sent, was inclined rjitlier 
to move ill a different direction, but tliat l^'liomo 
Reid heartened him to pursue his journey, and 
brought him to tlie Kirk of Dairy, where he 
bought a parcel of figs, and made a present of 
them to liis companion, tying them in Jiis hand- 
kercliief ; after whicli they kept company till they 
came to the field upon the fatal Black Saturday, 
as the liattle of Pinkie was long called. 

Of Thome’s other habits, she said that he al- 
ways behaved with the strictest propriety, only 
that he pressed her to go to Klffand with him, 
and took hold of her apron as if to pull her 
along. Again, she said she had seen liim in pub- 
lic })laces, both in the churchyard at Dairy, and 
on the street of Kdinburgh, wliere lie walked 
about among other people, and handled goods 
that were exposed to sale, without attracting 
any notice. She herself did not then speak to 
liiin ; for it was his command that, upon such 
occasions, she should neve^r address him, unless 
he spoke first to lier. In his theological opinions, 
Mr Reid appeared to lean to the Church of 
Rome, which, indeed, was most indulgent to the 
fairy folk. He said that the new law, i. o. the Re- 
formation, was not good, and that the old faith 
should return again, but not exactly as it had been 
before. Being questioned why this visionary sage 
attached liimself to her more than to others, the 
accused person replied, that when she was con- 
fined in childbirth of one of her boys, a stout wo- 
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man came into lier liiit, and sate down on a benci* 
by her bed, like a mere earthly gossip ; tlnvt she 
demanded a drink, and was accommodated ac- 
cordingly ; and thereafter told the invalid that the 
child should die, but that her husband, wlio was 
then ailing, should recOA’^er. This visit seems to 
haA’^e been previous to her meeting TJiome Reid 
near Monkcas tie garden, for that worthy explained 
to her that her stout visitant Avas Queen of F airies, 
and that lie had since attended her by the express 
command of that lady, his queen and iiiisl:*ess. 
This reminds us of the extreme doting attach- 
ment Avhicli the Queen of the Fairies is repre- 
sented to have taken for Dapper, in the Alche- 
mist. Thome Reid attended her, it Avould scem^ 
on being summoned thrice, and appeared to lier 
very often Avitliin four years. He often rcfjiiested 
her to go Avilh him on his return to Fairyland, 
and when she refused, he shook his head, and said 
she Avould repent it. 

If the delicacy of the reader’s imagination he a 
little hurt at imagining the elegant Titania in the 
disguise of a stout Avoman, a heavy burden for a 
clumsy bencli, drinking AAduit Christopher Sly 
would have called very suflicierit small-beer with 
a peasant’s viufe, tlic following description of the 
fairy host may come more near the idea he has 
formed of that invisible company. Bessie Dun- 
lop declared, that as sbo went to tether her nag 
by the side of llestakig Locli, (Bocbencl, near the 
eastern port of Edinburgh,) she beard a tremen- 
dotis jpund of a body of riders rushing past her, 
withiiSUch a noise as if heaven and earth would 
come together. That the sound SAvept past her. 
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and seemed to rush into the lake with a hideous 
rumWing noise. All tliis while she saw nothing ; 
but Thome Reid showed her that the noise was 
occasioned by the wights, who were pex'forniing 
one of their cavalcades upon earth. 

The intervention of Thome Reid, as a partner 
in her trade of petty sorcery, did not avail poor 
Bessie Dunlop, although his affection to her was 
apparently entirely Platonic, — the greatest fami- 
liarity on which he ventured was taking hold of 
her gown as he pressed her to go with him to Elf- 
land. Neitlier did it avail her, that the petty 
sorcery wliich she practised was directed to ve- 
nial or even beneficial purposes. The sad words 
on the margin of the record, ‘‘ Convict and burnt,’' 
sufficiently express the tragic conclusion of a cu- 
rious tale. 

Alison Pearson, in Byrelnll, was, 28th May, 
1588, tried for invocation of the spirits of the 
devil, specially in the vision of one Mr William 
Sympson, her cousin, and her mother’s brother’s 
son, who, she affirmed, was a great scholar and 
doctor of medicine, dealing with charms, and 
abusing the ignorant people. Against this poor 
M^oman, her own confession, as in the case of Bes- 
sie Dunlop, was the principal evidence. 

As Bessie Dunlop had Thome Reid, Alison Pear- 
son had also a familiar in the court of Elfland. 
This was her relative William Sympson afore- 
said, born in Stirling, whose father w'as king’s 
smith in that town. William had been taken away, 
she said, by a man of Egypt, (a Gipsy,) who 
carried him to Egypt along witli him. That he 
remained there twelve years, and that his father 
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died in the meantime, for opening’ a priest's book, 
and looking upon it. She declared that she had 
reneired Jier acquaintance witJi her kinsman, so 
soon as he returned. She further confessed, 
that one day, as she passed through Grange Muir, 
she lay down, in a lit of sickness, and that a green 
man came to lier, and said, if she would be faith- 
ful, he might do her good. In reply, she charged 
him, in the name of God, and by the law he lived 
upon, if he came for her soul’s good, to tell his 
errand. On this the green man departed. But 
he afterwards appeared to her, with many men and 
women with him; and, against her will, slie was 
obliged to pass with them farther than she could 
tell, with piping, mirth, and good cheer ; also 
that she a<?companied them into Lothian, where 
she saw puncheons of wine, with tasses, or drink- 
ing cups. She declared, that when she told of 
these things, she was sorely tormented, and re- 
ceived a blow that took away tlie power of her 
left side, and left on it an ugly mark, which had 
no feeling. She also confessed tliat she had seen, 
before sunrise, the Good Neighbours make their 
salves with pans and fires. Sometimes, she said, 
they came in such fearful forms as frightened her 
very much. At other times they spoke her fair, 
and promised her that she should never want, if 
faithful ; but if slie told of them and their doings, 
they threatened to martyr her. She also boasted 
of her favour with the Queen of Elfland, and the 
good friends she had at that court, notwithstand- 
ing that she was sometimes in disgrace there, 
and had not seen the qnecii for seven years. She 
said, William Sympsoii is with the fairies, and 
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that he lets her know when they are coming ; and 
that he taught her what remedies to use, and liow 
to apply them. She declared that Mdjen a whirl- 
wind blew, the fairies were commonly there, and 
that her cousin Sym]>son confessed that every year 
the tithe of them were taken away to hell. The 
celebrated Patrick Adamson, an excellent divine, 
and accomplished scliolar, created by James VI. 
Archbishop of St Andrews, swallowed tlie pre- 
scriptions of this poor hypochondriac, with good 
faith and will, eating a stewed fowl, and drinking 
out at two draughts a quart of claret, medicated 
with the drugs slie recommended. According to 
the belief of the time, this Alison Pearson trans- 
ferred the his]i()])’s indisposition from himself to a 
white palfrey, which died in coiisef|uence. There 
is a very severe libel on him for this and other 
things unhecornirig his order, with which he M^as 
charged, and from whi<di wo learn that Lethiiig- 
ton and Bncclcncli were seen by Dame Pearson 
in the Fairyland.'^ This poor woman’s kinsman, 
Sympsoii, did not give better sliolter to her than 
Thome Reid had done to her predecessor. The 
margin of the court-book again bears the me- 
lancholy and brief record, ‘‘ Convicta vt romhusta,'* 

The two poor women last mentioned are the 
more to he pitied, as, whether enthusiasts or im- 
postors, they practised their supposed art exclu- 
sively for the advantage of mankind. Tlie fol- 
lowing extraordinary detail involves persons of 
far higher quality, and who sought to familiars 
for more baneful purposes. 

See iScottis,h Poems, edited by John G. Dorzell, p. 321. 
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Katlierine Munro, Lady Fowlis, by birtli Ka- 
therine Iloss of i3alnagowaii, of iiigh rank,* both 
by her own family and that of her husband, who 
was the fifteenth Baron of Fowlis, and chief of 
the warlike clan of Miinro, bad a stepmothers 
quarrel with Robert Munro, eldest son of her 
husband, which she gratified by forming a 
scheme for comj)assing his death by unlawful 
arts. Her proposed advantage in tliis was, that 
the widow of Robert, when he was thus removed^ 
should marry with her brother George Ross of 
Baluagowan; and for this purpose, her sister- 
in-law, the present Lady Baluagowan, was also 
to be removed. Lady Fowlis, if the indictment 
had a syllable of truth, carried on her practices 
with the least possible disguise. Slie assem- 
bl^^d persons of the lowest order, stamped with 
an infamous celebrity as v/itches ; and besides 
making pictures or models in clay, by which they 
Loped to bewitch Robert Miuiro and Lady Bal- 
nagowan, they brewed, upon one occasion, poi- 
son so strong, that a page tasting of it immediate- 
ly took sickness. Another eartlien jar, (Scotticc, 
pig,) of the same deleterious liquor, was prepared 
by the Lady Fowlis, and sent with her own nurse, 
for the purpose of administering it to Robert 
Munro. The messenger liaving stumbled in the 
dark, broke the jar, and a rank grass grew on 
the spot where it fell, which sheej) and cattle ab- 
horred to touch ; but the nurse, having less sense 
than the brute beasts, and tasting of the liquor 
which had been spilled, presently died. What is 
more to our present purpose, Lady Fowlis made 
use of the artillery of Elfland, in order to do- 
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^itroy Her stepson and sister-in-law. Laskio Lon- 
cart, one of the assistant hags, produced two of 
what tlie common people call elf-arrow-heads, 
being, in fact, tlie points of flint used for arming 
the ends of arrow-shafts in tlie most ancient 
times, hnt accounted by tlie superstitions the 
v/capons by which the fairies were wont to de- 
stroy both man and beast. The pictures of the 
intended victims were then set np at tlie north 
end of the apartment, and Christian Ross Mal- 
colmson, an assistant hag, shot two shafts at the 
image of I^ady Balnagowan, and three against the 
picture (d* Robert IVIunro, by wlii<di shots they 
were broken, tand Lady Fowlis commanded new 
figures to be modelled. Many similar acts of 
wit(;hcraft;, and of preparing poisons, were alle- 
ged against Lady Fowdis. 

Her son-in-law, Hector Miinro, one of his 
stepmother’s prosecutors, >vas, for reasons of his 
own, active in a similar conspiracy against the 
life of Ids own brother. The rites that he prac- 
tised were of an uncouth, barbarous, and unusual 
nature. Hector being taken ill, consulted on his 
case some of the witches or sootlisayers, to whom 
this family appears to have been partial. The 
answer was unanimous, that he must die un- 
less the principal man of his blood should suffer 
death in Ids stead. It was agreed that the vic«arious 
substitute for Hector must mean George Munro, 
brother to him by the half blood, (the son of the 
Katherine, Lady Fowlis, before commemorated.) 
Hector sent at least seven messengers for this 
young man, refusing to receive any of his other 
friends, till he saw the substitute whom he desti- 
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ned to take his place in the grave. When George 
at length arrived, Hector, by advice of a' noto- 
rious witclj, called Marion Maclngarach, and of 
liis own foster inotlier, Christian Neil Dalyell, re- 
ceived him with peculiar coldness and restraint. 
He did not speak for the space of an liour, till Jus 
brother broke silence, and asked How he did ?” 
Hector replied, “ That he was the better George 
had come to visit him,” and relapsed into silence, 
which seemed singular when compared with the 
anxiety he had displayed to see his brother ; but 
it was, it seems, a necessary part of the spell. 
After midnight, the sorceress Marion Maclii- 
gara<‘h, the chief priestess, or !Nicneven, of tlio 
c(»mpany, went forth with her accomplices, car- 
rying spades with them. They then proceeded 
to dig a grave, not far from the sea-side, upon a 
piece of land, which formed the boundary betwixt 
two proprietors. Tlie grave was made as near- 
ly as possible to the size of their patient Hec- 
tor Munro, the earth dug out of the grave being 
laid aside for the time. After ascertaining tliafc 
the operation (»f the charm on George Munro, 
the destined victim, should be suspended for a 
time, to avoid suspicion, the conspirators proceed- 
ed to work their spell in a singular, impressive, 
and, I believe, unique manner. The time being 
January 1588, the patient, Hector Munro, was 
borne forth in a pair of blankets, accompanied with 
all who were intrusted with the secret, wlio were 
warned to be strictly silent, till the chief sorceress 
should have received her information from the 
angel w^liom they served. Hector Mnnro was 
carried to his grave^ and laid therein, the earth 
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being filled in on bim, and the grave secured with 
stakes, as at a real funeral. Marion Macingaracli, 
the Hecate oftlicnight,tlien sat down by the grave, 
while Christian Neil Dalycll, the foster mother, 
ran the breadth of about nine ridges distant, lead- 
ing a boy in her hand, and, coming again to the 
grave where Hector Miinro was interred alive, 
demanded of the witch which victim she would 
choose, who replied, that she chose Hector to live, 
and George to die in his stead. This form of in- 
cantation was thrice repeated ere Mr Hector was 
removed from his chilling bed in a January grave, 
and carried home, ail remaining mute as before. 
The consequence of a process, which seems ill 
adapted to produce the former effect, was, that 
Hector Munro recovered, and, after the inter- 
vention of twelve months, George Munro, his 
brother, died. Hector took the principal witch 
into high favour, made her keeper of his sheep, 
and evaded, it is said, to present her to trial, when 
charged at Aberdeen to produce her. Though 
one or two inferior persons suffered death on ac- 
count of the sorceries practised in the house of 
Fowlis, the Lady Katharine, and her stepson 
Hector, had both the unusual good fortune to he 
found not guilty, Mr Pitcairn remarks, that the 
juries being composed of subordinate persons, not 
suitable to the rank or family of the person tried, 
has all the appeai'ance of having been packed on 
purpose for acquittal. It might also, in some in- 
terval of good sense, creep into the heads of Hec- 
tor Munro’s assize, that the enchantment being 
performed in January 1588, and the deceased 
being only taken ill of his fatal disease in April 
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1590, tlie distance between tlic events niiglit seem 
too great to admit the former being I'cgarcled as 
the cause of tlie latter,^ 

Another instance of the skill of a sorcerer being 
traced to the instnu-tions of the elves, is found in 
the confession of John Stewart, called a vaga- 
bond, but professing skill in palrnostrie and jug- 
glerie, and accused of having assisted IVlargfiret 
.Barclay or Dein, to sink or cast away a vessel 
belonging to her own good-brother. It being de- 
manded of him by what means he professed him- 
self to have knowledge of things to come, the said 
John confessed, that the space of twenty-six years 
ago, he being travelling on All-llallow-Kven night, 
between tlie towns of Monygoif (so spelled) and 
Clary, in Galway, he met with the King of the 
Fairies and his company, and that the King of 
the Fairies gave him a stroke with a white rod 
over tlie forehead, wliicli took from him the power 
of speech, and the use of one eye, which he w'ant- 
ed for the space of three years. He declared, that 
the use of speecli and eyesight was restored to 
him by the King of Fairies and his company, on an 
Hallowe’en niglit, at the town of Dublin, in Ire- 
land, and that since that time, he had joined these 
people every Saturday at seven o’clock, and re- 
mained with them all the night ; also, that they 
met every Hal low tide, sometimes on Lanark Hill, 
(Tintock, perliaps,) sometimes on Kilmaurs Hill, 
and that he was then taught by them. He pointed 
out the spot of his foreliead, on M^liich, he said, the 
King of the Fairies struck him with a white rod, 


Pitcairn’s Trials, vol, i* pp. 191, 201. 
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whereupon, the prisoner being blindfolcled, they 
pricked the spot with a large pin, wliereof he ex- 
pressed no sense or feeling. He made the usual 
declaration, that he had seen many persons at 
the Court of Fairy, whose names he rehearsed 
partic.ularly, and declared that all such persons as 
are takiui away by sudden death go with tln^ 
King of Elfland, With this man’s evidein;e we 
liave at prcisent no more to do, thougli we may 
revert to the execrable proceedings which then 
to(»k place against this miserable juggler, atul the 
poor women who w’ere accaised ot the same crime. 
At pres<'nt it is quoted as another instance of a 
fortune teller referring to ElHand as the source 
of Ills knowledge. 

At Auldearne, a parish and burgh of barony, 
in the county of Nairne, the epidemic terror of 
witches seems to have gone very far. The con- 
fession of a woman called Isobel Gowdie, of date 
April, 16()2, implicates, us usual, the Court of Fai- 
ry, and blends the 02>eratlons of witchcraft with 
the facilities afforded by the fairies. These need 
be the less insisted upon in this place, as the arch- 
fiend, and not the elves, had the immediate agency 
in the abominations which she narrates. Yet she 
had been, she said, in the Donnie Hills, and got 
meat there from the Queen of Fairies more than 
she could eat. She added, that the queen is 
bravely clothed in white linen, and in white and 
brown cloth, — tliat the King of Fairy is a brave 
man ; and tliere were elf-bulls roaring and shoUling 
at the entrance of their palace, which frightened 
her much. On another occasion this frank 2)enitent 
confesses her presence at a rendezvous of witches, 
1 . 
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Lammas 1059, where, after they had rambled 
through the country in different shapes, of cats, 
hares, and the like, eating, drinking, and wasting 
the goods of their neighbours, into wliose houses 
tliey could penetrate, they at lengtli came to the 
Donnie hills, wliere the inoiintainopeiied toreceive 
them, and they entered a fair bigrooni, as hrightas 
day. A t the entrance ram j)ed and roared the large 
fairy bulls, winch always alarmed Tsobel Gowdie. 
These animals are probably the water bulls, fa- 
mous both in Scottish and Irish tradition, wliicli 
are not supposed to be themselves altogether cr/w- 
'/i'//, or safe to have concern with. In their caverns 
the fairies manufactured those elf^arrow-heads, 
with which tlje witches and they wrought so niucli 
evil. The elves and the archfiend laboured joint- 
ly at this task, tlie foruKU’ forming and shar|)euing 
tlw dart from the rough flint, and the latter per- 
fec.ting and finishing, or, as it is calh^d, (Vightivfj it. 
Then came the sport of tlie meeting. The witches 
bestrode either corn straws, bean stfilks, or rushes, 
and calling “ Horse and Jlattock, in the Devifs 
name !” which is the elfin signal for mounting, they 
dew wherever they listed. If the little whirlwind 
which accompanies their transportation passed any 
mortal, who neglected to bless himself, all such fell 
under the witches’ power, and they a(a|uired the 
right of shooting at Jiim. The penitent prisoner 
gives the names of many whom she and her sisters 
had so slain, the death f(»r which she was must 
sorry being tliat of William Bromi, in the Milri- 
tovvn of Mains. A shaft was also aimed at the 
Keverend Jlarrie Forbes, a minister who was 
present at the examination of Isobcl, the confess- 
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ing party. Tlie arrow fell short, and the witch 
wonlchhave taken aim again, but her iftaster for- 
bade Jier, saying, the reverend geritloinan’s life 
was not subject to their power. To this strange 
au<l very particular confession wo sliall Jiave oc- 
casion to recur, wlieii witchcraft is the more iiu- 
jnediate subject. What is above narrated marks 
the manner in which the belief in that crime was 
blended with the Fairy superstition. 

To proceed to more modt;rn instances of per- 
sons supposed to have fallen under the })ower 
of the fairy race, we must not forget the Kev. 
iiobert Kirke, minister of the Gospel, tlie lirst 
translator of the Fsalms into Gaelic verse, lie 
was, in the end of the seventeenth century, suc- 
cessively minister of tlie Highland parislu?s of iJal- 
qnidder and Aberfoyle, lying in tlio most roman- 
tic district of Perthsliiro, and v itliin the JJigliiand 
line. These beautiful and wild regions, cuiupre- 
heiiding so many lakes, rocks, sequestered valleys? 
and dim copsewoods, arc not ev<*u yet quite aban- 
doned by tlie I’airies, who liavc resolutely main- 
tuined seciin^ footing in a region so well suited for 
tlieir resid(^uce. Indeed, so much was this the 
case formerly, that Mr Kirke, while in his latter 
charge of Aberloyle, found materials for collect- 
ing and compiling his Fssay on tlie “ Subter- 
ranean and for the most part Invisible People, 
heretofoia; going under the name of Pelves, 
Fawnes, jind Fairies, or the like.”* In this dis- 

* T!i(* tide roiitImi(?s, — “ Atnon^j the Low Country Soots 
as they arc iIcsci-UmmI by those who have the second sit^ht, 
and now, to occasion larthcr cjujiiiry, collected and corn- 
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course, tlic autlior, “ witli iindoubtin^ mind,’' de- 
scribes tbb fairy race as a sort of astral Spirits, 
of a kind betwixt buinanity and angels — says, 
that they bavo children, nurses, marriages, deaths, 
and burials, like mortals in appearanc(* ; that, in 
some respect, they represent mortal men, and 
that individual apparitions, or nouble-men, are 
found among them, corresponding with mortals 
existing on earth. Mr Kirke accuses them of 
st(?aling the milk from the cows, and of carry- 
ing away what is more material, the women in 
pregnaticy, and new-horn children from their 
nursi's. The remedy is easy in both cases. 4'ho 
milk cannot ho stolen, if the mouth of llie calf, 
before he is perniitt(‘<l to smdc, be rtibbed witli a 
certain balsam, v(U’y easily come by ; and the wo- 
iiiaii in travail is safe, if a piece of cold iron is j)nt 
into the bed, Mr Kirke accounts for this, hy 
iiiforiniiig us, that tlio great nortlieni mines of 
iron, lying adjacent to the place of eternal punish- 
ment, have a savour odious to these “ fascinating 
creatures.’’ They have, says the reverend author, 
what one would not expect, many light toyisli 
books, (novels and [days, doubtless,) otliers on 
Rosycrucian sul>jects, and of an abstruse mystical 
character ; but they have no Bibles, or works of 
devotion. The essayist fails not to mention tlie 
elf-arrow-beads, which have something of tlie 
subtlety of thunderbolts, and can mortally wound 


j){ired by a (arnimspoct cnqnirw* ivsiding ainonij tho Scol- 
tisli-Irish ( /. c. thr (i;u*I, «r Highlanders) in Scofbiud.” 
!t vias ]n*iiited with the autlior's naino in 1G91, and rc- 
printiMl, Edinburgli, 181.5, for Longinau and Co. 
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the vital 2>fii*tS5 without breaking the skin. These 
wouniHs, he says, he has himself observed in 
beasts, and felt the fatal lacerations which he could 
not see. 

Jt was by no means to be supposed that the 
elves, so jealous and irritabh; a race as to be in- 
censed against those who spoke of them under 
their proper names, should be less than mortally 
olfended at the temerity of the re»erend author, 
wlio iiad pried so deeply into tlieir mysteries, for 
tJie purpose of giving them to the public. Al- 
though, therefore, tlie learned divine’s monument, 
witli his name duly inscribed, is to be seen at the 
east end of tlie chunihyard at Aberfoyle, yet those 
acquainted with Iiis real liistory do not believe 
that lie enjoys the natural repose of the tomb. 
Ilis successor, thellev. I>r Grahamo, has informed 
us of the general bel ief, that as Air Jvirla; was walk- 
ing one evening in his night-gown upon a l)un-shi\ 
or fairy mount, in the vicinity of the manse or par- 
sonage, behold ! he sunk down in what seemed 
to ho a tit of apoplexy, wliich the unenlightened 
took for death, while the more understanding 
knew it to be a swoon produced by the superna- 
tural inlluence of the people whose precincts he 
had violated. After the ceremony of a seeming 
funeral, the form of the Rev. Robert Kirke ap- 
peared to a relation, and commanded him to go 
to Graliame of Diichray, ancestor of the present 
General (Jraliam Stirling. “ Say to Duchray, 
w ho is my <*ousin, as well as your own, that I 
am not dead, but a captive in Fairy Land ; 
and only one chance remains for my liberation. 
AThen the posthumous child, of which my wife 
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has been (leliv(n'o(] siiire my disappoaraTico, shall 
he broiit»ht to ha])tisin, 1 will appear in tIi(A-oorn, 
when, if J^neliray shall throw over iiiy head the 
knife or dirk which he holds in his hand, I may 
be restoHMl to society ; but if this opportunity 
is rn'^dected, 1 am lost for ever.” Dnchray was 
apprised of wliat was to be done. "Jdie cere- 
mony took place, and the apparition of Mr Kirke 
was visil)Iy seen while they were s(‘ated at table ; 
but (iraliame of Dnchray, in his astonishment, 
failed to perlorni the ceremony enjoined, and it 
is to be feared that Mr Kirke still drees his 
W(‘ird in b^iiry Land,” the Klfin state declaring 
to him, as the Ocean to j)oor Falconer, wlio j>e- 
rislied at sea, alter having written his popular 
f>oein of tlie Siiipwreek, — 

Tiiuu hiisl ]>voelain»M our power — !»e tliou our prey !’ 

U|)()n this subject the reader may consult a 
very entertaining little volume, calh*d ‘‘ Sketches 
of Ferthsliire,”^ by theRcv. I )r Grahaine of Aber- 
foyle. I'he t<'rril)le visitation of fairy vengeance 
wJiich has liglited upon Mr Kirke has not intimi- 
dated his successor, an excellent man, and good 
anti(|uary, from alfording ns some curious infor- 
mation on fairy superstition, lie tells ns that 
these cajn’icions elves are chiefly dangerous on a 
Friday, when, as the day of the (h ncihxion, evil 
spirits hav<i most jK)wer, and mentions tJieir dis- 
pleasure at any one who assumes their accustomed 
livery of green, a colour fatal to several families 
in Scotland, to the whole race of the gallant 


Edinburgh, 1812. 
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Graluimes in particular ; iiisornucli, that we have 
lieanNtliat in battle a Grahame is generally sliot 
througli the green eJieck of liis plaid ; inoreovxn*, 
that a veteran sportsman of the name, having come 
by a bad fall, he thonglit it snllicient to account 
for it, that he had a |)iec.(^ of green whip-cord to 
coni2)lete the lash of his hnnting wliip. I remem- 
ber, also, that my late amiable friend, James 
Grahame, author of The Sabbath,” would not 
break through this ancient prejudice of his clan, 
but had his library table covered with blue or 
black * loth, Hither than use the fated colour com- 
monly employ(‘d on such occasions. 

To return from (he Perthshire fairies, I may 
quote a story of a nature somewhat similar to 
that of Mas Jlo])ert Kirke. The life of the ex- 
cellent jxu’son who tohl it was, lor the benefit of 
lier friends and the iH»or, protricted to an unusual 
duration ; so 1 cmiceive that this adventure, which 
took plac<» in her childhood, might happen before 
the middle of last century. She was residing witli 
some relations, near the small sea2>ort town of 
North Berwick, Avhen the place and its vicinity 
were alarmed by the following story : — 

An industrious man, a weaver in the little town, 
was married to a beautiful woman, who, after bear- 
ing two or three children, was so unfortunate as 
to die during the birth of a fourth child. The in- 
fant was saved, but the motlier had expired in 
convnlsions ; and as slie was much disfigiired after 
death, it became an opinion among her gossips, 
that, from some neglect of those who ought to 
have watched the sick woman, she must liavc been 
carried off by the elves, and this ghastly corpse 
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substituted in the place of tbe body. Tbe wi- 
dower paid little attention to these ruinourV, and, 
after bitterly laineittiiify bis wife for a year of 
niourniiig-, bt^^an t(» tliink on the priuleiiee of 
forming- a new marriage, which, to a poor artisan 
with so young a family, and without t he assist- 
ance of a housewife, was almost a matter of neces- 
sity. lie readily found a neiglibour Avith whose 
good looks lie AA^as satislied, Avliilst her character 
for teinper seemed to Avarrant her good usage of 
Ids children, lie proposed himself and Avas ac- 
cepted, and carried the names of the parties to 
the clergyjuau (called, I Ixdieve, Mr Malthew' 
Reid) for the due proclamation of bans. As the 
nuiJi had really loved bis late partner, it is likely 
that this pro])()sed decisiA'o alteiation of his (‘oii- 
dition hrought hack many reilections concerning 
the ]>eriod of their union, and with these recalled 
the exlra(»rdinary rumours Avliich were afloat at 
the time of lier decease, so that the Avhole for- 
4’ed upon him the following lively dream. As 
he lay in Ids bed, aw ake as lu^ thought, he beheld, 
at the ghostly hour of miduight, the figure of 
a female dressed in Avldte, Avho entered Ids hut, 
stood I)y the side of Ids bed, and appeared to 
him the Aery likeness of his late Avife, He con- 
jured her to speak, and Avitli astonishment heard 
her say, like llie minister of Aberfoyle, that she 
AA'as not dead, but the uiiAvilling captive of the 
Good Neighbours. LikeMrKirke, too, she told 
him, that if all the loA^e which he once had for 
her was not entirely gone, an opportunity still 
remained of recovering lier, or ivinn 'mg her hacky 
as it AA'as usually termed, from the comfortless 
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realms of lilfland. She cliarg-ed him, on a cer- 
tain <Hy of the ensuing week, that he should 
convene the most respectaMe housekeepers in 
the town, with tlie clergyman at their head, and 
slioiild disinter the cotlin in which she was suppo- 
sed to liav(i been buried. “ Tlie clergyman is to 
recite certain prayers, upon which,” said the ap- 
])arition, “ I will start from the cottin, and Hy with 
great speed round the church, and yon must have 
the tleetest runner of tin? parish (naming a man 
famed for swiftness) to pursue me, ami such a one, 
tlie smith, renowned for his strength, to hold 
me fast after 1 am overtaken ; and in that case 
1 shall, by the prayers of the church, and the 
elforts of my loving husband and neighbours, 
jigain recover iny station in Imrnan society.” In 
the inorniiig, tlie poor w’idower was distressed 
with the recolhnition of his dream, hut, asliamed 
and puzzled, took no measures in consequence. 
A second night, as is not very surprising, the 
visitation Avas again repeated. On the third 
night she appeared wdth a sorrowful and displea- 
sed countenance, upbraided him wdth want of 
love and affection, and conjured him, for the last 
time, to attend to her instructions, wdiich, if he 
now neglected, slie would never have power to 
visit earth or communicate w^ith him again. In 
order to convince him there was no delusion, he 
“ saw ill his dream” that she took up tlie nursling 
at whose birth she had died, and gave it suek ; 
she spilled also a drop or two of her milk on the 
poor man’s bed-clothes, as if to assure him of the 
reality of the vision. 

The next morning the terrified widower car- 
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ried a statement of his perplexity to Mr Matthew 
Held, tlie elerg-yrnan. This reverend persSn, be- 
sides being an excellent divine in other respects,, 
was at the same time a man of sagacity, who un- 
derstood the liiiman ])assions. He did not attempt 
to combat tlie r<*ality of tlie vision whicli liad 
tJirown his parishioner into this tribulation, but 
he contended it could ho only an illnsioii of the 
devil. He explained to the widower, that no 
created being could liave the right or powel’ to 
imprison or detain the soul of a Christian — con- 
jured liim not to believe lliat his wife was other- 
wise disposed of than acconling to CckI’s plea- 
sure — assured him that Protestant doctrine ut- 
terly denies the existence of any middle state in 
the world to come — and <^xplain(;d to liim that he, 
as a clergyman of the Church of Scotland, neither 
could nor daied authorize opening graves, or 
using the intervention of prayer to sani tion rites 
of a suspicious character. The poor man, coii- 
fonnded and perplexed l>y various feelings, asked 
his pastor what lie slioiild do. “ I will give you my 
best advice,” said the clergyman. “ (iet your new 
bride’s consent to be niarried to-morrow, or to- 
day, if yon can ; 1 will take it on me to dispense 
with the rest of the bans, or [wottlaim them three 
times in one day. You will liave a new" Avife, 
and if you think of the former, it Avill be only as 
of one from whom death has separated you, and 
for Avhom yon may have thoughts of affection and 
sorrow, but as a saint in Heaven, and not as a 
prisoner in Elfland.” The advice was taken, and 
the perplexed widow-er bad no more visitations 
from his former spouse. 
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An iiistanco, perhaps tlie latest which has been 
made 'J)nblic, of conimiiiiication with the Rest- 
less People' — (a more proper^epithet than that of 
J)aolm Shij or iMeii of Peace, as tliey are called 
in (Ttielic) — came under Pennant's notice, so late 
as during* that observant traveller’s tour in 1769. 
Being perhaps the latest news from the invisible 
commonwealth, we give the tourist’s own words. 

A poor visionary who had been working in his 
cabbage garden, (in Breadalbane,) imagined that 
he was raised suddenly up into the air, and convey- 
(h1 over a wall into an adjacent cornfield ; that 
he found Iiimself surrounded by a crowd of men 
and women, many of wliom he knetv to Jiave been 
dead for some y<'ars, and who appeared to him 
skimming over the tops of the unbending corn, 
and mingling together like bees going to hive ; 
that they s{)oke an unknown language, and with 
a hollow sound ; that they very rougidy pushed 
him to and fro, but on Ins uttering the name of 
God, all A^anished but a female sprite, who, sei- 
zing him by the shoulder, obliged him to pro- 
mise an assignation, at that very hour that day 
seven-night ; that he then found his hair was all 
tied in double knots, (well known by the name 
of elf-locks,) and that he hiid almost lost his 
speech ; tliat he kept his word wdth the spectre, 
whom he soon saw floating through the air to- 
wards him ; that ho spoke to her, but she told 
him she Avas at that time in too much haste to 
attend to him, but bid him go away and no harm 
should befall him, and so the affair rested Avhen 
I loft the country. But it is incredible the 
mischief these somnia did in the neigh- 
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bourliood. The friends and noighhoiirs of tJie 
deceased, whom the old dreamer had Earned, 
were in the utmost anxiety at tindinpf them in 
such bad company in the other world ; tJie almost 
extinct belief of the old idle tales he^an to gain 
ground, and the good minister will have many a 
weary discourse and exhortation befon* he can 
eradicate the absurd ideas this idle story has re- 
vived.”* 

It is scarcely necessary to add, tliat this com- 
paratively recent tale is just tlie counterpart of 
the story of Bessie Dunlop, Alison Pearson, and 
of the Irish butler, who was so nearly carried off, 
all of whom found in Elffind some friend for- 
itierly of middle earth, wdio attached themselves 
to the cJiild of Iiumanity, and w ho endeavoured to 
protect a fellow mortal against their less philan- 
thropic companions. 

These instances may tend to show' how' the fairy 
superstition, wdiich, in its general sense of wtu’- 
shipping the Dii Campestres, w as much the older 
of the tw^o, came to bear upon, and have connexion 
wdth, that liorrid belief in witchemft, w hich cost 
so many innocent persons, and crazy impostors, 
their lives, for the supposed commission of im- 
possible crimes. In the next chapter, 1 propose 
to trace how the general disbelief in the fairy 
creed began to take place, and gradually brought 
into discredit the supposed feats of witchcraft, 
which afforded pretext for such cruel practical 
consequences. 


Pennant’s Tour iii Scotland, vol. i, p* 1 1 0. 
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LETTER VI. 


Immediate Kffecl of CJtriatinniiy on Articles of Popular Su- 
perstition—diuuccr's Acconui of the Homan Catholic 
Priests hanishimj the Fairies — Pishop Corbett imputes 
the same Ffect to the Heformation — his Verses on that 
Subject — his Iter Septeutrionale — Robin CoodfelloiCy and 
other Superstitions mentioned by Re.yinahl Scot — C/m- 
racler of the. Fnylish. I'airies — 'riie Tradition had become 
obsolete in that AnlhoVs Time — That of Witches remained 
in viyour — but impuyne.dby rarioas Authors after the Re-^ 
formation^ as IV /<7 W5, Nandieus^ Scot, and others — Z)c'- 
monoloyy (iefended by .Rodinns, Remiyius^ ^c. — IVieir mu- 
f Hid Abuse of each other- — Imperfeeiion of Physical Science 
at this Period, and the predominance of Mysticism in that 
IFjntt'tmenf. 


Although the influence of the Christian re- 
ligion was not introduced to the nations of Europe 
witli such radiance as to dispel at once those 
c.louds of superstition which continued to obscure 
the understanding of hasty and ill-instructed con- 
verts, there can be no doubt that its inimediate 
operation went to modify the erroneous and ex- 
travagant articles of credulity, which lingered be- 
hind the old Pagan faith, and which gave way 
before it, in proportion as its light became more 
pure and retineil from the devices of men. 

The poet Chaucer, indeed, pays the Church of 
Rome, with its monks and preaching friars, the 
compliment of having, at an early period, ex- 
pelled from the land all spirits of an inferior and 
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Jess lioly character. The verses are curious as 
well as picturesque, and may go some Jtjr^tli to 
establisli tlie existence of doubts concerning tlie 
general belief in fairies among the well instructed 
in the time of JKdward IJI. 

The fairies of whom the bard of Woodstock 
talks, are, it will be observed, the ancient C^eltic 
breed, and he seems to refer for the authorities 
of his tale to Bretagne, or Armorica, a genuine 
Celtic colony. 

In old time of the Kiiifc Artonv, 

Of wliu'h that Hretoiis s]H‘keTi i;n*at lionoiir.. 

All was thivs laud fuliilled of faerie ; 

U'he Elf queen, with her July cornj>;my. 

Danced full oft in many a greue mead, 

'J'his was the old opinion, as I rede — 

I speake of many hundred years ago, 

But now can no man see no elves ino. 

For now the great < harjty and prayers 
Of liinitonrs/ and other holy freia^s, 

That searchen every land ami every stream, 

As thick as motes in the snmie-beaiu, 

Blessing halls, chambers, kitclienes, and Innires, 
Cities and burghes, castles high and towers, 
Thropes and barnes, sheep-x»eiis juid <Iairit*s, 

This maketh that there hen no fairies. 

For there as vv<»iit to walken was an elf, 

'Fhere \valk<*tl» now the lirnitour himself, 

In under nichtes and in imn-weniugs, 

And saith his mattins and his holy things. 

As he goeth in his limitation. 

Women may now go safely up and doiin ; 

In every bush, and under every tn^g, 

There is no other incubus than he, 

And he lie will don them no dishonour.’' f 

• P'riars limited to beg within a certain district, 
t Wife of Bath’s Tale. 
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When ^YQ see the opinion which Chauccv has 
expressed of tlie regular clergy of his time, in 
some of his other tales, we are tempted to sns- 
])ect some mixture of irony in the compliment, 
which ascribes the exile of the fairies, with Avhich 
the land was “ fulfilled,” in King Arthur s time, 
to the warmth and zeal of the devotion of the 
limitary friars. J ndi vidual instances of scepticism 
there might exist among scholars, but a more mo- 
dern poet, with a vein of humour not unworthy of 
Geoffrey himself, has with greater probability de- 
layed the final banishment of the fairies from J^iUg- 
land, tliat is, from popular faith, till the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, and hasrepresemted their expul- 
sion as a conse<juence of the change of religion. 
Two or three verses of this lively satire may bo 
very >rell worth the reader’s iioti(5e, who must, 
at the same tijiie, be informed, that the author, 
Dr Corbett, was nothing less than the Bishop of 
Oxford and Norwich, in the beginning of the se- 
venteentli century. The ])oem is named, “ A 
proj)er new Ballad, entitled the Fairies’ Fare- 
well, to he snug or whistled to the tune of the 
IVIeadow Brow, hy the learned ; by the unlearn- 
ed, to the tune of Fortune.” — 


“ FarcAvell, rewards and fairies, 

Good house wjA'es iiovr may say, 

For now foul sluts in dairies 
Do fare us Avell as they; 

And thougli they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids were Avoiit to do, 

Yet who of lute for eleaiiliness 
Finds sixpence in her shoe ? 
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hamentf lament, old abbies, 

The fairies’ lost command ; 

They did but change jiriests’ babies, 

But some have r,hang<*d your land ; 
And all your children sprung frtun hence 
Are now groAvn Puritans, 

Who live as changelings ever si j ice 
For love of your domains. 

“ At morning and at evening both, 

Von merry were aii<l glad, 

So liltle care of sleep and sloth 
Those pretty ladies had. 

When 'fom came home from labour, 

Or Cis to milking I'ose, 

Then merrily, merrily went their tabor, 
And merrily went their toes. 

Witness, those rings and roundelays 
Of (heirs, which yet remain, 

Were looted, in Queen JVIary s dav", 

On many a grassy jdain ; 

But since of lute Klizaheth, 

And later, James came in. 

They iK'ver darned on any heath 
As when the time hath bin. 

“ By which we note, the fairies 
Were of lh(i old profession, 

Their songs were Ave Maries, 

Their dances were processhm. 

But now, alas ! they all aJ*e dead, 

Or gone beyond the seas ; 

Or farther for religion lle<l, 

Or else they take their ease.” 


The reiTiaiiiing’ part of the poem is dedicated 
to the praise and glor}^ of old William Chourne 
of Staffordshire^ who remained a true and stanch 
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ovkleiico ill behalf of the departed elves, and 
kept, nuich it would seem to the amusenient of 
the witty bishop, an inexhaustible record of their 
pranks and feats, whence the concluding verse. 

“ William all audieiico, 

And ]>ray y<i Jor his noddle, 
all tin? lairies’ evideiire. 

Were lost if that were addle.” * 

This William Choiirne appears to have attend- 
ed Dr Corbett’s party on the Uar septent rionale^ 
two of ivliich were, and two desired to be, 
doctors but whether ^Viliiam was guide, friend, 
or domestic, seems uncertain. The travellers lose 
themselves in the mazes of CJiorley l<\)rest, on 
their way to Dosworth, and their route becomes 
so (toiifused, that they return on their stops, and 
labour 

“ As in a (‘onjiircr’s circle — William found 
A mean for our deliverance, — Turn your cloaks,’ 

Quotli lie, * for Puck is busy in these oaks* 

If ever you at Bosworth would he found, 

Then turn your cloaks, for this is fairy ground.’ 

But ere this witchcraft was perform’d, we meet 
A very man who had no cloven feet. 

Though William, still of little faith, has doubt, 

’Tis Robin, or some sprite that walks about. 

‘ Strike him,’ quoth he, ‘ and it will turn to air — 

Cross yourselves thrice and strike it,’ — ‘ Strike that dare,' 
Thought I, ‘ for sure this massy forester. 

Til strokes will prove the better conjurer.’ 

But ’twas a gentle keeper, one that knew 
Humanity and manners, where they grew, 


Corbett’s Poems, edited by Octavius Gilchrist, p. 215. 
M 
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Arid rode aloiiff so far, tiJl lie could sa5% 

‘ Sec, yonder Eos worth stands, and this your way." 

In tliis passage, the Bishop plainly shows the 
fairies maintained their influence in William’s 
iinaj^ination, since the courteous heeper was mis- 
taken hy their associate champion, for Puck, or 
llobin (iioodfellow. The spells resorted to to get 
rid of his snpjiosed delusions, arc alternatively 
that of turning the cloak — (recommended, in vi- 
sions of the second-sight, or similar illusions, as a 
mean s o f ob t ai n i n g a cert ai n t y concern i ng t li e bein g 
wliicli is before imperfectly seen-j ) — and that of 
exorcising the spirit with a cudgel ; which last, 
Corbett jirndently thinks, ought not to be resort- 
.ed to, unless under an absolute conviction that the 
exorcist is the stronger party. (/Jiancer, tliercforo, 
cotild not he serious in averring that the iViiry su- 
perstitions w'ere obsolete in his day, since they were 
found current three centuries afterwards. 

It is not the less certain, that, as knowledge 
and religion h<K*amc more widely and brightly 
displayed over jiiiy country, the superstitious 
fancies of the people sunk gradually in esteem 
and influence ; and in the time of Queen Ji^liza- 
heth, the unceasing labour of many and jiopular 
preachers, wlio declaimed against the splendid 
miracles” of the (’hiirch of Koine, produced also 
its natural eflect upon the other stock of snper- 

* Corbett’s poems, p, 19L 

f A common instance is, that of a person haunted with 
a resemblance, wliose face he cannot see. If he turn his 
cloak, or plaid, he will obtain the lull sij'ht which he de- 
sires, and may probahly find it to he his own fetch, or wraith, 
or double-ganger. 
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stitioiis. Certiiinly,” said Reginald Scot, talk- 
ing of times before liis own, some one knav^e 
in a wliite sheet hath cozened and abused many 
thousands, specially when Robin Goodhdlow kept 
such a coil in the country. In our childhood, our 
mothers’ maids have so terrified us with an ugly 
devil having horns on his head, fire in his mouth, 
and a tail at his broecli ; eyes like a basin, fangs 
like a dog, chiws like a bear, a skin like a negro, 
and a voice roaring like a lion, whereby we start 
and are afraid when we hear oiui cry, 13oh ! and 
they have so frayd us with bull-beggars, spirits, 
witclies, urchins, elves, hags, fairies, satyrs, Pans, 
faunes, sylvaus, Kitt-with-the-candlestick, tritons, 
centaurs, dwarfs, giants, imps, calcars, conjurers, 
nymphs, changelings, incubus, Robin Goodfellovv, 
the spool’ll, the uian-in-the-oak, the hell wain, tiu! 
fire-drake, tlie piickle, Tom Ihomb, Hobgoblin, 
Tom-Tumbler, IJoneless,andsuch other bugbears, 
that we are afraid of our own shadows, insoinucb, 
that some never fear the devil but on a dark night ; 
and then a polled sheep is a perilous beast, and 
many times is taken for our father’s soul, specially 
ill a clinrcliyard, where a right hardy man here- 
tofore durst not to have passed by night but bis 
hair would stand upright. Well, thanks be to 
God, this wretched and cowardly infidelity, since 
the preaching of the Gospel, is in part forgotten, 
and doubtless the rest of these illusions will, in 
a short time, by God’s grace, be detected, and 
vanish away.’ 

Iloj^inald Scot’s Discovery of Witchcraft, book vii. 
cliap. 15. 
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It would require a better demonologist than I 
am, to ex})]ain the various obsolete supersjtitions 
which Reginald Scot lias introduced as articles of 
the old English faith, into the preceding passage* 
I might indeed say, the Phuca is a Celtic super- 
stition, from which the word Pook, or Pucklo, M'as 
doubtless derived ; and I might conjecture, that 
the man-in-the-oak was the same with the Erl- 
Kdiiig of the Germans; and that tlie hell wain were 
a kind of wandering spirits, the descendants of a 
champion named Hellequin, who are introduced 
into the romance of Richard sans Peur. But most 
antiquaries will be at fault concerning the spoorn, 
Kitt-with-the-candlestick, Boneless, and some 
others. The catalogue, however, serves to show 
what progress the English have made in two cen- 
turies, in forgetting the very names of objects 
which had been the sources of terror to their an- 
cestors of the Elizabethan age. 

Before leaving the subject of fairy supersti- 
tion in England, we may remark, that it was of 
a more playful and gentle, less wild and necro- 
mantic character, than that received among the 
sister people. The amusements of the southern 
fairies were light and sportive ; their resentments 
were satisfied with pinching or scratching tlie ob- 
jects of their displeasure ; their peculiar sense of 
cleanliness rewarded the housewives with the sil- 
ver token in the shoe ; their nicety was extreme 
concerning «any coarseness or negligence which 
could offend their delicacy ; and I cannot discern, 
exce])t, perhaps, from the insinujitions of some 
scrupulous divines, that they were vassals to, or 
in close alliance with, the irifernals, as there is 
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too much reason to believe was the case with their 
North Uritish sisterhood.* The common nur- 
sery story cannot be forgotten, how, sliortly after 
the deatli of what is called a nice tidy housewife, 
tlie Klfiu band were shocked to see that a ptTson 
of dihereiit character, with whom the widower 
had filled his deserted arms, instead of the nicely 
arranged little loaf of the whitest bread, and a ba- 
sin of sweet cream, duly placed for tlieir re- 
freshment by the deceased, Jmd substituted a 
brown loaf and a cobb of lierrings. Inceiised at 
such a coarse regale, the elves dragged the peccant 
housewife out of bed, and pulled lier down the 
wooden stairs by the heels, repeating, at the same 
time, in scorn of her churlish hospitality, 

Hi'ow'Ji broad and herrlnjf cobb ! 

Thy fat sides shall have uuiny a boh 

But beyond such playful malice, they had no de- 
sire to extend their resentment. 

The constant attendant upon the English fairy 
court was the celebrated Puck, or Ilot>in Good- 
fellow, wlio, to the elves, acted in some measure 
as the jester, or clown of the company, — (a charac- 
ter then to be found in the establishment of every 
person of quality,) — or to use a more modern com- 


^ Dr Jackson, in his Treatise on Unbelief, opines for 
the severer opinion. “ Thus are the Fayries, from differ- 
ence of events ascribed to them, divided into good and bad, 
when as it is hut one and the same malignant fiend, that 
meddles in both ; seeking sometimes to be feaj*ed, other- 
whiles to he loued as God, for the bodily harmes or good 
turnes supposed to he in his power .” — Jackson on UnheUeJj 
p. 178, edit. 1625. 
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parison, resembled the Pierrot of the pantomime. 
His jests were of the most simple, and at thji same 
time the broadest comic character — to mislead a 
clown on his path homeward, to dis^cnise himself 
like a stool, in order to induce an old gossip to 
commit the egregious mistake of sitting down on 
the door, when she expected to repose on a chair, 
were his s})ecial enjoyments. If lie condescended 
to do some work for the sleeping family, in which 
lie had some resemblance to the Scottish house- 
Imld spirit called a Brownie, the selfish Puck 
was far from practising this labour on the disin- 
terested principle of the northern goblin, who, if 
raiment or food was left in his way, and for his 
use, departed from the family in disi>leasure. Ro- 
bin Goodfellow, on the contrary, must have both 
Ids food and his rest, as Milton informs us, amid 
Jiis other notices of country superstitions, in the 
poem of L’ Allegro. And it is to be noticed, that 
lie represents those tales of the fairies, told round 
the cottage hearth, as of a cheerful rather than a 
serious cast; mIucIi illustrates what 1 have said 
concerning the milder cliaracter of the southern 
superstitions, as compared with those of the same 
class in Scotland — the stories of which are for the 
most jiart of a frightful, and not seldom of a dis- 
gusting, quality. 

Poor Robin, however, between whom and King 
Oberon Shakspearc contrives to Keep a degree 
of distinct subordination, which, for a moment 
deceives us by its appearance of reality, notwith- 
standing his turn for wit and liumour, had been 
obscured by oblivion even in the days of Queen 
Bess. We have already seen, in a passage quoted 
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from Reginald Scot, that the belief was fallen into 
abeyance ; that which follows from the same au- 
thor, aflirms more positively that Robin's date 
was over. 

“ Know yon this by the way, that heretofore 
Robin Guodfellow and Hobgoblin were as ter- 
rible, and also as credible, to the people, as hags 
and witclies be now ; and, in time to come, a w^itcli 
will be as much derided and condemned, and as 
clearly ])erceived, as the illusion and knavery of 
Robin (jroodfellow, upon whom there have gone 
as many and as credible tales as witchcraft, saving 
that it hath not pleased the translators of the 
Bible to call spirits by the name of Robin Good- 
fellow, as they have diviners, soothsayers, poison- 
ers, and cozeners, by the mimeof witches.^’* In the 
same tone Reginald Scot addresses the reader in the 
preface — ‘‘ To make a solernii suit to you that are 
partial readers to set aside partiality, to take in 
good ])art my writings, and with indjlferent eyes 
to look upon my book, were labour lost and time 
ill employed ; for I should no more prevail here- 
in, than if a hundred years since I should have 
entreated your predecessors to believe that Robin 
Goodfellow, that great and ancient bull-beggar, 
liad been but a cozening merchant, and no devil 
indeed. But Robin Goodfellow ceaseth now to 
be much feared, and Ropery is sufficiently dis- 
covered, nevertheless Avitches' charms and con- 
jurers’ cozenage are yet effectual.” This passage 
seems clearly to prove, that the belief in Robin 

Reg^iuald Scot’s Discovery of Witcli craft, book vii. 
chap. ij. 
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Goo4fellow and Ins fairy companions was now 
out of date, while that as to witchcraft, as was 
afterwards but too w'ell shown, kept its ground 
against argument and controversy, and survived 
“ to shed more blood.” 

Wo are then to take leave of this fascinating 
article of tlie i)opular creed, having in it so much 
of interest to the imagination, that we almost 
envy the credulity of those who, in the gentle 
moonlight of a summer night in England, amid the 
tangled glades of a deep forest, or the turfy sw'ell 
of lier romantic commons, could fancy they saw' 
the fairies tracing their sportive ring. But it is in 
vain to regret illusions wdiich, how'ever engaging, 
must of necessity yield their place before the in- 
crease of knowledge, like shadows at the advance 
of morn. Those superstitions have already ser- 
ved their best and most useful purpose, liaving 
been embalmed in the poetry of Milton and of 
Shaksj)eare, as well as writers only inferior to 
these great names. Of Spenser wo must say no- 
thing, because in his Faery Queen, the title is the 
only circumstance wdiich connects his splendid 
allegory with the popular superstition, and, as he 
uses it, means nothing more than an Utopia, or 
nameless country, 

Witli the fairy popular creed fell, doubtless, 
many subordinate articles of credulity in Eng- 
land ; but the belief in witches kept its ground. 
Jt w'as rooted in the minds of the. common peo- 
ple, as well by the easy solution it alforded of 
much which they found otherwise hard to ex- 
plain, as in reverence to the Holy Scriptures, in 
w'hich the word witch being used in several places, 
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conveyed to those who did not trouble themselves 
about the nicety of the translation from the East- 
ern tongues, the inference that the same species 
of witches were meant as those against whom 
modern legislation had, in most European na- 
tions, directed the punishment of death. These 
two circumstances furnished the numerous be- 
lievers in witchcraft with arguments in divinity 
and law which they conceived irrefragable. They 
might say to the theologist. Will you not believe 
in witches ? the Scriptures aver their existence; — 
to the jurisconsult, Will you dispute llio exist- 
ence of a crime, against which our own statute- 
book, and the code of almost all civilized coun- 
tries, have attested, by laws upon which hundreds 
and thousands have been convicted, many, or even 
most of whom have, by their judicial confessions, 
acknowledged their guilt and the justice of their 
punishment ? It is a strange scepticism, they might 
add, which rejects the evidence of Scripture, of 
human legislature, and of the accused persons 
themselves. 

Notwitlistanding these specious reasons, the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were periods 
when the revival of learning, the invention of 
printing, the fearless investigations of the re- 
formers into subjects thought formerly too sacred 
for consideration of any save the <;lergy, had in- 
troduced a system of doubt, enquiry, disregard 
of authority, when unsupported by argument, and 
unhesitating exercise of the private judgment, on 
subjects which had occupied the bulls of popes, 
and decrees of councils. In short, the spirit of 
the age was little disposed to spare error, how- 
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ever venerable, or. countenance imposture, how- 
ever sanctioned by length of time and universal 
acquiescence. Learned writers arose in different 
countries to cliallenge the very existence of this 
imaginary crime, to rescue the reputation of the 
great men w1h»so knowledge, sujierior to that of 
their age, had caused them to he suspected of 
magic, and to put a stop to the horrid supersti- 
tion whose victims were the aged, ignorant, and 
defenceless, and whicli could only he compared to 
that which sent victims of old through the fire 
to Moloch. 

The courageous interposition of those philoso- 
phers who opposed science and experience to the 
prejudices of superstition and ignorance, and in 
doing so, incurred much misrepresentation, and 
perliaps no little ill-will, in tlie cause of trutli 
and humanity, claim for them some distinction 
in a work on Lemoiiology. The pursuers of 
exact science to its coy retreats, were sure to be 
the first to discover, that the most remarkable 
phenomena in nature are regulated by certain 
fixed laws, and cannot rationally be referred to 
supernatural agency, the sufiicing cause to which 
superstition attributes all that is beyond her own 
narrow power of explanation. Each advant*e in 
natural knowledge teaches us that itis the pleasure 
of the Creator to govern the world by tlie laws 
which he has imposed, and which are not in our 
times interrupted or suspended. 

The learned Wier, or Wierus, was a man of 
great research in physical science, and studied 
under tlie celebrated Cornelius Agrippa, against 
whom the charge of sorcery M"as repeatedly al- 
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leged by Paiilus Jovius, and otlier authors, while 
he suffered on tlie other hand from the persecu- 
tion of tlie inquisitors of the cluirch, whose ac- 
cusation against this celebrated man was, tliat 
he denied the existence of spirits, a charge A^ery 
inconsistent Avith that of sorcery, Avliich consists 
in corresponding AA^ith them. Wierus, after ta- 
king his degre(‘S as a doctor of medicine, became 
physician to the Dnke of CJeA’^es, at Avhoso court 
lie practised lor tliirty years, Avith the highest 
reputation. This learned man, disregarding tlie 
scandal n hicli, by so doing, he Avas likely to bring 
upon hiniseJl’, was one of the first who attacked 
the vulgar belief, and boldly assailed, both by se- 
rious arguments and by ridicule, the vulgar cre- 
dulity on the subject of Avizards and Avitcihes. 

Gabriel Nuude, or JVaudjens, as Ii(‘ termed him- 
self, was a perlect scholar and man of letters, 
busied during his whole life AA’ith assembling 
hooks together, and (Uijoying the office of libra- 
rian to se^e^al persons of high rank, amongst 
others, to Queen Christina of Sweden. He was, 
besides, a beneficed clergyman, leading a most 
unblemished life, and so temperate, as never to 
taste any liquor stronger than water ; yet did be 
not escape the scandal Avliich is usually flung by 
their prejudiced contemporaries upon those dis- 
putants aa Iioui it is found more easy to defame 
than to ansAver. He wrote an interesting work, 
entitled, “ Apologie pour les Grands Hommes 
Accuses de Magie;” and as he exhibited a good 
deal of vivacity of talent, and tin earnestness in 
pleading his cause, wliich did not always spare 
some of the superstitions of Home herself^ he was 
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charged by his contemporaries as guilty of heresy 
and scepticism, when justice could only accuse 
him of an incautious eagerness to make good his 
argument. 

Among persons who, upon this subject, purged 
their eyes with rue and eiiphrasie, besides the 
Rev. Dr Harsnet, and many others, (who wrote 
rather on special cases of Demonology than on 
the general f|ucstion,) Reginald Scot ought to be 
distinguished. Webster assures us, that he was 
a “ person of t;ompetent learning, pious, and of 
a good family.” He seems to have been a zeal- 
ous Protestant, and much of his book, as well as 
that of Harsnet, is designed to throw upon the 
Papists in particular those tricks, in which, by 
confederacy and imposture, tlie popular ideas 
concerning witchcraft, possession, and other su- 
pernatural fancies, were maintained and kept in 
exercise ; but he also writes on the general (jues- 
tion with some force and talent, considering that 
his subject is incapable of being reduced into a re- 
gular form, and is of a nature ])articularly seduc- 
tive to an excursive talent. He ai)pears to have 
studied legerdemain for the purpose of showing 
how much, that is apparently unaccountable, can 
nevertheless be performed without the inter- 
vention of supernatural assistance, even when it 
is impossible to persuade the vulgar that the devil 
has not been consulted on the occasion. Scot 
also had intercourse with some of the celebrated 
fortune-tellers, or Philomaths, of the time ; one 
of whom he brings forward to declare the va- 
nity of the science which he himself had once pro- 
fessed. 
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To clefciiid the popular belief of witchcraft, 
there arose a iiiimher of advocates, of whom Bo- 
diii, and some others, neither wanted knowledge 
nor powers of reasoning. Tliey pressed the incre- 
dulous party with the charge that they denied 
the existence of a crime against which the law 
had denounced a capital punishment. As that 
law was understood to emanate from James him- 
self, who was reigning monarch during the hot- 
test part of the controversy, the English authors 
who d(‘fended the opposite side were obliged to 
intrench themselves under an evasion, to avoid 
maintaining an argument unpalatable to a degree 
to those in power, and which might perchance 
have proved unsafe to those W’ho used it. With 
a certain degree of sophistry, they answered, that 
they did not doubt the possibility of w itches, but 
only demurred to what is their nature, and how 
they came to be such — according to the scholas- 
tic jargon, that the fjuestion in respect to witches, 
was not de €xLsfe?iti(fy but ordy de modo existeiidu 

By resorting to so subtle an argument, those 
who impugned the popular belief were obliged, 
with some inconsistency, to grant that witchcraft 
had existed, and might exist, only insisting that it 
was a species of witchcraft consisting of they 
knew not what, but certainly of something dif- 
ferent from that wduch legislators, judges, and 
juries, had hitherto considered the statute as de- 
signed to repress. 

In the meantime, (the rather that the debate 
w^as on a subject particularly difficult of compre- 
hension,) the debating parties grew warm, and 
began to call names. Bodin, a lively Frenchman 
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of an irritable habit, explained the zeal of Wie- 
rus to protect the tribe of sorcerers from punish- 
ment, by stating*, that he himself was a conjurer, 
and the scholar of Cornelius Agrippa, and miglit 
therefore well desire to save the lives of those 
accused of the same league with Satan. Hence 
they threw ou their antagonists the ofi’ensive 
names of witch-patrons and witcli-advocatcis, as if 
it were impossible for any to hold the opinion of 
Nauda>us, Wierns, Scot, iSrc., without patronising 
the devil and the witches against their brethren 
of mortality. Assailed by such heavy charges, 
the philosophers themselves lost patience, and 
retorted abuse in their turn, calling liodin, Del- 
rio, and others who used their argnnumts, witch- 
advocates, and the like, as the afhrming and de- 
fending the existence of the crime seemed to in- 
crease the number of witches, and assuredly aug- 
mented the list of executions. But, for a certain 
time, the preponderance of the argunumt lay on 
the side of the Demonologists, and we may briefly 
observe the causes which gave their opinions, for 
a period, greater influence than their opponents, 
on the public mind. 

It is first to he observed, that Wierns, for what 
reason cannot well be conjectured, except to sliow 
the extent of his cahalistical knowledge*, liad in- 
troduced into his work against witchcraft the whole 
Stenographia of Trithemius, which he had co- 
pied from the original in the library of Cornelius 
Agrippa ; and which, suspicious from the place 
where he found it, and from the long ciitalogue 
of fiends which it contained, with the charms jpbr 
raising and for binding them to the service of 
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mortals, was considered by Bodin as containing 
proof tJiat VVierus Jiiinseif was a sorcerer; not 
one of the wisest, certainly, since he thus unne- 
cessarily placed at the disposal of any who might 
buy the hook, the whole secrets which formed 
his stock in trade. 

Secondly, we may notice, that, from the state 
of physical science at the period when Van Bel- 
mont, Paracelsus, and others, began to penetrate 
into its recesses, it was an unknown, obscure, and 
ill-defined region, and did not permit those who 
laboured in it to give that precise and accurate ac- 
count of their discoveries, which the progress of 
reasoning experimentally? and from analysis, has 
enabled the late discoverers to do with success. 
Natural magics a phrase used to express tliosc 
phenomena w hich could be prodiuted by a know- 
ledge of the properties of inatier, had so much in 
it that w as apparently uncoinbined and uncertain, 
that the art of chemistry w^as accounted mystical, 
and an opinion prevailed, that the results now 
know’ll to be the consequence of law’s of matter, 
could not be traced through their various com- 
binations, even by those w Jio knew the eflects 
themselves. Physical science, in a wmrd, was 
cumbered by a number of faucifnl and incorrect 
opinions, cliieHy of a mystical character. If, for 
instance, it was observed lliat a flag and a fern 
never grew near each other, the circumstance 
was imputed to some antipatliy between tliese 
vegetables ; nor w as it for some time resolved 
by the natural rule, timt the flag has its nourish- 
ment in marshy ground, whereas the fern loves a 
deep dryish soil. The attributes of the divining-. 
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rod wfive fully credited; the discovery ol* the 
philosopher’s stone was daily hoped for ; and elec- 
tricity, magnetism, and other remarkable and mis- 
conceived phenomena, were appealed to as proof 
of the reasonableness of their expectations. Until 
such phenomena were traced to their sources, 
imaginary, and often mystical causes were assign- 
ed to them, for the same reason that, in the w ilds 
of a })artially discovered country, according to the 
satirist, 

“ (>oogi’U]>hers on juitliloss downs 

Place elephants for want of towns,” 

This substitution of mystical fancies for ex- 
perimental reasoning, gave, in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, a doubtful and twilight 
appearance to the various branches of physical 
philosophy. The learned and sensible Dr Web- 
ster, for instance, writing in detection of supposed 
witchcraft, assumes, as a string of undeniable 
facts, opinions which our more experienced age 
w^ould r(‘ject as frivolous fancies ; “ for example, 
the eflocts of liealing by the weapon-salve, the 
sympathetic pow'der, the curing of various dis- 
eases by apprehensions, amulets, or by trans- 
plantation.’' All of which undoubted wonders ho 
accuses tlie ago of desiring to throw on the de- 
vil’s hack — an unnecessary load, certainly, since 
such tilings do not exist, and it is therefore in 
vain to seek to account for them* It follow^ed, 
that while the opposers of the ordinary theory 
might have struck the deepest blows at the witch- 
hypothesis by an appeal to common sense, they 
w^ere themselves hampered by articles of pliiloso- 
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phical belief, whicli, they must have been sensible, 
contained nearly as deep draughts upon human 
credulity as were mjide by the Denionologists, 
against whose doctrine they protested. This error 
had a doubly bad effect, both as degrading the im- 
mediate department in wdiicli it occurred, and as 
affording a protection for falsehood in other 
branches of science. The champions who, in their 
own province, were obliged by the imperfect 
knowledge of the times, to admit much that was 
mystical and inexplicable — those who opined, 
with Bacon, that w«arts could be cured by sym- 
pathy — w'ho thouglit, w'ith Napier, tliat hidden 
treasures could be discovered by the mathematics 
— wdio salved the w^eapon instead of the wound, 
and detected murders as w’ell as springs of water 
hy the divining-rod, could not consistently use, to 
confute the believers in witches, an argument 
turning on the impossible or the incredible. 

Such were the obstacles, arising from the vanity 
of philosophers and the imperfection of their 
science, wdiich suspended the strength of their 
appeal to reason and common sense against the 
condemning of wretches to a cruel death, on ac- 
count of crimes which the nature of things ren- 
dered in modern times totally impossible. We 
cannot doubt that tliey suffered considerably in 
the contest, which w'as carried on with much 
anger and malevolence ; but the good seed which 
they had sowm remained nneorrupted in the soil, 
to bear fruit so soon as the circumstances sliould 
be altered whicli at first impeded its growth. In 
the next Letter I shall take a view of the causes 

N 
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wliicli lielped to remove these impedinumts — in 
aUditio]!, it must always be remembered, to tlie 
general increase of knowledge and improvement 
of experimental philosophy. 
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Penal Lmrs unpopiihir when ripiUif cxvt'cisal — Prosteciftion 
of Witvin.fi placed in the hand of Special CoinmissionerSy 
iul in<mu«‘inlinn, — Pros€enfi(m f’oj’ ]\ ifeheraft not frcfiuent 
in the. elder J^eritnl of the Ilomau Tdnpire — -nor ui the. 
JSIiddle Aifcs — Some Case.<i took place, luarecer — 
]\Iaid of ()iiea?(s — Phe Duchess of ( iloueesfer — Richard 
the Third's ( 'harffc apainst the R< lotions of the Queen 
Doieaper — Put 1 *roseeittions ofptinsi Sorcerers ha 'o me more, 
common in the end of the Fourteenth Ceniiirff — I'snullp 
vnited with (he ('harpe of llcresp — Monstrelet's AceotmL 
of the Perseention apainst the ^y(ddens('s, under pretext 
of Witeheroft — Flori)nond's tesfimonp eoneerfunp the. In- 
crease (p‘ \ \ itches in his own tih'c — Pull (>f Jh>pe Innocent 
lAII . — Various Prosecutions in. Foreipn Countries vn- 
der this severe Jwtii — Prosecutions in Jwdn'url hy the In- 
i/uisiior 1 >e. J.anere and his ('olleapue — J.(/eanthroj>i / — 
Witches in S/u;in — in Sweden — and juuiicidarly those 
apprehended at Mohra. 

Penat 4 laws, like tliosc of the middle ag'cs 
dcnoimced against witchcraft, may be at first 
hailed with inianimous acquiescence and approba- 
tion, but are uniformly found to disgust and of- 
fend at least the more sensible part of the 2)ublic, 
when the 2)unishnieiits become frequent, and are 
relentlessly inflicted. Those against treason are 
no exception. Eacli reflecting government will 
do well to shorten that melancholy reign of ter- 
ror, which perhaps must necessarily follow on 
the discovery of a jdot, or the defeat of an in 
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surrectlon. They ouglit not, either in humanity 
or policy, to wait till the voice of the nation calls 
to them, as Mecienas to Augustus, “ Surge tandem^ 
carnifex /” 

It is accordingly remarkable, in diflerent coun- 
tries, how often, at some particular period of 
their history, there occurred an epidemic terror 
of witches, which, as fear is always cruel and cre- 
dulous, glutted the public with seas of innocent 
blood — and how uniformly men loathed the gore 
after having swallowed it, and by a reaction na- 
tural to the human mind, desired in prudence to 
take away or restrict those laws, which had been 
the source of carnage, in order that tlieir posterity 
might neither have the will nor the means to enter 
into similar excesses. 

A short review of foreign countries before we 
come to notice the British Islands and their colo- 
nies, will prove the truth of this statement. In 
Catholic countries on the continent, the various 
kingdoms adopted readily that part of the civil 
law already mentioned, whicli denounces sorcerers 
and witches as rebels to God, and authors of se- 
dition ill tlie empire. But being considered as ob- 
noxious equally to tlie canon and civil law, Com- 
missions of Inquisition were tispecially empower- 
ed to weed out of the laud the witches and those 
who had intercourse with familiar spirits, or in 
any other respect fell under the ban of the church, 
as well as the heretics who proniulgated or adhe- 
red to false doctrine. Special warrants were thus 
granted from time to time in behalf of such inqui- 
sitors, authorizing them to visit those provinces 
of Germany, France, or Italy, where any report 
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concerning’ witclios or sorcery had alarmed the 
public mind ; and those commissioners, proud of 
the trust reposed in them, thought it becoming to 
use the utmost exertions on their part, tliat the 
subtlety of the examinations, and the severity of 
tlie tortures they inflicted, miglit wring tlie trutli 
out of all suspected persons, until they rendered 
the province in which they exercised their juris- 
diction, a desert from which tlie inhabitants fled. 
It would be impossible to give credit to the ex- 
tent of this delusion, had not some of the inqui- 
sitors themselves been reporters of their own ju- 
dicial exploits : the same hand which subscribed 
the sentence has recorded the execution. 

In the earlier period of the Church of Home, 
witchcraft is frequently .alluded to, and a capital 
punishment assigned to those who were snp])Osed 
to have accomplished by sorcery the deatli of 
others, or to have attempted, by false prophecies, 
or otherwise, under pretext of consulting with the 
spiritual world, lo make innovation in the state. 
Hut no general denunciation against witchcraft it- 
self, as a league witli the Enemy of Man, or deser- 
tion of the Deity, and a crime sui generis^ appears 
to have been so acted upon, until the later pe- 
riod of the sixteenth century, when the P.apal sys- 
tem had attained its Inghest pitch of power and 
of corruption. The influence of the churchmen was, 
i)i early times, secure, and they rather endeavour- 
ed, by the fabrication of false miracles, to pro- 
long tlie blind veneration of the people, than to 
vex others, and weary llicmselvcs, by secret inves- 
tigiitions into dubious and mystical trespasses, in 
which, probably, the higher and better instructed 
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mcmijors of tlio rloriciil onlor ])n< ns failh 

at tliat tiiiio, as t]i(*y do now. Did tluna' ri'inain a 
iniiRiral fountain, rospoi‘tod fn* tho iMin's which 
it had wron<>’ht, a hni»'o oak tivo, or voncratod 
mount, whicli hoanty <d‘ situation had roconunoud- 
C‘d (o tr.'ulitional res]H*ct, tlio fathers oT tlio Ho- 
man ('hnrrli wore in policy reluctant to abandon 
stK-h iinpressiv'e sp(»ts, or to rcjnvsent them as 
exelnsivt’Iy the rendezvous of witches, or of evil 
sjurits, ( )n the contrary, hy assi^*nin<^ the virtues 
of the sprin»‘, or the beauty of the tree, to the 
gnardiatiship of some saint, they acquired, as it 
were, for the defence of their own do(*trine, a 
fiHJiitier fortress which tlu'jr wrested iioin the 
enemy, and whii^h it was at least m^edless to dis- 
mantle, if it could he conveniently garrisoned and 
defeiuhnl. Thus, the Church secured possession 
of many heantiful pieces of scenery, as iVlr VV^hite- 
iield is said to Iiave grudged to the devil the rno- 
iu>])oly of all the tine tunes. 

it is true, that this policy was not uniformly 
observed. The story of the celebrated Jeanne 
d’Arc, called the Maid of Orleans, preserves the 
nieinory of such a custom, which Avas in that case 
turned to the pnqudice of the poor w’oman avIio 
observed it. 

It is Avell knoAAm that this unfortunate female 
fell into the bands of the English, after liaving, 
by ber courage and enthusiasm manifested on 
many important occasions, roAuved the drooping 
courage of the French, and inspired tlumi with 
the hope of on(*.e more freeing their country. 
The English vulgar regarded lier as a sorceress — 
the French as an inspired heroine ; while the wise 
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oli l)ot]i sides considered lier as iieitlier the one 
nor tlie oilier, but a tool used by the celel>rated 
Dunois, to play the part wliicli lie assig’iied her. 
The Duke of JJodford, wlien the ill-starred 
Jeanne fell into his hands, took away her lile, ia 
order to stigmatize her iiieiiiory witli sorcery, 
and to destroy the reputation slie had acfj aired 
ainoni»- ihe French. The im‘an recurrence to 
such a ciiarg-e a<j;-ainst such a person, had no more 
siicct‘ss than it deserved, although .feaniie was 
condemned, both by the Parliament of Bourdeaux 
and the University of Paris. Her indictment ac- 
cused her of liaving* frequented an ancient oak- 
tree, and a fountain arising under it, called tlie 
Fated, or Fairy Oak of Bourleinont. Here slie 
was statiul to liave repaired, during the hours of 
divine service, dancing, skipping, ami making gijs- 
tures, around the tree and fountain, and Jiangi ng 
on the branches chaplets juid garlands of Hewers, 
gathered for the purpose, reviving, doubtless, tlie 
obsolete idolatry wliicli, in ancient limes, bad 
been rendered on the same spot to the Genius 
Loci The charmed sword and blessed banner, 
whicli slie bad represented as signs of lier celes- 
tial mission, were, in this hostile charge against 
lier, described as enchanted implements, design- 
ed by the fiends and fairies wliom she worshipped, 
to accomplish her temporary success. The death 
of tlie innocent, high-minded, and perliaps amiable 
enthusiast, was not, we ai’e sorry to say, a sacri- 
fice to a superstitious fear of witclntraft, but a 
cruel instance of wicked policy, mingled with na- 
tional jealousy and hatred. 

To the same cause, about the same period, we 
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may impute the trial of the Duchess of Glouces- 
ter, wife of the good Duke Humphrey, accused of 
consulting witches concerning the mode of com- 
passing the death of lier husband’s ne])liew, Henry 
VI. The Ducliess was condeinncid to do penance, 
and tliereafter baiiisJied to the Isle of Man, while 
scA^eral of her accomplices died in prison, or ^vere 
executed. Ilut in this instance also, the alleged 
witchcraft was only the ostensible cause of a pro- 
cedure which liad its real source in the deep ha- 
tred between the Duke of Gloucester and Cardi- 
nal Beaufort, his half-brother. The same pre- 
text was used by Richard Jll., when he brought 
the charge of sorcery against the Queen Dowager, 
Jane Shore, and the queen’s kinsmen ; and yet 
again was, by that uiJScruj)uloiis i)rince, directed 
against Morton, afterwards Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and other adherents of the Earl of Rich- 
mond. The accusation, in both cases, was only 
chosen as a charge easily made, and difficult to 
be eluded or repelled. 

But, in the meanwhile, as the accusation of 
witchcraft thus afi'orded to tyranny, or policy, the 
ready means of assailing persons whom it might 
not have been possible to convict of any other 
crime, the aspersion itself was gradually consider- 
ed with increase of terror, as spreading wider and 
becoming more contagious. 8o early as the year 
1398, the University of Paris, in laying down rules 
for the judicial prosecuting of witches, express 
their regret that the crime was growing more fre- 
quent than in tiny former age. The more severe 
enquiries and frequent punishments, by which the 
judges endeavoured to check the progress of this 
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impious practice, seem to Iiave iucreased the dis- 
ease; — as indeed, it has been always remarked, 
that those morbid affections of mind which de- 
pend on the imagination are sure to become more 
common, in proportion as public attention is fas- 
tened on stories connected with tlieir display. 

In the same century, schisms, tarisiiig from dif- 
ferent causes, greatly alarmed the Church of 
Romo. The universal spirit of enquiry w’hicli 
was now afloat, taking a different direction in 
different countries, had, in almost aU of them, 
stirred up a sceptical dissatisfaction with the 
dogmas of the church, — such views being ren- 
dered more credible to the poorer classes through 
the corruption of manners among the clergy, too 
many of whom w’oalth and ease had caused to 
neglect that course of morality wdiich best re- 
commends religious doctrine. In almost every 
nation in Europe, there lurked, in the crowded 
cities, or the wild solitude of the country, sects 
who agreed chiefly in their animosity to the su- 
premacy of Rome, and their desire to cast off her 
domination. The Waldenses and Albigenses were 
parties existing in great numbers through the 
south of France. TJie Romanists became ex- 
tremely desirous to combine the doctrine of the 
heretics with witchcraft, which, according to their 
Ttccount, abounded especially where the Protest- 
suits w’ere most numerous ; and the bitterness 
increasing, they scrupled not to throw tlie charge 
of sorcery, as a matter of course, upon those who 
dissented from the Catholic standard of Faith. 
The Jesuit Delrio alleges several reasons for the 
affinity which he considers as existing between the 
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Protoslaiit arul llio ^:(HTcrr*r; Ih; acciii^os tlio i'oi - 
Rier ofeiubracing lli<‘ opiisioa of \\^lorJis,aiKloti]or 
ik?lbn(l(‘i*.s of llio (lovil, (as ho tialls all who oj)|>(>se 
ills owji opinions conooniinp^ wiicluiaft,) — thus 
fortifyinj|>' the kingdom of Satan against that of 
tlio olinn Ji.- 

A romarkahlo ])assago in jMonsIroh^t puls in a 
dour vit‘\v the point aiinod at by tlio (Jalliolios in 
thus confusing and blonding tko dta trinos of he- 
resy and the ]>ractic*e of wiichcrai't, and liow a 
meeting of* inolfonsivc Protestants coidd bo cun- 
ningly ideiititied with a Sabbath of hags and 
fiends. 

In this year, [1159,] in the toAvn of Arras, 
and county of Artois, arose, tlirongh a terrible 
and melancholy (diaiice, an opinion called, 1 know 
not why, the Religion of I 'atidomc, This sect con- 
sisted, it is said, of certain persons, both men and 
women, wlio, nnder cloud of Jiight, by the power 
of the devil, repaired to some solitary spot, amid 
W'oods and deserts, where the devil appeared be- 
fore them in a human form, save that his visage 
is never perfectly visible to them, — read to the 
assembly a book of his ordinances, inlorming 
them how he would be obeyed, — distributed a 
very little money, and a plentiful meal, which 
was concluded by a scene of g<meral profligacy, — 
after which, each one of the party was conveyed 
homo to licr or Ids own habitation, 

“ On accusations of access to such acts of mad- 
ness,” continues Monstrelet, ‘‘ several creditable 
persons of the town of Arras w^ere seized and 


Delrio, clc Magia. See the Preface. 
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lii^prisorjod* along with soiiin women and 

persons of iittlc' (*(niS(Mjiieiu*e, TJieso were so 
Isorribly torlnnal, that some of them admitted 
the triitli of th(‘ wlioie aeeusations, and said, be- 
sides, that they had seen and recognised in tlieir 
Jioetfiinal assemhiy, many persons of raidc, pre- 
IcJtes, seigneurs, and governors of hailliages and 
cities, being such names as the examinators had 
suggested to tlie jiersons examiiu'd, wliile they 
constrained tliem by torture to im[)each tlio per- 
sons to whom they helong(Ml. Sin eral of lliose 
who had been tlnis informed against were arrest- 
ed, tlirown into j)ris(ni, and tortured for so long a 
time, that they also were obligtnl to coidess what 
Avas charg(‘d against them. After this, those of 
mean condition were execiitt‘d and inhumanly 
hiirnl, while the richer and more powerful of 
the accused ranscniied themselves by sums of 
money, to avoid the punishment and the shame 
atton<ling it. Many even of those also conl’ess- 
ed being persuaded to take that course by the 
interrogators, who ]noniised them indemnity for 
life and fortune. Some there were, of a truth, 
who siitfered, with marvellous piitieiu'e and con- 
stancy, the torments inflicted on them, and would 
confess nothing imputed to their charge ; but they, 
loo, had to give large sums to the judges, who 
exacted that such of them as, notwithstanding 
their mishandling, were still able to move, should 
banish themselves from that part of the country.'* 
Monstrelct winds up this shocking narrative by 
informing us, “ that it ought not to be concealed, 
that the wliole acc.usatioii was a stratagem of 
wicked men for their own covetous purposes, and 
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ill order, by these false accusations and forced con- 
fessions, to destroy the life, fame, and fortune, of 
wealthy persons.” 

Delrio himself confesses that Franciscus Bal- 
duimiK gives an account of the pretended punish- 
ment, but real persecution, of these Waldenses, in 
similar terms with Moiistrelet, whose suspicions 
ai-e distinctly spoken out, and adds, that the Par- 
liament of Paris, liaving heard the affair by appeal, 
bad declared the sentence illofral, and the judges 
inicpiitous, by an arret, dated 20th IVIay, 1491. 
The Jesuit Delrio quotes the passage, but adheres 
with lingering reluctance, to the truth of the ac- 
cusation. — ‘‘ The Waldenses, (of whom the Albi* 
‘genses are a species) were,” he says, never free 
from the most wretched excess of fascination 
and finally, though ho allows the conduct of the 
judges to have been most odious, he cannot pre- 
vail on himself to acquit the ])arties charged, by 
such interested accusers, with liorrors, which 
should hardly have been found proved (‘ven upon 
the most distinct evidence. He appeiils on this 
occasion to FJorimond’s work on Antichrist, The 
introduction of that work deserves to he quoted, 
as strongly illustrative of the condition to which 
the country was reduced, and calculated to make 
an impression, the very reverse probably of that 
which the writer would have desired. 

All those who have afforded us some signs 
of the approacli of Antichrist, agree that the in- 
crease of sorcery and witchcraft is to distinguish 
the melancholy period of his adv^ent ; and was 
ever age so afflicted with them as ours ? The 
seats destined for criminals before our judicato* 
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ries are blackened with persons accused of tliis 
guilt. There are not judges enough to try them. 
Our dungeons are gorged with them. No day 
passes that we do not render our tribunals bloody 
by the dooms which we pronounce, or in which 
we do not return to our homes discountenanced 
and territied at the liorrible contents of the con- 
fessions which it has been our duty to hear. And 
the devil is accounted so good a master, that we 
cannot commit so great a number of liis slaves to 
the flames, but what there shall arise from their 
aslics a number sufficiemt to supply their place.”* 
This last statement, hy wliich it appears tliat 
the most active and unsparing inquisition was ta- 
king place, corresponds witli the historical notices 
of repejited persecutions upon this dreadful cliarge 
of sorcery. A bull of Pope Innocent the VJlf. 
rang the tocsin against this formidable crime, and 
set forth in the most dismal colours the guilt, while 
it stimulated the inquisitors to the unsparing dis- 
charge of their duty, in searching out and punish- 
ing the guilty. It is come to our cars,” says 
the bull, “ that numbers of both sexes do not 
avoid to have intercourse with the infernal flends, 
and that by their sorceries they afflict both man 
and beast; that they blight the marriage-bed, 
destroy the births of w'omcn, and the increase of 
cattle ; they blast the corn on the ground, the 
grapes of the vineyard, the fruits of the trees, the 
grass, and herbs of the field.” For which reasons, 
the inquisitors were armed with the Apostolic 

* Florirnond concerning the Antichrist, cap. 7, n. 5, 
quoted hy Delrio, de jMagia, p. 820. 
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power, Jiiid called upon to “ convict, imprison, 
and ])uni!sli,” and so 

Dreadl'id wore the consiecinoncos of this bull all 
over the continent, especially in Italy, Germany, 
and France/'' Ahont 1485, (.Jumaniis burnt as 
witches forty-one po(»r vvointm in one year, in the 
county of Jliirlia. In the ensninp^ years, he con- 
tinued the prosec ution with sncli unreinitting zeal, 
that many fled from the country. 

Alciatns states, that an iiupiisitor, about the 
same period, buriit an Itiindred sorcerers in Pied- 
mont, and persevered in his enquiries till humaa 
patience was exhausted, and the people arose and 
drove him out of the country, tifter which the ju- 
risdiction was delerred to the arcljl)ishop. That 
prelate consulted Alciatiis himseli', who had just 
then obtained liis dotitor's dt^gree in civil law, to 
which he was afterwards an lionour. A nninber 
of unfortunate wretches were brought for judg- 
ment, fitter, according to tJie civilian’s opinion, 
for a ccuirse of hellebore, than for the stake. Some 
were accused of having dishorioiircd tlio crucifix, 
and denied their salvation ; others of having ab- 
sconded to keep the Devil’s Sabbath, in spite of 
bolts and bars; others of having merely joined in 
the choral dances around the witches’ tree of ren- 
dczv<uis. Several of their husbands and relatives 
swore that they were in bed andasleep duringtheso 
pretended excursions. Alciatijs recommended 
gentle and temperate measures ; and the minds of 
the country became at length composed.f 


* Dr Hutchison quotes H. Institor, 105, 161. 
f Alciat. Tarcrg. Juris, lib, viii, chap. 
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In 1488, the country Ibtir leagues around Con- 
staiUMi was laid waste by lightning and tempest, 
and two women being, by fair means or foul, made 
to cfnifess themselvoH guilty as the cause of the 
devastation, siiffen'd deatli. 

About 1515, five liundred persons were exe- 
cuted at Gmieva, undtii* the clmracter of ‘^Protest- 
ant witches from which we may suppose many 
sullered for heresy. Forty-eight wdtehes were 
burnt at llavimsburgh within four years, as Hut- 
chison reports, on tlie authority of Mengho, the 
autlior of the “ iMalleus Malelicarum.” In Jjor- 
raine, the learned inquisitor, Keinigius, boasts that 
lie j)nt to death nine hundred people in fifteen 
years. As many were banished from that coun- 
try ; so that wliolo towns were on the point of 
becoming desolate. In 1524, a thousand persons 
were put to deatli in one year at Como, in Italy, 
and about one hundred every year after for seve- 
ral years.* 

In tlie lieginning of the next century, the per- 
secution of witches broke out in France with a 
fury which was hardly conceivable, and multitudes 
were burnt amid that gay and lively peojile. 8om(» 
notion of tlie extreme prejudice of their judges 
may be drawn from the words of one of the in- 
quisitors themselves, Pierre de Laucre, royal 
councillor in the Parliament of Bourdeaiix, with 
whom the President Fspaignel was joined in a 
commission to enquire into certain acts of sor- 
cery, reported to have been committed iu La- 
bourt and its neighbourhood, at the foot of the 


Bart, de Spina, de Strigilibus. 
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Pyrenees, about the month of May, 1619. A 
few extracts from the preface will best evince 
the state of mind in which he proceeded to the 
discharge of his commission. 

His story assumes the form of a narrative of a 
direct war between Satan on the one side, and the 
Royal Commissioners on the other, because,” 
says Councillor de Laiicre, with self- complai- 
sance, nothing is so calculated to strike terror 
into the fiend and his dominions, as a commission 
with such plenary powers.” 

At first, Satan endeavoured to supply his vas- 
sals who were brought before the jiiciges M'itli 
strength to support the examinations, so that 
if^ by intermission of the torture, the wretches 
should fall into a doze, they deelar(*d, when they 
were recalled from it to the question, that the 
profound stupor had something of Paradise in 
it, — being gilded,” said the judge, ‘‘ with the im- 
mediate presence of the devil though, in all 
probability, it rather derived its charms I’rom the 
natuial comparison between the insensibility of 
exiiaustion, and the previous agony of acute tor- 
ture. The judges took ctire that the Fiend seldom 
obtained any advantage in tlie nuitter, by refusing 
their victims, in most cases, any interval of rest or 
sleep. Satan then proceeded, in the way of direct 
defiance, to stop the month of the accused openly, 
and by mere force, with something like a visible 
obstruction in their throat. Notwithstanding this, 
to put the devil to shame, some of the accused 
found means, in spite of him, to confess and be 
hanged, or rather burnt. The fiend lost much 
credit by his failure on this occasion. Before the 
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formidable commissioners arrived, lie had held 
his coirr pleniere before tlic gates of Bourdeaux, 
tuid in the square of the palace of Galienne, where- 
as he was now insulted publicly by his own vas- 
sals, and in the midst of liis festival of the Sab- 
bath, the children and relations of the witches, who 
had snftered, not sticking to say to him, Out 
upon you ! your promise was, that our mothers 
•who were prisoners should not die ; and look how 
you liave kept your word with us ! They have been 
burnt, and are a heap of ashes/' To aiipease this 
mutiny, Satan bad two evasions. He produced 
illusory hres, and encouraged the imitiuous to 
walk through them, assuring them that the judi- 
cial pile was as frigid and inotfeiisive as those 
which ho exhibited to them. Again, taking bis 
refuge in lies, of which he is well known to he the 
father, he stoutly affirmed tliat tlieir parents, who 
seemed to have suffered, were safe in a foreign 
country, and that if their children would call on 
them they M'ould receive an answer. They made 
the invocation accordingly, and Satan answered 
each of them in a tone which resembled the voice 
of the lamenttKl parent, almost as successfully as 
Monsieur Alexandre could have done. 

Proceeding to a yet more close attack, the Com- 
missioners, on the eve of one of the Fiend’s Sab- 
baths, placed the gibbet on wbich tliey executed 
their victims just on the spot where Satan’s gilded 
chair was usually stationed. The dt vil was much 
offended at such an affront, and yet had so little 
power in the matter, that he could only express 
his resentment by threats, that he would hang 
Messieurs D’Amon and D’Urtubbe, gentlemen 
o 



%v1h> liud solioikn] mi<l promoted llio issuing ot 
tlio (ommissioii, and would also l>urii the coni- 
iiiifisionors flu‘nisel\"<\s in their own lire. We rc- 
j!;ret to say that Satan was unable to exec ute either 
of thes(‘ laudahhj resolutions. Aslianied of Ins ex- 
euses, he abaudoiuul for tlu-ce or four slttlnp^s his 
attendance on tlie Sabbaths, sending as his repre- 
sentaliv'e an imp of subordinate acciumt, and in 
ivlioni no oner(‘posed c-onfidence. Wlien be took 
courai^e again to face his parliament, the Arch- 
hend covered his defection hy assuring- them, that 
lie had been engaged in a lawsuit with tlie Deity, 
which he liad gained with costs, and that sixscore 
of infant childnm were to he dc^livered up to him 
in name of damages, and the witches were direct- 
ed to jirocnre siicJi victims accordingly. After 
tliis grand tuition, he confined Iiirnself to tlic petty 
veng-eance of impeding tlie access of confessors to 
tlie condemned, which M as the more easy, as few 
of thcnn could speak the Basipic language. I have 
no time to detail tlie ingenious inetluul by which 
the leani(‘d Councillor de Laiicre exjiUiins why 
the district of Labourt sliould be ]>articularly ex- 
posed to tlie pest of sorcery. The chief reason 
seems to ho, tliat it is a mountainous, a sterile, 
and a border country, wliere the men are all fish- 
ers, and the women smoke tobacco, and wear 
short petticoats. 

To a person M'ho, in this presuinptuons, trifling, 
and conceited spirit, has composed a quarto vo- 
lume, full of the greatest absurdities and gross* 
est obscenities ever impressed on jiaper, it Mas 
the ph^asure of tlie most Christian Monarch to 
consign the. most absolute poM er which could be 
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rxert'is^'d oi» tlieso poor people; iind he might 
■with as mueh prodenee hav<‘ turned a ravenous 
W'oll' upon an iiiidefended dock, of whom the ani- 
jna) was tlio natural enemy, as they were liis na- 
tural prey. The j>ri(*st, as well as the ignorant 
peasant, fell under the suspicion of this fell eom- 
inission ; and De Lancre writes with much com** 
plac{*ncy, thnt the ac<*used were brought <o trial 
to the nuinher of forty in one day, — ^yit]l what 
cliance of escape, wlum the judg(is were blinded 
ivith ]>r(‘jmlice, and could only liear the (evidence 
and the defence through the medium of an in- 
tejpreter, the nndorstanding of the reader may 
easily anticij)ate. 

Among otlier gross transgressions of the most 
ordinary rules, it may be remarked, that the ac- 
cused, in wdiat their judges called confessions, 
l ontradicted eacdi other at every turn rt‘specting 
the description of the Domdaniel in which they 
pretend<;d to have been assembled, and the fiend 
who presided there. All spoke to a sort of gilded 
throne ; but some saw' a hideous wild he-goat 
seated there — some a man disfigured and twisted, 
as suffering tortiire — some, with better taste, be- 
held a huge indistinct form, resembling one of 
those mutilated trunks of trees found in ancient 
forests. But De Lancre w'as no ‘‘ Daniel come 
to judgment,” and the discrepancy of evidence, 
which saved the life and fame of Susamiah, made 
no impression in favour of the sorcerers of La- 
hourt. 

Instances occur in De Lancre’s hook of the 
trial and condemnation of persons accused of the 
erime of hjcwtithroj.)y- a superstition wdiich was 
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diicfly current in Franco, but was linown in other 
countries, and is the subject of groat debate be- 
tween Wier, Niiudo, Scot, on the one band, and 
their demonolog ical adversaries on the other. The 
idea, said the one party, was, that a luiinan hoing* 
bad the power, by sorcery, of transforming- himself 
into the sliape of a wolf, and in tliat capacity, being* 
seized witli a species of fnry, he rushed out, and 
made havoc among the flocks, slaying and was- 
ting, like the animal whom lie represented, far 
more than he could devour. The more irjcredii- 
lous reasoners would notallow of a real transfor- 
mation, whether with or without the enchanted 
bide of a wolf, which in some cases was suppo^icd 
to aid the metamorphosis, and contended that ly- 
canthropy only subsisted Jis a woful species of dis- 
ease, a melancholy state of mind, broken with occa- 
sional fits of insanity, in which the patient ima- 
gined that he committed the ravages of which he 
was accused. Such a person, a mere youth, was 
tried at Besanyoii, who gave himself out for a ser- 
vant, or yeoman pricker, of the Lord of the Forest, 
so he called his superior, wlio was judg(3d to be the 
devil. He was, by his master s power, transform- 
ed into the likeness, and performed the usual func- 
tions, of a wolf, and was attended in his course 
by one larger, which he supposed the Lord of 
the Forest himself. These wolves, he said, rava- 
ged the flocks, find throttled the dogs which stood 
in their defence. If either had not seen the other, 
lie howled, after tlie manner of tlio animal, to call 
bis comrade to his sliare of the prey ; if lie did not 
come upon this signal, he proceeded to bury it the 
best way he could. 
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Such was the p;eneral persecution under Messrs 
Espaignel and De Lancro. Many similar scones 
occurred in l^rance, till tlie edict of Louis XIV, 
discharging all future prosecutions for witchcraft, 
after which the crime itself was heard of no 
more.’*^ 

While the spirit of superstition was working 
such horrors iri Franco, it was not, wo may be- 
lieve, more idle in otlier countries of Europe. In 
Spain, ])articularly, long the residence of the 
Aloors, a ])eople putting deep faitli in all the day- 
dreams of witchcraft, good and evil genii, spells, 
and talismans, the ardent and devotional temper 
of the old Christians dictated a severe research 
after sorcerers, as well as heretics, and relapsed 
Jews or Mahometans. In former times, during 
the subsistence of the Moorish kingdoms in Spain, 
a school was s.iipposed to he kept open in Tohoso> 
for the study, it is said, of magic, hut more likely 
of chemistry, algebra, and other sciences, which, 
altogetlier mistaken by the ignorant and vulgar, 
and imperfectly understood even by those who 
studied them, were supposed to be allied to ne- 
cromancy, or at least to natural magic. It was, 
of course, the business of the Impiisition to purify 
whatever such pursuits had left of suspicious Ca- 
tholicism, and their lahoiirs cost as much blood 
on accusations of witchcraft and magic, as for 
heresy and relapse. 

Even the colder nations of Europe were sub- 
ject to the same epidemic terror for witchcraft, 

^ The reader may sup full on such wild horrors in the 
Causes Cetebres. 
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and a specimen of* it was exliibited in the sober 
and rational country of Swedcni about the middle 
of last century, an account of which, being trani- 
latcd into Englisli }>y a respectable clergyman, 
Doctor Horneck, excited g«*neral siirpiise bow 
a whole people could be imposed upon to the 
degree of shedding inncli blood, and conimit- 
ting grcjit enuilty and injustice, on acurount of 
tln» idle falsehoods propagated by a crew' ol‘ lying 
children, wdio, in this case, w ere both actors and 
witnesses. 

The melancholy truth, that the huniaii lieart 
is deceitful above all tilings, and desperately 
wicked, ’ is by nothing proved so strongly as by 
the imperfect sense disjilayed hy chikhen of the 
sanctity of moral truth, lioth the gimthnneri 
and tb(? mass of the people, as they advance in 
years, learn to despise and avoid falsehood ; the 
former out of pridii, and from a remaining feel- 
ing derived from the days of chivalry, that the 
character of a liar is a d(‘adly stain on their ho- 
nour; the other, from some general rellcction 
upon the necessity of preserving a character for 
integrity in tlie course of liie, and a sense of 
the truth of the (fommou adage, “ that hoiu'sty is 
the best policy.” Uut these are ac(juired habits 
of thinking. The child has no natural love of 
truth, as is experiein*ed hy all who Jiave the least 
acquaintance with early youth. If tln^y are cliar- 
ged with a fault, wdiile tliey can liardly s]>eak, 
the first w^ords they stammer Ibrtli are a false- 
hood to excuse it. Nor is this all : The tcin])t- 
ation of attracting' attention, the pleasure of en- 
joying importance, the deidre to escape from an 
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/inpleasiiig task, or acconiplisli a holiday, ^vilj at 
any liino overcome the sentiintiiit of ti'uih, so 
weak is it within tlioin. Meiice thieves and house- 
breakers, from a surprisingly early period, liiid 
means of remhn’ing clii]<lren useful in tlieir mys- 
tery; nor are such acolytes found to evade just- 
ice with less dexterity than the mort! advanced. 
rog'ues. Wdiere a imndier of them are coiicm-ned 
in the same mischief, there is soim^thing* l esem- 
bling' virtu(» in the tidelity with which the com- 
mon secret is ])reserved. (•iiildnm, iiiuh^r the 
usual ag(? of their la'ing- admitted to givt^ evi- 
dence, were noitessarily often examined in witcli 
trials ; and it is terrible to see how oFt(*n the 111 tie 
impostors, from spite, or in mere gait^ty of sjvirit, 
have, hy their art and perseverance, made ship- 
wreck of mm’s lives, lint it would he hard to 
discover a case, whicli, supported exclusively hy 
the evidence of children, (tlu^ ioufessions iiu lei: 
torture exct'pied,) and obviously existing only iu 
the young witnesses’ own imagination, has Ix'eii 
atteiKhnl witii such serious conseipiences, or given 
cause to so extensive and fatal a delusion, as that 
whi<!h occurred in Sweden. 

Tlie scene was tlie Swedish village of iNfolira^ 
in the province of Elflaiid, which district had }u:o- 
bahly its name from some remnant of ancient 
superstition. The delusion had conu; to a gi eat 
height ere it reatdied the ears of government, 
when, jis was the gen<u’al proceduiHs joyal com- 
missioners were sent down, men well fiited for 
the duty intruste<l to tlumi ; that is, with t ars 
open to receive the iucredihilities with which they 
weJ’e to be criimmed, anti hearts hardened against 
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every degree of compassion to the accused. Tire 
complaints of the common people, backed by 
some persons of better condition, were, that a 
number of persons, renowned as nitches, had 
drawn several luindred children of all classes un- 
der the devil’s authorit}^ They demanded, there- 
fore, the punislnnent of these agents of hell, re- 
minding the judges, that the j)rovincc had been 
clear of witches since the burning of some on a 
former occasion. Tlie accused were numerous, so 
many as threescore and ten wittdies and sorcerers 
being seized in the village of JMolira ; three-and- 
tweiity confessed tlieir crimes, and wore sent to 
Falnna, where most of them were executed. Fif- 
teen of the cliildron were also led to death. Six- 
and-thirty of those who were young were forced 
to run the gauntlet, as it is called, and were, 
besides, lashed weekly at the church-doors for 
a whole year. Twenty of the youngest were 
condemned to the same discipline for three days 
only. 

The process seems to have consisted in con- 
fronting the children with the witches, and hear- 
ing the extraordinary story which the former in- 
sisted upon maintaining. The children, to the 
number of three hundred, were found more or 
less perfect in a tale as full of impossible absurd- 
ities as ever was told around a nursery fire. 
Their confession ran tliiis; 

They w’ere taught by the witches to go to a 
cross way, and with certain ceremonies to invoke 
the devil by the name of Antecessor, begging him 
to carry them off to Jilockula, meaning, perhaps, 
the Brockenberg, in the Hartz forest, a mountain 
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infamous for being the common scene of witches' 
meetings, and to which Goethe represents the 
spirit Mepliistopheles as conducting his pupil 
Faustus. The devil courteously appeared at the 
call of the children, in various forms, but chiefly 
as a mad Merrj^- Andrew, with a grey coat, red 
and blue stockings, a red beard, a liigh-crowried 
hat, witli linen of various colours wra2)t round it, 
and garters of peculiar length. He set each child 
on some beast olTiis providing, and anointed them 
wuth a certain unguent composed of the scrapings 
of altars, and the filings of <*hnrch-clocks. There 
is here a discrepancy of evidence which, in an- 
other court, would have cast the whole. Most of 
the children considered their journey to be corpo- 
real and actual. Some suj)po.sed, however, that 
their strength, or spirit, only travelled with the 
fiend, and that their body remained beliiiul. Very 
few adopted this last hypotliesis, tbough the pa- 
rents nnaniinonsly bore witness, that the bodies 
of the children remained in bed, and could not 
be awakened out of a deep sleep, though they 
shook them for the purpose of awakening them. 
So strong was, nev’^ertheless, the belief of nurses 
and mothers in their actual transportation, that 
a sensible clergyman, mentioned in the preface, 
who had resolved he ’would watch his son the 
whole night, and see wliat hag, or fiend, would 
take him from his arms, had the utmost ditficulty, 
notwithstanding, in convincing his motlier that the 
child had not been transported to lilockula, du- 
ring the very night he held him in his embrace. 

Tiie learned translator candidly allows, out 
of so gi*eat a multitude as were accused, condemn- 
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ed, and executed, tliere nii/^lit be some wlio suf- 
fered unjustly, and owed tlieir death more to the 
malice of their enemies tlmn to their skill in the 
black art, I will readily admit. Nor will 1 deny, ' 
lie continues, but that when the news of these 
transactions and acconnts, how the children be- 
witched f(dl into tits and strani*’e nniisiial j)(>stnres, 
spread abroad in tlie kingdom, some fearful and 
credulous people, if they saw their children any 
way disordered, might think they were bewitcli- 
ed, or ready to be carried away by imps.”'^ The 
learned gentleman h(‘re stops short in a train of 
reasoning, which, follow(‘d out, would have de- 
prived the world of the bcnelit of his translation. 
For if it >vas possible that some of these imfortn- 
• nato p(?rsons fell a sficritice to the malice of their 
neighbours, or the prejudices of witnesses, as 
he seems ready to grant, is it not more reasem- 
able to believe, that the whole of the accused 
were convicted on similar grounds, than to al- 
low, as truth, tlie slightest part of the gross and 
vulgar impossibilities upon which alone their exe- 
cution can be jnstilied? 

Tin; lllockula, which was the object of tlieir 
journey, Avas a bouse having a fine gate painted 
with divers colours, with a paddock, in which they 
turned the b(»asts to graze wliicli had brought them 
to such scenes of .r4*vclry. If liuman heing-s had 
been employed, they were left slmnfiering against 
the wall of the house. The plan of the devil’s 


'* Tninslatoi ’s IVf^faro to TTornork’s “ A^Tount of what 
in (lu‘ Kingdom of Swedon.” See Appendix to 
(iijinvillc’s work. 
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palace consisted of one large banqueting apart- 
ment, aiul several withdrawing-rooins. Their 
food Avas homely enough, being broth made of 
cole worts and bacon, with bread and butter, and 
milk and clioese. The same acts of wickedness 
and ])r(>digacy Avere committed at Jiloc.kula wJncli 
are usually stip])osed to take place upon the de- 
vil’s Sahhath elsewhere ; but there Avas this parti- 
cular, that the Avit< hes liad sons and daughters by 
the lienJs, avIio Avere married togotlior, and pro- 
duced an olVspi-ing of ioacls and serpents. 

Tliose confessions being delivered before the 
accused witches, they at first stoutly denied them; 
at last some of them burst into tears, and acquies- 
ced in the horrors iiiij)uted to them. They said, 
the practice of carrying olf children had been en- 
larged A (U'y lately, (Avhicli sIioavs the whole ru- 
mours to ha\X‘ arisen recently *.) and the despair- 
ing wretches continued what the children said, 
AAath many other extravagant circumstamjcs, as 
the mode of elongating a goat’s back by means 
of a spit, on which avo care not to be particular. 
It is Avorth mentioning, that the devil, desirous 
of enjoying his own iv])ntation among* his sub- 
jects, pretended at one time to be dead, and was 
much lanicnted at lilockula — but he soon revived 
again. 

Some attempts these Avitches had made to harm 
individuals on middle earth, but Avitli little suc- 
cess. One old sorceress, indeed, attempted to 
strike a nail, giAxn lier by the devil for that pur- 
pose, into the Jiead of the minister of l5lfland ; but 
as the skull was of unusual solidity, the reverend 
gcutieman only felt a headacli from her etforts. 
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They could not be persuaded to exhibit any of 
their tricks before the commissioners, excusing 
themselves by alleging that their witchcraft had 
left them, and that the devil had amused them 
with the vision of a burning jut, having a hand 
thrust out of it. 

The total number who lost their lives on this 
singular occasion, was fourscore and four per- 
sons, including fifteen children ; and at this ex- 
pense of blood was extinguished aflame that arose 
as suddenly, burned as fiercely, and decayed as 
rapidly, as any portent of the kind within the 
annals of superstition. The commissioners re- 
turned to court with the high approbation of all 
concfjrncd — prayers were ordered through tlio 
cliurclies weekly, that Heaven would be pleased 
to restrain the powers of the devil, and deliver 
the poor creatures who hitherto had groaned un- 
der it, as Avell as the innocent children, who were 
carried olf by hundreds at once. 

If we could ever learn the true explanation of 
this story, we should probably find that the cry 
was led by some clever mischievous boy, who 
wished to apologize to his parents for lying an hour 
longer in the morning, by allogiiig lie liad been 
at Blockula on the preceding night ; and that the 
desire to be as much distinguished as their com- 
rade, had stimulated the bolder and more acute 
of his companions to the like falsehoods ; whilst 
those of weaker minds assented, .either from fear 
of punishment, or the force of dreaming over at 
night the horrors which were dinned into their 
ears all day. Those who were ingenuous, as it 
was termedj in their confessions, received praise 
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and encouragement; and those who denied, or 
were silent, and, as it was considered, impenitent, 
were sure to bear tlie harder share of the punish- 
ment wliich was addressed to all. It is worth 
while also to observe, that the smarter children 
began to improve their evidence, and add toiiclies 
to the general picture of Blockula, “ Some of 
the children talked much of a white angel, which 
used to forbid them what the devil bid them do, 
and told them that these doings should not last 
long. — And, they added, this better being would 
place himself sometimes at the door betwixt the 
witches and the clnldren, and wben they came to 
Blockula he pulled the children back, but the 
witches went in.” 

This additional evidence speaks for itself, and 
shows the whole tale to be the fiction of the chiid- 
reifs imagination, which some of them wished to 
improve upon. The reader may consult, ‘‘ An Ac- 
count of what happened in tlie Kingdom of Sweden 
in the years 1G69 and 1670, and afterwards trans- 
lated out of High Dutch into English, by Dr An- 
tony Horncck,” attached to Glanville’s ‘‘ Sadducis- 
nnis Triumphatus.” The translator refers to the 
evidence of Baron Sparr, ambassador from the 
court of Sweden to the court of England, in 1672; 
and that of Baron Lyoiiberg, envoy extraordinary 
of the same power, both of whom attest the con- 
fession and execution of the witches. The King of 
Sweden himself answered the express enquiries of 
the Duke of Holstein with marked reserve. “ His 
judges and commissioners,” he said, “ had caused 
divers men, women, and children, to be burnt 
and executed, on such pregnant evidence as was 
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broijglit before tlieni. But wbctber IIjc .'xetions 
confessed, and ])roved against llieiii, Avere real, or 
only tbe effeets of strong iumgination, In* was not 
as yet ablt? to deteruiiiie;’' — a suffieieiit reason, 
perhaps, wliy puiiislnnent slioiild have btx*n at 
least deferred by the interposition of the royal 
authority. 

We must now turn our eyes to Britain, in 
wliicli our knowledge as to such events is neces- 
sarily more extensive, and where it is in a high 
degree more interesting to our present pur- 
pose. 
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LETTER VIII. 

The effects of the Witch Superstition are to be traced in tlte 
Laws of a K'nujdum . — I 'sually punished in Kmjland as a 
Crime voniorinl with Politics — Attempt at Murder for 
Witchcraft ant in itself Capital — Trials (f Persons of 
Pank for Witchcraft^ connected with State Crimes — Sla- 
lutes of I/enn/ VIII, — How Witchcraft was regarded hi/ 
the three Leading Sects ef Religion in the Sixteenth Cen- 
turg ; Jirstj hg the Catholics ; second., bg the Calvinists ,■ 
third, bg the (liurch <f Lngland. ami Lutherans — Itnpos-- 
Lures unwarilg countenanced bg individual Catholic Priests, 
and also hg some Parilunic (Jlergginen — Statute of 1502 , 
and sonic Cases upon it — Case of JJagdalc — Case (f 
the Witches of Warbois, and execution of the Pa mil g of 
Samuel — That of Jane. Wenham, in which some Church 
of England Clcrggmen insisted on the Prosecution — Hut-- 
rhison's Rebuhe to them — James the First's Opinion of 
Witchcraft — His celebrated Statute, 1 Jac. I . — Canon 
passed bg the (\m vocation against Possession — Case of 
Mr Fairfax's Children — Lancashire Witches in 1013 — 
Another Discoverg in 1031 — Webster's Account (f the 
manner in which the Imposture was managed — Superioritg 
of the Calvinists is folloiced hg a severe Prosecution of 
Witches — Executions in Suffolk, ^c. to a. dreadful extent 
-^Hopkins, the pretended Witchfinder, the cause of these 
Cumelties — His Ilrutal Practices — His Lelter>^Execution 
of Mr Lauds — Ilopldus Panished^liestoration of Charles 
Trial of Coxe-^of During and Callender hcjfore Lord 
Hales^Iiogal Societg and Progress of Knowledge-^ 
Somersetshire Witches^ Opinions of the Populace^ A 
Woman su'wn for Witchcraft at ’Oahly — Murder at T ring 
— Act against WilchcraJ't abolished, and the belief in the 
Crime beco mes forgotten — Witch Trials in New England 
— Dame Ghvefs Trial — Affliction of the Parvises, and 
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frightful increase of the Prosecutions-^ Suddenly put a 
stop <0— The Penitence of those concerned in them. 


Our account of Demonolog^y in England must 
naturally, as in every other country, depend 
chiefly on the instances whicli history contains of 
the laws and prosecutions against witchcraft. 
Other superstitions arose and decayed, 'were 
dreaded or despised, without greatci* tinharrass- 
ment, in the provinces in widely tin y liave a tem- 
porary currency, than that cowards and children 
go out more seldom at night, whil(^ tlie reports of 
ghosts and fairies are peculiarly curn^nt. Hut 
when the alarm of witchcraft arises, Superstition 
dips her hand in the blood of the per'<or<s accused, 
and records in tlie annals of jurisprudence their 
trials, and the causes alleged in vindiijjtion of 
their execution. Respecting other ia itasth* alle- 
gations, the proof is necessarily transient and 
doubtfuh depending upon the inacctuate testi- 
mony of vague report and of doting tradition. 
But in cases of witchcraft, we have before us the 
recorded evidence upon which judge and jury act- 
ed, and can form an opinion with some degree of 
certainty of the grounds, real or fanciful, on which 
they acquitted or condemned. It is, therefore, in 
tracing this part of Demonology, Muth its accom- 
panying circumstances, that we have the best chance 
of obtaining an accurate view of our subject. 

The existeuce of witchcraft was, no doubt, re- 
ceived and credited in England, as in tbe coun- 
tries on the continent, and origirialif punished 
accordingly. But after the fourteenth century, 
the practices which fell under such a description 
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Ycre tlioug-lit unwortliy of any peculiar animad- 
version, unless they were connected with some- 
thing’ which would have been of itself a capital 
crime, by \vhatever means it had been either es- 
sayed or accomplished. Tlius, the suppovsed pac- 
tion between a witch and the demon was perhaps 
deemed in itself to iiavc terrors enough to pre- 
vent its becoming an ordinary crime, and was 
not, thoretbre, visited with any statutory penalty, 
{hit to attempt (u‘ execute bo<lily harm to others, 
throiigli means ol'evil spirits, or, in a word, by the 
bi o lc art, was actionable at common law, as much 
a if tiro j>iu ty licensed had done the same harm 
with an arrow or pistol-shot. The destrnctiou 
or aosN.o tool of goods by the like instiaiments, 
supfjo-iiij ibe. cfoirge piiKaMl, would, in like man- 
l>c j uoisiiublc. A fori'for^ the consulting 
familiar s|iints, t?r the like, and the 
obiainia .' aefi <, irmiaiiing pretended prophecies, 
to the im out of the state, and the endan- 
gering ot* the king’s iitie, is yet a higher degree 
of guilt. And it may he >\-marked, that tlie eii(|uiry 
into the date ot the king s life bears a close ailinity 
with the di^sirlr.g or compassing the death of the 
sovereign, which is the essence of high treason. 
Upon such charges, repealed trials took place in 
the courts of the Eiiglisli, and condemnations 
were pronomiood, with sufficient justice, no doubt, 
where the connexion between the resort to sor- 
<ferers, and the design to perpetrate a felony, 
could be clearly proved. Wo w ould not, indeed, 
he disposed to go the length of so high an autho- 
rity as ^Seidell, who pronounces, (in his Table’- 
udky) that if u man heartily believed that he could 
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lake tlio life of aiiotlier by waving bis bat tbroc* 
limes, and crying, Buzz! and should, under this 
bxed opinion, wave bis bat and cry, Buzz! accord- 
ingly, lie ought to be executed as a murderer. 
But a false ])rophecy of the king’s death is not 
to ho dealt with exactly on the usual principle ; 
because, however idle in itself, the promulgation 
of such a prediction has, in times such as we are 
speaking of, a strong tendency to work its com- 
pletion. 

Many persons, and some of great celebrity, 
suffered f<»r the charge of trafficking with witches, 
to the prejiidico of tliose in authority, Wc have 
already mentioned the instance of the Duchess 
of Gloucester, in He»iry the Sixth’s reign, and 
that of the Queen ^^owager’s kinsmen, in tlie 
Protectorate of Richard, afterwards the Third. 
In 1521, the Duke of Buckingham was beheaded, 
owing mucli to liis liaviiig listened to the predic- 
tions of one Friar Hopkins. In the same reign, 
the Maid of Kent, who had been esteemed a 
prophetess, w'as put to death as a cheat. She 
suffered with seven persons who had managed 
her fits for the support of the Catholic religion, 
and confessed her fraud upon the scaffold. About 
seven years after this, Lord Hungerford was be- 
bejided for consulting certain soothsayers con- 
cerning the length of Henry the Eighth’s life. 
But these cases rather relate to the purpose for 
which the sorcery w^as employed^ than to the fact 
of using it. 

Two remarkable statutes were passed in the 
year 1541 ; one against ffdse prophecies, the other 
against the act of conjuration, witchcraft, and 
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sorcery, and, at tlie same time, against lireak- 
ing and destroying crosses. The former enact- 
ment was certainly made to ease the suspicious 
and wayward fears of the tetchy King lleiiry. 
The prohibition against witchcraft might be also 
dictated by the king’s jealous doubts of hazard to 
the succession. Tiie enactment against breaking 
crosses, was obviously designed to check the ra- 
vages of the reformers, who, in England as well 
as elsewhere, desired to sweeji away Popery with 
the besom of destruction. Tliis latter statute 
was abrogated in the first year of Edward VI., 
perhaps as placing an undue restraint on the zeal 
of good Protestants against idolatry. 

At length, in 1562, a formal statute against 
sorcery, as penal in itself, was actually passed ; 
but as the penalty was limited to the pillory for 
the first transgression, the legislature probably 
regariled those who might be brought to trial as 
impostors rather tlian wizards. There are in- 
stances of individuals tried and convicted as im- 
postors and cheats, and who acknowledged them- 
selves such before the court and people ; But in 
their articles of visitation, the prelates directed 
enquiry to be made after those who should use 
enchantments, witchcraft, sorcery, or any like 
craft, invented hy the deviL 

But it is liere proper to make a pause, for the 
purpose of enquiring in wliat maniuu* the reli- 
gious disputes which occupied all Enroj>e about 
this time infiuenced the proceedings of the rival 
sects in relation to Demonology. 

The Papal Church had lon^ reigned hy the 
proud and absolute humour which she had assu- 
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med, of maintaining every doctrine wliicli her ru- 
lers had ado2}to(l in dark ages ; but this pertinacity 
at length made her citadel too large to be defend- 
ed at every point, by a garrison whom prudence 
would have required to abandon positions w'hich 
had been taken in times of darkness, and were 
unsuited to tlie warfare of a more enlightened 
age. The sacred motto of the Vatican was, Ves- 
tigia nulla relrorsum ;* and this rendered it im- 
possible to comply with the more wise and mode- 
rate of her own party, who w^ould otherwise have 
desired to make liberal concessions to the Protest- 
ants, and thus prevent, in its commeneement, a 
formidable schism in tlie Christian world. 

To the system of Kome the Calvinists offered 
the most determined opposition, affecting, upon 
every occasion, and on all points, to observe an 
order of church -government, as well as of wor- 
ship, expressly in the teeth of its enactments ; — 
in a word, to bo a good Protestant, they held it 
almost essential to be, in all things, diametrically 
opposite to the (’atholic form and faith. As the 
foundation of this sect was laid in republican 
states ; as its clerical discipline was settled on a 
democratic basis ; and as the countries which 
adopted that form of government were chiefly 
poor, the preachers, having lost the rank and opu- 
lence enjoyed by the Roman Church, were gra- 
dually thrown on the support of the people. In- 
sensibly they became occupied with the ideas and 
tenets natural to the common people, which, if 
they have usually the merit of being honestly 
conceived and boldly expressed, are not the less 
often adopted with credulity and precipitation, 
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and carried into effect with unhesitating harsh- 
ness and severity. 

Jietwixt these extremes the Churchmen of Eng- 
land endeavoured to steer a middle course, re- 
taining a portion of the ritual and forms of Rome, 
as in themselves admirable, and at any rate too 
greatly venerated by the people, to be changed 
merely for opposition’s sake. Their compara- 
tively undilapidated revenue, the conne^xion of 
their system with the state, with views of ambition 
as ample as the station of a churchman ought to 
command, rendered them indej>cndent of the ne- 
cessity of courting their docks by any means save 
regular discharge of their duty ; and the excellent 
provisions made for their education afforded them 
learning to confute ignorance, and enlighten pre- 
judice. 

Such being the general character of the three 
Churches, their belief in, and persecution of, such 
crimes as witchcraft and sorcery, were necessa- 
rily modelled upon the peculiar tenets which each 
system professed, and gave rise to various re- 
sults in the countries where they were severally 
received. 

The Church of Rome, as we have seen, was 
unwilling, in her period of undisputed power, to 
call in the secular arm to punish men for witch- 
craft, a crime which fell especially under eccle- 
siastical cognizance, and could, according to her 
belief, be subdued by the spiritual arm alone. 
The IcJirned men at the head of the establish- 
ment might safely despise the attempt at those 
hidden arts as impossible ; or, even if they were 
of a more credulous disposition, they might be 
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unwilling to make laws by whicli their own en- 
quiries in the mathematics, algebra, chemistry, 
and other ])ursuits vulgarly supposed to approach 
the confines of magic art, might be inconvenient- 
ly restricted. The more selfish part of the priest- 
hood might think that a gent'ral belief in the ex- 
istence of witches should be permitted to remain, 
as a source both of power and of revenue — that 
if there were no possessions, there could be no 
exorcism-fees — and, in short, that a wholesome 
faith in all the absurdities of the vulgar creed, as 
to supernatural influences, W’as necessary to main- 
tain the influence of Diana of Ephesus. They 
suffered spells to be manufactured, since every 
friar had the power of reversing tliem — they per- 
mitted poison to be distilled, because every con- 
vent had tlie antidote, which was disposed of to 
all who chose to demand it. Jt was not till the 
universal progress of heresy, in the end of the 
flfteeiitli century, that the bull of Pope Innocent 
VllJ., already quoted, called to convict, impri- 
son, and condemn the sorcerers, chiefly because 
it was the object to transfer the odium of these 
crimes to the Waldenses, and excite and direct 
the public hatred against tlie new sect, by con- 
founding their doctrines with the influences of 
the Devil and his Fiends. The bull of Pope In- 
nocent was afterwards, in tlie year 1523, enfor- 
ced by Adrian VI., with a new one, in which ex- 
4!ominunicatioii was dmected agiunst sorcerers and 
fmfitlcs. 

'^R'^hile Rome thus positively declared herself 
against witches and sorcerers, the Calvinists, in 
M'hose numbers must be included the greater part 
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of the English Puritans, who, though they had 
not finally severed from the communion of the 
Anglican Church, yet disapproved of her l itual 
and ceremonies, as retaining too much of the Pa- 
pal stamp, ranked themselves, in accordance with 
their usual policy, in diametrical opposition to 
the doctrine of the Mother Church. They assu- 
med in the opposite sense whatever Home pre- 
tended to as a proof of her omnipotetit authority. 
The exorcisms, forms, and rites, by whi<;h good 
Catholics believed that incarnate fiends could be 
expelled, and evil spirits of every kind rebuked 
— these, like the holy water, the robes of the 
priest, and the sign of the cross, the Calvinists 
considered either with scorn and contempt, as the 
tools of deliberate quackery and imposture, or 
with horror and loathing, as the fit emblems and 
Jiistrumcnts of an idolatrous system. 

Such of them as did not absolutely deny the 
supernatural powers of which the Romanists 
made boast, regarded the success of the exorci- 
sing priest, to whatever extent they admitted it, 
as at best a casting out of devils by the power ot 
Beelzebub, the King of the Devils. They saw 
also, and resented bitterly, the attempt to con- 
found any dissent from the doctrines of Roim^ 
with the proneness to an encouragement of rites 
of sorcery. On the whole, the Calvinists, gene- 
rally speaking, were, of ail the contending sects, 
the most suspicious of sorcery, the most undoubt- 
ing believers in its existence, and the most eager 
to follow it up with what they conceived to be 
the due punishment of the most fearful of crimes. 

The leading divines of the Church of England 
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were, witlioiit doubt, fundamentally as much op- 
posed to tbe doctrines of Rome, as'tliose who alto- 
gether disclaimed opinions and ceremonies, mere- 
ly because she had entertained them. But their 
position in society tended strongly to keep them 
from adopting, on such subjects as we are now 
discussing, either the eager credulity of the vulgar 
mind, or the fanatic ferocity of their Calvinistic 
rivals. Wc have no purpose to discuss the mat- 
ter in detail — enough has probably been said to 
show generally why the Romanist should have 
cried out a miracle, respecting an incident which 
the Anglican would have contemptuously termed 
an imposture ; while the Calvinist, ins])ired with 
a darker zeal, and, above all, Avitli the unceasing 
desire of open controversy with the Catholics, 
would have styled the same event an operation 
of the Devil. 

It followed, that while the divines of the Church 
of England possessed the upper hand in the king- 
dom, witchcraft, though trials and even condem- 
nations for that offence occasionally occurred, did 
not create that epidemic terror which the very 
suspicion of tlie offence carried with it elsewhere ; 
so that Reginald Scot and others alleged, it was 
the vain pretences and empty forms of the Church 
of Rome, by the faith reposed in them, which had 
led to the belief of witchcraft or sorcery in gene- 
ral. Nor did prosecutions on account of such 
charges frequently involve a capital punishment, 
while learned judges were jealous of the imper- 
fection of the evidence to support the charge, and 
entertained a strong and growing suspicion that 
legitimate grounds for such trials seldom actually 
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existed. On the other hand, it usually happened 
that wherever the Calvinist interest became pre- 
dominant in Britain, a general persecution of sor- 
cerers and witches seemed to take place of coii- 
seqiieiicc. Fearing and hating sorcery more than 
other Protestants, connecting its ceremonies and 
usages with tJiose of the detested (Catholic Church, 
the Calvinists were more eager than other sects 
in searching after the traces of this crime, and, 
of course, unusually successful, as they might sup- 
pose, in making discoveries of guilt, and pursuing 
it to the expiation of the bigot. In a word, a prin- 
ciple already referred to by Dr Francis Hutchi- 
son, will be found to rule the tide and the reflux 
of such cases in the diflerent churches. The num- 
bers of witches, and their supposed dealings with 
Satan, will increase or decrease according as such 
doings are accounted probable or impossible. 
Under the former supposition, charges and con- 
victions will be found augmented in a terrific de- 
gree. When the accusations are disbelieved, and 
dismissed as not worthy of attention, the crime 
becomes unfrcqiumt, ceases to occupy tlie public 
mind, and affords little trouble to the judges. 

The passing of Elizabetlfs statute against witch- 
craft in 1 562, does not seem to have been intended 
to increase the number of trials, or cases of con- 
viction at least ; and the fact is, it did neither the 
one nor the other. Two children were tried in 
1574 for counterfeiting possession, and stood in 
the pillory for impostors, Mildred Norrington, 
called the Maid of Westwell, furnished another 
instance of possession ; but she also confessed her 
imposture, and publicly showed her flts and tricks 
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of mimicry, Tlio strong influence already pos- 
sessed by the Puritans may pi’obably be sufficient 
to account for the darker issue of certain cases, 
in Mdiicli both juries and judges, in Elizabeth’s 
time, must be admitted to liave sJiown fearful 
severity. 

These cases of possession were in some respects 
sore snares to the priests of the Cliurch of Home, 
who, wliile they were too sagacious not to be 
aware that the pretended tits, contortions, strange 
sounds, and other extravagances, produced as evi- 
dence of the Demon s iutliKMice on tlie possessed 
person, Avere nothing else than marks of imposture 
by some idle vagabond, were uevertlieless often 
tempted to admit them as real, and take the cre- 
dit of curing them. The period was one when the 
Catliolic Cliurch Iliad mucJi occasion to rally around 
her all tlu! respect that remained to her in a schis- 
matic and heretical kingdom ; and when her fathers 
and doctors announced the existence of sucli a 
dreadful disease, and of the power of the church’s 
prayers, relics, and cercinonies, to cure it, it was 
difficult for a jiriest, supposing him more tender 
of tlie interest of his order than that of truth, to 
avoid such a tempting opportunity as a supposed 
case of possession offered, for displaying the high 
privilege in Avhich his profession made him a par- 
taker, or to abstain from conniving at the impos- 
ture, in order to obtain for his church the credit 
of expelling the demon. 1 1 was hardly to be won- 
dered at, if the ecclesiastic was sometimes indu- 
ced to aid the fraud of which such motives for- 
bade him to be the detector. At this he might 
hesitate the less, as he was not obliged to adopt 
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tlie suspected and degrading course of liolding an 
immediate communication in limine witli tlie im- 
postor, since a hint or two, dropped in the sup- 
posed suiferer’s presence, might give him tlie ne- 
cessary information what was the most exact mode 
of performing his part, and if tlie patient was pos- 
sessed by a devil of any acuteness or dexterity, 
he want(*d no furtlier instruction how to play it. 
Such combinations were sonielinies detected, and 
brought more discredit on the Cbiirch of Home 
than was countcrbahmiced by any which might be 
more cunningly nmnaged. On this subject, the 
reader may turn to Dr llarsnett’s celebrated book 
on Popish Jmpostures, wherein he gives the his- 
tory of several notorious cases of detected fraud, 
in which Roman ecclesiastics had not hesitated 
to mingle tbemselvfis. That of Grace Sowerbutts, 
instructed by a Catholic priest to impeach her 
grandmother of witchcraft, was a very gross fraud. 

Such cases were not, liowever, limited to the 
ecclesiastics of Ronn*. We have already stated, 
that, as extremes usually approach each other, 
the Dissenters, in their violent opposition to the 
Papists, adopted some of their ideas respecting de- 
moniacs ; and, we have now to add, that they also 
idaitned, by the vehemence of pi^ayer, and the au- 
thority of their own sacred commission, that power 
of expelling devils, which the Church of Rome 
pretended to exercise by rites, ceremonies, and 
relics. The memorable case of Richard Diigdale, 
called the Surrey Impostor, was one of the most 
remarkable which the Dissenters brought forward. 
This youth was supposed to have sold his soul to 
the devil, on condition of being made the best dan- 
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ccr in Lancashire, and during his possession played 
a number ol‘ fantastic tricks, not much different 
from those exhibited by expert posture-masters of 
the present day. This person threw himself into 
the hands of the Dissenters, who, in their eager- 
ness, caught at an opportunity to relieve an afflict- 
ed perso!), whose case the regular clergy appeared 
to have neglected. They lixetl a committee of their 
number, who weekly attended the supposed suf- 
ferer, and exercised ihemsclv'es in aj>pointed days 
of humiliation and fasting, during tlie course of a 
whole year. All respect for the demon seems to 
have abandoned the reverend gentlemen, after they 
had relieved guard in this manner for some little 
time, and tliey got so regardless of Satan as to taunt 
him with the mode in wliich he executed his promise 
to teach his vassal dancing. The followingspecimen 
of raillery is worth commemoration ; — “ What, 
Satan I is this the dancing that Richard gave him- 
self to thee for ? &c. Danst thou dance no bet- 
ter ? &c. Ransack the old records of all past times 
and places in tby memory : canst thou not there 
find out some better way of trampling ? Pump 
thine invention dry ; cannot the universal seed- 
plot of subtile wiles and stratagems spring up one 
new method of cutting capers ? Is this the top 
of skill and pride, to shuffle feet and brandish 
knees thus, and to trip like a doe, and skip like 
a squirrel ? And wherein differ tliy leapings from 
the hoppings of a frog, or the bouncings of a goat, 
or friskings of a dog, or gesticulations of a mon- 
key ? And cannot a palsy shake such a loose leg 
as that ? Dost thou not twirl like a calf that 
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hath the turn, and twitch up thy houghs just like 
a springhault tit?”* One might almost conceive 
the demon replying to this raillery in the words 
of Dr Johnson, “ This merriment of parsons is 
extremel y olfon si v^e.” 

The dissenters were probably too honest, how- 
ever simple, to achieve a complete cure on Dug- 
dale by an amicable understanding ; so, after 
their year of vigil, they relinquished their task 
by degrees. Dngdale, weary of his illm^ss, which 
now attracted little notice, attended a regular 
physician, and Avas cured of that part of his dis- 
eUvSe which Avas not affected, in a l egiilar way, 
par ordonncuicv. da mvdccin. But the reverend 
gentlemen who had taken Ins case in hand still 
assumed the (credit of curing him, and if any thing 
could have induced them to sing Te Deum^ it 
would have been this occasion. They said that 
the effect of their public prayers had been for a 
time suspended, until seconded by the continued 
earnestness of their priAuite dcA^otions ! ! 

The ministers of the Cliurch of England, though, 
from education, iritercourse with the world, and 
other advantages, they AV'crc less prone to preju- 
dice than those of other sects, are yet far from 
being entirely free of the charge of encouraging 
ill particular instances the witch superstition. 
Even while Dr Uutchison pleads that the Church 
of England has the lea«t to answer for in that 
matter, he is under the necessity of acknow- 
ledging, that some regular country clergymen so 
far siiared tlie rooted prejudices of congrega- 
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tions, s^iid of tlie g’oveniment whicli cstablislicd 
laws against it, as to be active in the persecution 
of the suspected, and even in countenancing the 
superstitious signs by wdiicli in that perioel the 
vulgar tliought it possible to ascertain the exist- 
ence of the adlictioiis by witchcraft, and obtain 
the knowledge of the perpetrator. A singular 
case is mentioned of three women, called the 
Witches of W^irbois. Indeed, their story is a 
inatt(‘r of solemn enough record ; for Sir Samuel 
Cromwell, having received the sum of fortj’^ pounds 
as lord of the manor, out of the estate of the poor 
persons who sufiered, turned it into a rent charge 
of forty shillings yearly, for the endowment of 
an annual lecture on the subject of witchcraft, to 
be preached by a doctor or bachelor of divinity of 
Queen’s College, Cambridge. The accused, one 
Samuel and his wife, were old, and very po(U‘ j)or- 
soiis, and their daughter, a young woman. The 
daughter of a Mr Throgmorton, seeing the poor 
old woman in a black knitted cap, at a time when 
she was not very well, took a whim that slie had 
bewitched her, and was ever after exclaiming 
against her. The other children of this fanciful 
family caught up the same cry, and the eldest of 
them at last got up; a vastly pretty drama, in 
which she herself furnished all the scenes, and 
played all the parts. 

Such imaginary scenes^ or maJte-helieve stories, 
are the common amusement of lively children ; 
and ino|t readers may remember having had some 
l^^ia of their own. But the nursery drama of 
Miss Throgmorton had a horrible conclusion. 
This young lady and her sisters were supposed 
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especially of tlie old dame and her cat ; and as her 
Ladyship died in a year and quarter from that very 
day, it was sagaciously concluded that she must 
have fallen a victim to the witcheries of the terrible 
Dame Samuel. Mr Throgmorton also compelled 
the old woman and her daughter to use expres- 
sions which put their lives in the power of these 
malignant children, who had carried on the fai’ce 
so long that they could not well escape from their 
own web of deceit but by the death of these help- 
less creatures : For example, the prisoner, Dame 
Samuel, was induced to say to the supposed spirit, 
As 1 am a witch, anda causer of Lady Cromwell's 
death, I charge thee to pome out of the maid- 
en.” The girl lay still ; and this was accounted 
a proof that the poor wonjait, who only, sub* 
diied and crushed by terror and tyranny, did as 
she was hidden, was a witch. One is ashamed 
of an English judge and jury, when it must be 
repeated, that the evidence of these enthusias- 
tic and giddy-pated girls was deemed sufficient 
to the condemnation of three innocent persons. 
Goody Samuel, indeed, at longth worried 
into a confession of her guilt, by the various 
vexations which were practised pn her. But 
her husband and daughter continued to main- 
tain their innocence. The last showed a high 
spirit, and proud value for her character. She 
was advised by some, who pitied her youth,., to 
gain at least a respite by pleading pregnancy ; to 
which she answered disdainfully, No, I will not 
he both held witch and strumpet V* The mother, 
to show her sanity of mind, and the real value of 
her confession, caught at the advice recommended 
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to her daughter. As her years put sucli a plea out 
of the question, there was a laugh among the un- 
feeling audience, in which the poor old victim 
joined loudly and heartily. Some there were who 
thouglit it no joking matter, and were inclined to 
think they had a Joanna Southcote before them, 
and that the devil must be the father. These un- 
fortunate Samuels were condemned at Hunting- 
don, before Mr Justice Fenner, 4th April, 1593. 
It was a singular case to be commemorated by an 
annual lecture, as provided by Sir Samuel Crom- 
well ; for the purposes of Justice were never so 
perverted, nor her sword turned to a more fla- 
grant murder. 

. We may here mention, though mainly for the 
sake of contrast, the much-disputed case of Jane 
Wenhani, the witch of Walkerne, as she W’as 
termed ; which was of a much later date. Some 
of the country clergy were carried away by the 
landflood of superstition in this instance also, and 
not only encouraged the charge, but gave their 
countenance to some of the ridiculous and inde- 
cent tricks resorted to as proofs of witchcraft by 
tlie lowest vulgar. But the good sense of the 
judge, seconded by that of other reflecting and 
sensible persons, saved the country from the ulti- 
mate disgrace attendant on too many of these un- 
hallowed trials. The usual sort of evidence was 
brought against this poor woman, by pretences 
of bewitched persons vomiting fire ; a trick very 
easy to tlvose who chose to exhibit such a piece 
of jiiggleilVj amongst such as rather desire to be 
taken itt by it, than to detect the imposture. 
The witchfinder practised upon her the most 
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vulgar and ridiculous tricks, or charms ; and out 
of a perverted examination, they drew what they 
called a confession, though of a forced and mu- 
tilated character. Under such proof the jury 
brought her in Guilty, and she was necessarily 
condemned to die. More fortunate, however, than 
many persons placed in the like cinaimstances, 
Jane Wenham was tried before a sensible and 
philosophic judge, who could not understand that 
the life of an Englishwoman, however mean, should 
be taken away by a set of barbarous tricks and ex- 
periments, the efficacy of which depended on po- 
pular credulity. He reprieved the witch before ho 
left the assize-town. The rest of tlie history is 
equally a contrast to some wc have told, and others 
we shall have to recount. A humane and high- 
spirited gentleman, Colonel Ulummer of Gilston, 
putting at defiance popular calumny, placed the 
poor old woman in a small house near his own, and 
under his immediate protection. Here she lived 
and died, in honest and fair reputation, edifying 
her visitors by her accuracy and attention in re- 
peating her devotions ; and, removed from her bru- 
tal and malignant neighbours, never afterwards 
gave the slightest cause of suspicion or offence till 
lier dying day. As this was one of the last cases 
of conviction in England, Dr Hutchison has been 
led to dilate upon it with some strength of elo- 
quence as well as argument. 

He thus expostulates with some of the bet- 
ter class that were eager for the prosecution : — 
“ 1. What single fact of sorcery did this Jane 
Wenham do ? What cliarm did she use, or what 
act of witchcraft could you prove upon her ? 
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Laws arc against evil actions, that can be proved 
to be of the person’s doing — What single fact 
that was against the statute could you fix upon 
her ? J ask, 2. Did she so much as speak an 
imprudent word, or do an immoral action, that 
you could put into the narrative of lier case? 
Wheii she was denied a few turnips, she laid 
them down very submissively — when she was 
called witch, and bitch, she only took the proper 
means for the vindication of her good name — 
wdien she saw this storm coming upon her, she 
lock’d herself in her own house, and tried to keep 
herself out of your cruel hands — W hen her door 
was broken open, and you gave way to that bar- 
barous usage that she met with, she protested 
her innocence, fell upon lier knees, and begg’d 
she might not go to gaol, and, in her innocent 
simplicity, would have let you swim her ; and at 
her tryal, she declar’d lierself a clear woman. 
This was her behaviour; and what could any of 
us have done bettor, excepting in that case where 
she comply’d with you too inu(;h, and offered to 
let you swim her? 

3. Wnicn you used the meanest of paganish 
and popish superstitions — wlien you scratch’d, 
and mangled, and ran pins into her flesh, and 
used that ridiculous tryal of the bottle, &c. — 
whom did you consult — and from whom did yon 
expect your answers? who was your fatlier — 
and into whose hands did you put yourselves ? 
and if the true sense of the statute liad been 
turu^l upon you, which way would you have de- 
fended yourselves ? 4. Durst you have used her 
in this manner if she had been rich ; and doth not 
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her poverty increase rather than lessen your guilt 
ill what you did ? 

“ And therefore, instead of closing your hook 
with a liberavimus animas nostras^ and reflecting 
upon the court, I ask you, 5. Wliether you have 
not more reason to give God thanks that you 
met with a wise judge, and a sensible gentleman, 
who kept yon from shedding innocent blood, and 
I’eviving the meanest and crudest of all supersti- 
tions amongst us ?” * 

But although individuals of the English church 
might, on some occasions, be justly accused of fall- 
ing into lamentable errors on a subject where error 
was so general, it was not an usual point of their 
professional character; and it must be admitted, 
that the most severe of (he laws against witchcraft 
originated with a Scottish King of England, and 
that the only extensive persecution following that 
statute, occurred during the time of the Civil 
Wars, when the Calvinists obtained, for a short 
period, a predominating influence in the councils 
of Parliament. 

James succeeded to Elizabeth amidst the high- 
est expectations on the part of his new people, 
who, besides their general satisfaction at coming 
once more under the rule of a king, were also 
proud of Ills supposed abilities and real know- 
ledge of books and languages, and were natu- 
rally, though imprudently, disposed to gratify 
him by deferring to bis judgment in matters 
wherein his studies were supposed to have ren- 
dered him a special proficient. Unfortunately, 
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besides the more iiarmless freak of becoming a 
Prentice in tlie art of Poetry, by whicli words 
and numbers were the only sufferers, the mo- 
narch laid composed a deep work upon Demoii- 
ology, embracing, in their fullest extent, the most 
absurd and gross of the popular errors on this 
subject. He considered his crown and life as 
habitually aimed at by tlie sworn slaves of Sa- 
tan. Several had been executed for an attempt 
to poison him by magical arts; and the turbu- 
lent Francis Stewart, Earl of Botlivvell, whose 
repeated attempts on liis person had long been 
James’s terror, liad begun his course of rebel- 
lion by a consultation with the weird sisters 
and soothsayers. Thus the king, wholiad proved 
tvith his pen tlie supposed sorcerers to be the di- 
rect enemies of the l)eity, and who conceived he 
knew them from experience to be Ids own, who, 
moreover, had, upon much lighter occasions (as 
in the case of Vorstius,) sliowed no hesitation at 
throwing his royal authority into the scale to aid 
his arguments, very naturally used Ids inffnence 
when it was at the highest, to extend and en- 
force the laws against a crime which he botli 
hated and feared. 

The English statute against witclicraft, passed 
ill the very first year of tliat reign, is therefore 
of a most special nature, describing witchcraft by 
all tJie various modes and ceremonies in which, 
according to King James’s fancy, that crime 
could he perpetrated ; each of which was decla- 
red felony, without benefit of clergy, 

TJiis gave much wider scope to prosecution on 
the statute than had existed under the milder 
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acts of Elizabeth. Men might now be punished 
for the practice of witchcraft, as itself a crime, 
without necessary reference to the ulterior ob- 
jects of the perpetrator. It is remarkable, that 
in tlie same year, when the legislature rather 
ado])ted the passions and fears of the king, than 
expressed their ow^n, by tliis fatal enactment, the 
Convocation of the Church evinced a vtjry differ- 
ent spirit ; for, seeing the ridicule brought on 
their sacred profession by forward and presump- 
tuous men, in th(‘ attempt to relieve demoniacs 
from a disease which was commonly occasioned 
by natural causes, if not the mere creature of 
imposture, they passed a canon, establishing that 
no minister, or ministers, should in future at- 
tempt to expel any devil or devils, without the 
license of his bishop ; thereby virt ually putting 
a stop to a fertile source of knavery among the 
people, and disgraceful folly among the inferior 
churchmen. 

The new statute of James does not, ho\vever, 
appear to have led at first to many prosecutions. 
One of the most remarkable was (proh jrmlor!) 
instigated by a gentleman, a scholar of classical 
taste, and a beautiful poet, being no other than 
Edward Fairfax of Fayston, in Knaresborough 
Forest, the translator of Tasso s Jerusalem De- 
livered.” In allusion to his credulity on such 
subjects, Collins has introduced the following 
elegant lines : 

ITow have I sate while i>ipetl the pensive wind, 

To hear thy harp, hy Britisli h'airtax strung ; 

Prevailing poet, whose iiiidoubtiiig mind 

Believed the magic wonders which he sung ! ” 
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Like Mr Throckmorton in the Warhois case, Mr 
Fairfax accused six of his neighbours of torment- 
ing his children by fits of an extraordinary kind, 
by imps, and by ajipearing before the afflicted in 
their own shape during the crisis of these opera- 
tions. The admitting tliis last circumstance to 
be a legitimate mode of proof, gave a most cruel 
advantage against the accused, for it could not, 
according to the ideas of the demonologists, be 
confuted even by the most distinct alibi. To a 
defence of that sort, it was replied, that the afflict- 
ed person did not see the actual witch, whose cor- 
poreal presence must indeed have been obvious to 
every one in the room as well as to the afflicted, but 
that the evidence of the sufferers related to the 
appearance oi' their S2)ecfre, or apparition ; and this 
was accounted a sure sign of guilt in those whose 
forms were so manifested during the fits of the 
afflicted, and who were complained of and cried 
out upon by the victim. The obvious tendency 
of this doctrine, as to visionary or spectral evi- 
dence, as it was called, was to place the life and 
fame of the accused in the power of any hy- 
pochondriac patient or malignant impostor, who 
might either seem to see, or aver she saw, the 
spectrum of the accused old man or old woman, 
as if enjoying and urging on the afflictions which 
she complained of ; and, strange to tell, the fatal 
sentence was to rest not upon the truth of the 
witnesses’ eyes, but that of their imagination. 
It happened fortunately for Fairfax’s memory, 
that the objects of his prosecution were persons 
of good character, and that the judge was a man 
of sense, and made so wise and skilful a charge to 
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the jury, tliey brought iu a verdict of Not 
Guilty. 

The celebrated case of ‘‘ the Lancashire witches,” 
(whose uaiue w^as, and will be, long remembered^ 
partly from Shadwelfs play, but more from tlie 
ingenious and well-merittHl compliment to the 
beauty of the females of that ])roviiice, w'Jiich it 
was held to contain,) followed soon after. Whe- 
ther tlie tirst notice of this sorcery sprung from 
the idle head of a mischievtnis boy, is uncertain ; 
but there is no doubt that it was s]>eedily caught 
up and fostered for the purpose of gain. The 
original story ran thus : 

These Lancaster trials were at two periods, 
the one in 1018, before Sir James Altham and 
Sir Edward llrornley, Barons of Exchequer, 
w’hen uin<^teen witches were tried at once at Lan- 
caster, and another of the name of Preston, at 
York. The report against these people is drawn 
up by Thomas Potts. An obliging correspond- 
ent sent me a sight of a copy of this curious and 
rare book. The chief personage iu the drama is 
Elizabeth Sontham, a witch redoubted under 
the name of Denibdike, an account of whom may 
be seen iu Mr lioby’s Autif|uities of Lancaster, 
as well as a description of Manikins' Tower, the 
witches’ place of meeting. It appears that this 
remote county was full of Popish recusants, tra- 
velling priests, and so forth ; and some of their 
spells ai*e given, in which the holy names and 
things alluded to form a strange contrast with the 
purpose to wliich they were applied, as to secure 
a good brewing of ale or the like. The public 
imputed to the accused parties a long train of 
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murders, conspiracies, charms, mischances, hell- 
ish and damnable practices, “ apparent,” sajvS the 
editor, “ on their own examinations and confes- 
sions,” and, to speak the truth, visible nowhere 
else. Motlier Dembdike had the good luck to die 
before conviction. Among otht;r tales, we have 
one of two female devils, called Fancy and Tib. 
It is remarkable that some of the unfortunate 
women endeavoured to transfer the guilt from 
themselves to others with whom they had old quar- 
rels, which confessions were held good evidence 
against those who made them, and against the 
alleged ac<*omplico also. Several of the unhappy 
women were found Not (luilty, to the great dis- 
pleasure of the ignorant people of tlie county. 
Such was the first edition of the Lancashire 
witclies. In tliat which follows, the accusation 
can be more clearly traced to the moKSt villainous 
conspiracy. 

About 1634, a boy called Edmund Robinson, 
whose father, a very poor man, dwelt in J\mdle 
Forest, the scene of the alleged witcJii ng, decla- 
red, that wdiile gathering hullees (wild plums, 
perhaps) in one of the glades of the forest, he. 
saw two greyhounds, wdiicli lie imagined to be- 
long to gentlemen in that neighbourhood. The 
boy reported that, seeing nobody following them, 
he proposed to have a course ; but though a hare 
was started, the dogs refused to .run. On this, 
young Robinson was about to punish them with a 
switch, when one Dame Dickenson, a neighbour s 
wife, started up instead of the one greyhound ; a 
little boy instead of the other. The witness aver- 
red, that Mother Dickenson offered him money to 
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conceal what he had seen, which he refused, saying 
“ Nay, thou art a witch.” Apparently, she was 
<ieterinined lie should liave full evidence of the 
trutii of what he said, for, like the Magician Queen 
in the Arabian Tales, she pulled out of her pocket 
a bridle, and shook it over the head of the boy 
who had so lately represented the other grey- 
liound. lie was directly changed into a liorse ; 
Mother Dickenson mounted, and took Robinson 
before her. They then rode to a large house, or 
barn, calhul Hourstoun, into which Kdinund Ro- 
binson entered with others. lie there saw six or 
seven persons pulling at halters, from which, as 
tliey pulled them, in<iat ready dressed came flying 
in quantities, together witJi lumps of butter, por- 
ringers of milk, and whatever else might, in the 
boy’s fancy, complete a rustic feast. He declared, 
that while engaged in the charm, tliey made such 
ugly faces, and looked so fiendisli, that he was 
frightened. There was more to the same pur- 
pose — as the boy’s having seen one of these hags 
sitting half way up liis father’s chimney, and some 
such goodly matter. But it ended in near a score 
of persons beiiigcommitted to prison ; and the con- 
sequence was, that young Robinson was carried 
from church to church in the neighbourhood, that 
he might recognise the faces of any persons he 
had seen at the rendezvous of witches. Old Ro- 
binson, who had been au evidence against the for- 
mer witches ill Kil;!, went along with his son, and 
knew, doubtless, how to make his journey profit- 
able ; and his son probably took care to recognise 
none wlio might make a handsome consideration, 
“ This boy,” says Webster, “ was brought into 
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the church at Kildu ick, a parish church, where I, 
being then curate there, w^as preaching at the time, 
to look about Jiim, which made ^oine little dis- 
turbance for the tiiiie/’ After prayers, Afr Web- 
ster sought and found the boy, and two very un- 
likely persons, who, says he, “did conduct him and 
manage the business ; I did desire some discourse 
with the boy in private, but that they utterly de- 
nied. In tile presence of a great many people, I 
took the hoy near me, and said, ‘ Good boy, tell 
me truly, and in earnest, didst thou hear and see 
such strange things of the motions of the w itches, 
as many do report that thou didst relate, or did 
not some person teach thee to say such things of 
thyself?’ J3ut the two men did pluck the boy from 
me, and said he liad been examined by two able 
justices of peace, mid they never asked him such a 
question. To wdiom I replied, ‘ The persons ac- 
cused had the more wrong.’ ” The boy afterwards 
acknowledged, in his more advanced years, that 
he was instructed and suborned to swear these 
things against the accused persons, by his father 
and others, and was heard often to confess, that on 
the day which he pretended to seethe said witches 
at the house, or barn, he was gathering plums 
in a neighbour’s orchard.* 

There was now approaching a time, when the 
law against witchcraft, sufficiently bloody in it- 
self, was to be pushed to more violent extremi- 
ties than the quiet scepticism of the Church of 
England clergy gave way to. The great Civil 
War had been preceded and anticipated by tlic 
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fierce disputes of the ecclesiastical parties. The 
rash and ill-judged attempt to enforce upon the 
Scottish a cornj)liance with the government and 
cerenu)ni(‘s of the High Church divines, and the 
severe prosecutions in the Star Chamber and Pre- 
rogative (hmrts, had given the Presbyterian sys- 
tem for a season a great degree of popularity 
in England ; and as the king's party declined du- 
ring the Civil War, and the statci of church-govern- 
ment was alt<n’ed, the influence of tin? Calvinisti- 
cal divines increased. With much strict morality 
and pure pracrtice of religion, it is to be regretted 
these were still marked by unhesitating belief 
in the existence of sorcery, and a keen desire to 
extend and enforce tlie legal penalties against it. 
Wier has considered the clergy of every sect as 
being too eager in this species of j>ersecution : Ad 
grai'vni hat^c ihqrkiatohi, vonniveidtlivaloff i plerifjtie 
omnes. But it is not to be denied that the Presby- 
terian ecclesiastics, >vho, in Scotland, were often 
appointed by the Privy Council commissioners 
for the trial of witchcraft, evinced a very (extra- 
ordinary degree of credulity in such cases, iind that 
the tem])orary superiority of the same sect in Eng- 
land was marked by enormous cruel ties of this kind. 
To this iicneral error we must impute the misfor- 
tune, that good men, such as Calamy and Baxter, 
should have countenanced or defended such pro- 
ceedings as those of the impudent and cruel u retcli 
called Matthew Hopkins, who, in those unsettled 
times, when men did what seemed good in their 
own eyes, assumed the title of Witchfindcr Ge- 
neral, and travelling through the comities of 
Essex, Sussex, Norfolk, and Huutkigdoii, pre- 
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tended to discover witches, superintending their 
examination by the most unheard-of tortures, 
and compelling forlorn and miserable wretches 
to admit and confess matters equally absurd and 
impossible ; the issue of which was the forfeiture 
of their lives, liefore examining these cases 
more minutely, I will quote Baxter’s own words ; 
for no one can have less desire to wrong a devout 
and conscientious man, such as that divine most 
unquestionably was, though borne aside on this 
occasion by prejudice and credulity. 

The hanging of a great number of witches 
ill 1645 and 1646 is famously known. INlr fJa- 
lamy went along with the judges on the circuit, 
to hear their confessions, and see there was no 
fraud or wrong done them. I spoke with many 
understanding, pious, learned, and credible per- 
sons, that livx'd in the counties, and some that 
>vent to them in the prisons, and heard tlu*ir sad 
confessions. Among the r<‘st, an old 7'cadmg 
parson, named Lowis, not far from Frarnlinghani, 
was one that was hanged, who confessed that he 
had two imps, and that one of them was always 
putting him upon doing mischief ; and he being 
near the sea, as he saw a ship under sail, it 
moved him to send it to sink the ship ; and he 
«;oiisented, and saw the ship sink before them.” 
Mr Baxter passes on to another story of a mo- 
ther, who gave her child an imp like a mole, 
and told her to keep it in a caii near the fire, 
and she would never want ; and more such stuff 
as nursery maids tell froward children to keep 
them quiet. 

It is remarkable that, in this passage, Baxter 
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names the Witchfinder General rather sliglitly, 
as one Hopkins/’ and without doing him the jus- 
tice due to one wIjo had discovered more than 
one hundred witches, and brought them to con- 
fessions which that good man received as indubi- 
table. Perliaps the learned divine was one of 
those who believed that the Witclifinder General 
had clieated the devil out of a certain menioran- 
duin-book, in which Satan, fur the benefit of his 
memory certainly, had entered all the witches’ 
names in England, and that Hopkins availed him- 
self of this record.^' 

It may be noticed, that times of misrule and vio- 
lence seem to create individuals fitted to take ad- 
vantage from them, and having a character suited 
to the seasons which raise them into notice and 
action ; just as a blight on atiy tree or vegetable, 
calls to life a peculiar insect to feed upon and 
enjoy the decay which it has produced. A mon- 
ster like Ho])kiiis could only have existed du- 
ring the confusion of civil dissension. He was, 
perhaps, a native of Manningtree, in Essex ; at any 
rate, he resided there in the year IG when an 
epidemic outcry of witchcraft arose in that town. 
Upon this occasion he had made himself busy, 

* This reproarh is noticed in a very rare tract, which 
was bought at Mr Lort’s sale, by th«s,f,celel)rated collector 
Mr liiiidley, and is now in the author’s possession. Its 
full title is, ‘‘ The Discovery of Witches, in Answer to 
several (Queries lately delivered to the Judge of Assize for 
the County of Norfolk ; and now published by Matthew 
Hopkins, Witchfinder, for the Benefit of the whole King- 
dom. I*riuted for li, Iloystou, at the Angel, in Inn 
Lane. ,1017.” 
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and afflicting more zeal and knowledge than otlier 
men, learned liis trade of a Avitcliiinder, as he 
pretends, from experiment. lie was afterwards 
permitted to perforin it as a legal profession, and 
moved from one place to another, with an assist- 
ant named Sterne, and a female. In his defence 
against an accusation of fleecing the country, he 
declares liis regular charge w as twiiiity shillings a- 
town, including charges of living, and journeying 
thither and back again w ith his assistiints. Jfe also 
affirms, that he went now here unless c.alled and 
invitcMl. Ilis principal mode of discoviiry w^as, to 
strip the accused persons naked, and thrust pins 
into various parts of tlieir body, to discover the 
witch’s mark, which w'as supposed to be inflicted 
by tlie devil, as a sign of liis sovereignty, and at 
which she was also said to suckle her imps. He 
also practised and stoutly defended the trial by 
sw iinming, w h(‘ii the suspected ])erson w^as wrapt 
in a sheet, having the gr(‘at toes and thumbs tied 
together, and so dragged tliroiigh a pond or river. 
If she sank, it was received in favtmr of the ac- 
cused ; but if the body floated, (which must have 
occuiTcd ten times for once, if it w as placed with 
care on the surface of the w ater,) tlie accused Avas 
condemned, on tlie princijde of King James, w'lio, 
in treating of this mode of trial, lays doivn, that 
as witches have renounced their baptism, so it is 
just that the element througli which the holy rite 
is enforced, should reject them ; wliicJi is a figure 
of speech, and no argument. It w as Hopkins’s 
custom to keep the poor wretches waking, in order 
to prevent them from liHAung encouragement from 
tlie devil, and, doubtless, to put infirm, terrified, 
1 
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overwatched persons in tlie next state to absolute 
madness ; and, for the same purpose, tliey were 
drag’ged about by their keepers, till extreme 
weariness, and the j)ain of blistered feet, might 
form additional inducements to confession. Hop- 
kins confesses these Just practices of keeping the 
accused persons waking, and forcing them to walk, 
for the same purpose, had been originally used by 
him. But as his tract is a professed answer to 
charges of cruelty and oj>pression, he allinns that 
both practices were then disused, and that they 
Jiad not of late been resorted to. 

The boast of the English nation is a manly in- 
dependence and common sense, which will not 
long permit the license of tyranny or oppression 
oil the meanest and most obscure sull’erers. Many 
clergymen and gentlemen made bead against the 
practices of this cruel oppressor of the defenceless, 
and it required courage to do so, when such an 
unscrupulous villain had so much interest. 

Mr Gaul, a clergyman of Houghton in Hun- 
tingdonsliire, had the courage to appear in print 
on the weaker side ; and Hopkins, in conse- 
quence, assumed the assurance to write to some 
functionaries of the place the following letter, 
which is an admirable medley of impudence, bul- 
lying, and cowardice : — 

“ My service to your worsliip presented. — J 
have this day received a letter to come to a town 
called Great Houghton, to search for evil dispo- 
sed persons called witches, (thongli 1 hear your 
minister is far against us, through ignorance.) I 
intend to come, God willing, the sooner to hear 
his singular judgment in the behalf of such parties* 
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1 have known a minister in Suffolk, as miicli 
against tliis discovery in a pulpit, and forced to 
recant it by tlie Coimnittee,* in tlie same place. 
I iniicli marvel such evil men sliould liave any 
{much more any of the clergy, m Iio should daily 
speak terror to convince such otrenders) stand up 
to take their parts against such as are complain- 
ants for the king, and sufferers themselves, MMth 
their families and estates. I intend to give your 
town a visit suddenly. I will come to Kimbol- 
ton this week, and it will be ten to one but 1 
will come to your town first ; but 1 would cer- 
tainly know before, wlietlnu’ your town affords 
many sticklers for such catth*, or is willing to 
give and allow us good weh-omc and eiitertain- 
.ment, as others wliere I have been, else 1 sliall 
waive your sbin», (not as yet beginning in any 
part of it myself,) and betake me to sueli places 
wliere 1 do and may pimisli (not only) without 
control, but with thanks and recompense. So 1 
humbly take my leave, ami rest your servant to 
be coimiiaiided, 

IVtATTiiEW Hopkins.” 

The sensible and courageous Mr Gaul de- 
s(5nbes the tortures employe<l by this fellow as 
equal to any practised in the Inquisition. “ Ha- 
ving tak(ui the suspected witch, she is placed in 
tlie middle of a room, upon a stool, or table, 
cross-legged, or in some other uneasy posture, to 
whicb, if slie submits not, she is then bound with 
cords; there she is watched, .and kept without 


Of Parliament. 
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meat or sleep for foiir-and-twenty Lours, for they 
say, tliey shall within that time see her imp come 
and suck. A little liole is likewise made in the 
door for tlie imps to come in at ; and lest tliey 
should come in some less discernible shape, they 
that watch are taught to be ever and anon sweep- 
ing the room, and if they see any spiders or flies 
to kill them, and if they cannot kill them, they 
may be sure they are their imps.” 

If torture of this kind was ajiplied to the Re- 
verend Mr Lewis, whose death is too slightly 
announced by Mr Baxter, we can conceive him, oj 
any man, to have indeed become so weary of his 
life as to acknowledge, that, by means of his imps 
he sunk a vessel, without any purpose of gratifi- 
(*.ation to be procured to himself by such iniquity 
But in anotlier cause, a judge would have de 
manded some proof of the vOQ'pus delicti^ somi 
evidence of a vessel being lost at the period, whenc< 
coming and whitlier bound ; in short, somethirq 
to establisli that the whole story was not the idh 
imagination of a man who might have been en 
l.irely deranged, and certainly was so at the linn 
he made the admission. John Lewis was present 
ed to the vicarage of Brandiston, near Framling 
ton, in Sufl’olk, 6th May, 1596, where he live< 
about fifty yeai’S, till executed as a wizard, oi 
such evideuce as we have seen. Notwithstand 
ing the story of his alleged confession, lie defend 
ed himself courageously at his trial, and was pro 
bably condemned rather as a royalist and malig 
iiant, than for any other cause. He showed a 
the execution considerable energy, and to secur 
that the faneral service of the church should b 
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said over lus body, be read it aloud for himself 
while on the road to the gibbet. 

We have seen that, in 1G47, Hopkins’s tone 
became lowered, and he began to disavow some 
of the cruelties he had formerly practised. About 
the same time, a miserable old woman had fallen 
into the cruel hands of this miscreant near Hoxne, 
a village in Suffolk, and had confessed all the usual 
enormities, after being without food or rest a suf- 
ficient time. Her imp, she said, was called Nan. A 
gentleman in the neighbourhood, whose widow sur- 
vived to authenticate the story, was so indignant, 
that he went to tlic house, took the woman out 
c»f such inhuman hands, dismissed the wdtchfind- 
ers, and after due food and rest, the poor old wo- 
man could recollect nothing of the confession, but 
that she gave a favourite pullet the name of Nan. 
For this Dr Hutcliison may be referred to, wdio 
quotes a letter from the relict of the humane 
gentleman. 

In the year 1645, a coniinission of Parliament 
was sent down, comprehending two clergymen in 
esteem with tlie loading party, one of whom, Mr 
Pairclough of Kellar, preached before the rest on 
the subject of witchcraft ; and after this appear- 
ance of enquiry, tlic inquisitions and executions 
went on as before. But the popular indignation 
was so strongly excited against Hopkins, that 
some gentlemen seized on liirn, and put him to his 
own favourite experiment of swituming, on which, 
as he happened to float, he stood convicted of 
witchcraft, and so the country was rid of him. 
Whether he was drowned outriglit or not, does 
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not exactly appear, but lie has had the honour to 
be commemorated by the author of Hudibras : — 

}luth Tiot this present parliament 
A leigcr to the devil sent, 

I’nlly empow'er’d to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out ? 

And has lie not within a year 
ITang’d threescore of them in one shire ? 

Some only for not being drown’d, 

And some f<u* sitting above ground 
Whole days and nights upon their breeches, 

Ami fueling pain, were bang'd for witches. 

And some for putting knavish tricks 
Upon green geese or turkey chicks ; 

Or pigs that suddenly deceased 
Of griefs unnatural, as he guess’d, 

AVho proved himself at length a wit< h, 

And made a rod for his own breech.”^ 


The uiiderslandinp^ reader will easily conceive, 
that this alteration of tluMmrrent in favour of those 
who disapproved of witch-prosecutions, must have 
received encouragement from some (juarter of 
weight .and influence; yet it may sound strangely 
enough, that this spirit of lenity should have been 
the result of the peculiar principles of those sect- 
arians of all denominations, classed in general as 
Independents, who, though they had originally 
courted the Preshyterians as the more numerous 
and prevailing party, had at lengtli shaken them- 
selv’^es loose of that connexion, and finally com- 
bated with and overcome them. The Inde- 
pendents were distinguished by the wildest li- 


Hiidibras, part ii. canto 3. 
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cense in their religious tenets, mixed with much 
that Avas nonsensical and mystical. They dis- 
owned eA^en the title of a regular clergy, and al- 
lowed the preaching of any one aa^io could draw 
together a congregation that Avonld support him, 
or who AA\as willing, TAUthont recompense, to mi- 
nister to the spiritual necessities of his hearers. 
Although such laxity of dis<*iplino afforded scope 
to the AAdldest enthusiasm, and room for all possible 
varieties of doctrine, it had, on the other hand, this 
inestimable recommendation, that it contributed 
to a degree of general toleration Avhich Avas at that 
time unknown to any other Christian establish- 
ment. The A^ery genius of a religion Avlucli ad- 
mitted of the subdivision of sects ad wfinitnm^ 
excluded a legal prosecution of any one of these 
for heresy or apostasy. If there had even existed 
a sect of Maniclueans, aa^io made it their prac- 
tice to adore the Evil Principle, it may be doubt- 
ed whether the other sectaries Avould have ac;- 
counted them absolute outcasts from the pale of 
the church ; and, fortunately, the same senti- 
ment induced them to regard AAdth horror the 
prosecutions against witchcraft. Thus the Inde- 
pendents, Avheri under Cromwell they attained a 
supremacy over the Presbyterians, Avho to a cer- 
tain point had been their allies, Avere disposed 
to counteract the violence of such proceedings 
under pretence of witchcraft, as had been driven 
forward by the wretched Hopkins, in Essex, Nor- 
folk, and Suffolk, for three or four years previous 
to 1647. 

The return of Charles 11. to his croAAm and 
kingdom, served in some measure to restrain the 
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general and wholesale manner in which the laws 
figainst witchcraft had been administered during 
the warmth of the Civil VV^ar. The statute of the 
1st of King James, nevertheless, yet subsisted ; 
nor is it in tlio least likely, considering the cha- 
racter of tile prince, that he, to save the lives of a 
few old men or women, would have run the risk 
of incurring the odium of encouraging or sjiaring 
a crime still lield in horror by a great part of his 
subjects. The statute, however, was generally 
administered by wise and skilful judges, and the 
accused had such a chance of escape as the rigour 
of the absurd law permitted. 

Nonsense, it is too obvious, remained in some 
cases predominant. In the year 1GG3, an old dame 
named Julian Coxe, was convicted chiefly on the 
evidence of a huntsman, who declared on his oath, 
that he laid his greyhounds on a hare, and, coming 
up to the spot where he saw them mouth her, 
there he found, on the other side of a bush, Ju- 
lian Coxe lying panting and breathless, in such a 
manner as to convince him that she had been the 
creature which afforded him the course. The un- 
happy woman was executed on this evidence. 

Two years afterwards (1GG4), it is w ith regret 
w'e must quote the venerable and devout Sir Mat- 
thew Hales, as presiding at a trial, in consequence 
of which Amy Ounny and Rose Callender were 
hanged at Saint Edmondsbury, But no man, 
unless very peculiarly circumstanced, can extri- 
cate himself from the prejudices of his nation and 
age. The evidence against the accused was laid, 
1st, on the effect of spells used by ignorant per- 
sons to counteract the supposed witchcraft ; the 
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use of whicli was, under the statute of James I., as 
criminal as the act of sorcery which such counter- 
charms were meant to neutralize. 2(lly, The two 
old women, refused even the privileg^e of purcha- 
sing* some herrings, having ex])ressed themselves 
with angry impatience, a child of the herring- 
mercliant fell ill in consequence. Jldly, A cart 
was driven against the miserable cottage of Amy 
Dunny. She scolded, of course ; and shortly after 
the cart — (what a good driver will scarce com- 
prehend) — stuck fast in a gate, 'where its wheels 
touched neither of the posts, and yet was moved 
easily forward on one of the posts ( by which it was 
7iof impeded) being cut down, 4lhly, One of the 
afflicted girls being closely muffled, wont suddenly 
into a fit upon being touched by one of the sup- 
])Osed witches, But, upon another trial, it was 
found that the person so blindfolded fell into the 
same rage at the touch of an unsuspected person. 
What perhaps sealed the fate of the accused, was 
the evidence of the celebrated Sir Thomas Browme, 
“ that the fits Avere natural, but heightened by 
the power of the devil co-operating with the ma- 
lice of witches — a strange opinion, certainly, 
from the author of a treatise on Vulgar Errors I* 
But the torch of science was now fairly lighted, 
and gleamed in more than one kingdom of the 
world, shooting its rays on every side, and catch- 
ing at all means which were calculated to increase 
the illumination. The Royal Society, wdiich had 
taken its rise at Oxford, from a private association, 


'* See tlie account of Sir T. Browne, in No. XIV. of 
the Family Library (“ Lives of British Physicians,’*) p. 60. 
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who met in Dr Wilkin s chambers about the year 
1652, was, the year after the Restoration, incor- 
porated by royal charter, and began to publish 
their Transactions, and give a new and more ra- 
tional character to the pursuits of philosophy. 

In Prance, where the mere will of the govern- 
ment could accomplish greater changes, the conse- 
quence of an enlarged spirit of scientific discovery 
Avas, that a decisive stop was put to the witch-pro- 
secutions, which liad heretofore been as common in 
that kingdom as in England. About the year 1672, 
there was a general arrest of very many shep- 
herds, and others, in Normandy, and the Parlia- 
ment of Rouen prepared to proceed in the inves- 
tigation with the usual severity. But an order, 
or arret, from thO king, (Louis XIV.,) with advice 
of liis council, commanding all these unfortunate 
persons to be set at liberty and protected, had 
the most salutary effects all over the kingdom. 
The French Academy of Sciences Avas also found- 
ed ; and, in imitation, a society of learned Ger- 
mans established a similar institution at Lcipsic. 
Prejudices, however old, were overaAved and con- 
trolled — much Avas accounted for on natural prin- 
ciples that had hitherto been imputed to spiritual 
agency — every thing seemed to promise, that far- 
ther access to the secrets of nature might be 
opened to those who should prosecute their 
studies experimentally and by analysis — and the 
mass of ancient opinions which overwhelmed the 
dark subject of Avhich we treat, began to be de- 
rided and rejected by men of sense and education. 

In many cases the prey Avas now sn^Jied from 
the spoiler. A pragmatical justice of peace in 
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Somersetshire, commenced a course of enquiry 
after offenders against the statute of James I., 
and had he been allowed to proceed, Mr Hunt 
miglit have gained a name as renowned for witch- 
finding as tliat of Mr Hopkins ; hut his researches 
were stopped from higher authority — the lives 
of the poor peo})le arrested (tw<dvo in number) 
were saved, and the country remained at quiet, 
though the supposed witches were suffered to live. 
The examinations attest some curious particu- 
lars, which may be found in Sadducismns Triton* 
phatus: For, among the usual string of fro ward, 
fanciful, or, as they were called, afflicted children, 
brought forward to club their startings, starings, 
and screainings, tliere appeared also certain re- 
markable confessions of tJie accused, from which 
we learn that the Somerset Satan enlisted his 
witclies, like a wily recruiting sergeant, with one 
shilling in hand, and twelve in promises; that 
when the party of weird-sisters passed to the 
witch-meeting, they used the magic words, Thont, 
tout, throughout and about; and that when they 
departed, they exclaimed, llentum, Torment urn ! 
We are further informed, that his Infernal High- 
ness, on liis departure, leaves a smell, and that 
(in nursery-maid’s phrase) not a pretty one, be- 
hind him. (Jonc<5riiing this fact we have a cu- 
rious exposition by Mr Glanville : “This,” accord- 
ing to that respectable autliority, “seems to imply 
the reality of the business, those, ascititious parti- 
cles which he held together in his sensible shape 
being loosened at his vanishing, and so offending 
t^ nostril||by their floating and diffusing them- 
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selves in the open air.”* How much are we 
bound to regret, that Mr Justice Hunt’s discovery 
“ of tljis hellish kind of witches,” in itself so clear 
and plain, and containing such valuable informa- 
tion, should have been smothered by meeting with 
opposition and discouragement from some then 
in authority ! 

Lord-Keeper Guilford was also a stiller of the 
proceedings against Avitches. Indeed, Ave may 
generally remark, during the latter part of the 
seventeenth c(mtury, that where the judges were 
men of education and courage, sharing in the in- 
formation of the times, they were careful to check 
the precipitate ignorance and prejudice of the 
juries, by giving them a more precise idea of the 
indiflerent value of confessions by the accused 
themselves, and of testimony derived from the 
pretended visions of those supposed to be be- 
witched. Where, on the contrary, judges shared 
with the vulgar in their ideas of such fascination, 
or were contented to leave the evidence Avith the 
jury, fearful to Avithstand the general cry too 
common on such occasions, a verdict of Guilty 
often followed. 

We are informed by Roger North, that a case 
of this kind happened at the assizes in Exeter, 
where his brotlier, the Lord Chief-Justice, did 
not interfere Avith the crown trials, and the other 
judge left for execution a poor old woman, con- 
demned, as usual, on her own confession, and on 
the testimony of a neighbour, who deponed that he 
saw a cat jump into the accused persons cottage 

Glanville’s Collection of Relations. 
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whidowat twilight, one evening, and tliat he verily 
believed the said cat to be the devil; on which pre- 
cious testimony the poor wretch was accordingly 
hanged. On another occasion, about the same 
time, the passions of the great and little vulgar 
were so much excited by the acquittal of an aged 
village dame whom the judge had taken some pains 
to rescue, that Sir John Long, a man of rank 
and fortune, came to tlie judge in the greatest 
perplexity, requesting that tlie hag might not 
be permitted to return to her miserable cottage 
on his estates, since all bis tenants had, in that 
case, threatened to leave him. In compassion to a 
gentleman who apprehended ruin from a cause so 
whimsical, the dangerous old woman was appoint- 
ed to be kept by llie town where she was acquit- 
ted, at the rate of half-a-crown a- week paid by 
the parish to which she belonged. But, behold ! 
in the period betwixt the two {issizes, Sir John 
Long and his farmers had mustered courage 
enough to petition that this witch should he^senl 
back to them in all her terrors, because lliey could 
support her among them at a shilling a- week cheap- 
er than they were obliged to pay to the town for 
her maintenance. In a subsequent trial before 
Lord Chief- Justice North himself, that judge de-* 
tected one of those practices wdiicli, it is to be 
feared, were too common at the time, when wit- 
nesses found their advantage in feigning them- 
selves bewitched. A woman, supposed to be the 
victim of the male sorcerer at the bar, vomited pins 
in quantities, and those straight, differing from the 
crooked pjps usually produced at such times, and 
less easily concealed in the mouth. The judge, 
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Jjowevor, discovered, by cross-examining’ a candid 
witness, tlmt in counterfeiting her fits of convul- 
sion, the woniaii sunk her head on her breast, so 
as to talv(‘ up with IierJips the pins which she had 
placed ready in her stomacher. The man was ac- 
quitted, of (course. A frightful old hag who was 
present, distinguished herself so much by her 
benedictions on the judge, that lie asked the 
lianse of the peculiar interest which she took in 
the acquittal. “ Twenty years ago,” said the 
poor woman, ‘‘ they would have hanged me for 
a witch, but could not; and now, but for your 
lordship, they would have murdered my inriocent 
son.”* 

Such scenes happened frequently on the assizes, 
while country gentlemen, like the excellent Sir 
Roger de Coverley, retained a private share 
in the terror with which tlndr tenants, servants, 
and retainers, regarded some old Moll White, 
who put the hounds at fault, and ravaged the 
held# with hail and hurricam?s. Sir John lieres- 
by, after an account of a poor woman tried for 
a witch at York, in lG8(i, and acquitted, as 
he thought, very properly, proceeds to tell us, 
that, notwithstanding, the sonlinel upon the jail 
where she w^as confined, avowed, “ that he saw 
a scroll of paper creep from under the prison- 
door, and then change itself first into a mon- 
key, and then into a turkey, wdiich the under 
keeper confirmed. Tliis,” says Sir John, “ I 
have heard from the mouth of both, and now 
leave it to be believed, or disbelieved, as the 

Roger North’s liife of Lord- Keeper Guilford, 
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reader may be inclined/'* We may see that 
Reresby, a statesman and a soldier, had not as yet 
‘‘ plucked the old woman out of Ins heart," Even 
Addison himself ventured no further in his incre- 
dulity respecting- this crime, than to contend, that 
although witchcraft might, and did exist, there was 
no such thing as a modern instance competently 
proved. 

As late as 1082, three unhappy women, named 
Susan Edwards, Mary Trembles, and Temperance 
Lloyd, were hanged at Ex<*ter for witchcraft, and, 
as usual, on th{/ir own confession. This is believed 
to be tlie last execution of the kind in England, 
under form of judicial sentence, lint the ancient 
superstition, so interesting to vulgar credulity, 
like sedirneiit clearing itself from water, sunk 
down in a deeper shade upon the ignorant and 
lowest classes of society, in pro])ortioii as the high- 
er regions were [)nrili<^d from its influeiice. The 
populace, including the ignorant of every class, 
were more cnragcid against Avitclu's, when their 
passions w^ere once excited, in })roportion to the 
lenity exercised towards the objects of their 
indignation, by those who administered the laws. 
Several cases occurred in which the mob, im- 
pressed with a conviction of the guilt of some 
destitute old creatures, took the Jaw into their 
ow’n hands, and, proce(?ding upon such evidence 
as Hopkins would have had recourse to, at once, 
in their own apprehension, ascertained their cri- 
minality, and administered the deserved punish- 
ment. 


Memoirs of Sir John Reresbjr, p, 237. 
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The followiTig* instance of such illegal and 
inhuman proceenlings occurred at Oakly, near 
Bedford, on 12th July, 1707. There was one 
woman, upwards of 60 years of age, who, being 
under an imputation of witchcraft, w^as desirous 
to escape from so foal a suspicion, and to conci- 
liate the good-will of her neighbours, by allowing 
them to dnclv her. The parish officers so far con^ 
sented to their humane experiment as to promise 
the ])oor woman a guinea if she should cleai' her- 
self l»y sinking. The unfortunate object was tied 
up in a wet sheet, her thumbs and great toes were 
bound together, her cap torn olf, and all her appa- 
rel searched for pins; for there is an idea that a 
single pin spoils the operation of the charm. She 
was then dragged through the river Ouse by a 
rope tied round her middle. Unhappily for the 
poor woman, her body floated, though her head re- 
mained under water. The experiment was made 
three times with the same elfect. The cry to 
hang or drown the witch then became general ; 
and as she lay half dead on the bank, they loaded 
the wretch with reproaches, and hardly f4)rbore 
blows. A single humane bystander took her 
part, and exposed himself to rough usage fordoing 
so. Luckily one of the mob themselves at length 
suggested the additional experiment of weighing 
the witch against the Church Bible. The friend 
of humanity caught at this means of escape, sup- 
porting the proposal by the staggering argument, 
that the Scripture, being the work of God him- 
self, must outweigh necessarily all the operations 
or vassals of the devil. The reasoning M^as re- 
ceived as conclusive, the more readily as it pron^i- 
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sed a new species of amusement. The woman was 
then weighed against a Church Bible of twelve 
pounds jockey weight, and as she was consider- 
ably i^repoiiderant, was dismissed with honour. 
But many of the mob counted her acquittal irre- 
gular, and would have had the poor dame drown- 
ed or hanged on the result of her ducking, as the 
more authentic species of trial. 

At length a similar piece of inhumanity, which 
had a very different conclusion, led to the final 
abolition of the statute of James L, as aff ording 
countenance for such brutal proceedings. An 
aged pauper, named Osborne, and his Avife, who 
resided neivr Tring, in Staffordshire, fell under 
the suspicion of tTie mob on account of suppo- 
sed witchcraft. The overseers of the poor, un- 
derstanding that the rabble entertained a pur- 
pose of swimming these infirm creatures, wliicli 
indeed they had expressed in a sort of procla- 
mation, endeavoured to oppose their purpose by 
securing the unhappy couple in the vestry -room, 
which they barricaded. They were unable, how- 
ever, to protect them in the manner they intend- 
ed. The mob forced the door, seized the accused, 
and with ineffable brutality continued dragging 
the wretches through a pool of Avater till the avo- 
man lost her life. A brute in human form, who 
had superintended the murder, AATUit among the 
spectators, and requested mon^ v for the sport he 
had^isbown them ! The life of th<» other victim Avas 
with great difficulty saved. Three men were 
tried for their share in this inhuman action. Only 
one of them, named Colley, Avas condemned and 
Iianged. When he came to execution, the rabble, 
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instead of crowding round the gallows as usual, 
stood at a distance, and abused those who were 
putting to death, they said, an honest fellow for 
ridding the j)arish of an accursed witch. This abo- 
minable murder was coiimiitted 30th July, 1751. 

Tlie repetition of such horrors, the proneness 
of the people to so cruel and heart-searing a super- 
stition, was traced by the legislature to its source, 
namely, the yet unabolished statute of James I. 
Accordingly, by the 9th George II. cap. 5, that 
odious law, so long the object of horror to all an- 
cient and poverty-stricken females in the kingdom, 
was abr(>gated, and all criminal procedure on tlu? 
subject of sorcery or witchcraft discharged in fu- 
ture throughout Great Britain ; rescu’ving for such 
as should pretend to the skill of fortune-tellers, 
discoverers of stolen goods or the like, the punish- 
ment of the correction-house, as due to rogues 
and vagabonds. Since that period, witchcraft has 
hcen little heard of in England, and although the 
belief in its existence has, in remote places, sur- 
vived the law that recognised the evidence of the 
crime, and assigned its punishment — yet such faith 
is gradually becoming forgotten since the rabble 
have been deprived of all pretext to awaken it by 
their own riotous proceedings. Some rare instan- 
ces have occurred of attempts similar to that for 
which Colley sufibnul ; and f observe one is pre- 
served ill tliat curious Register of knowledge, 
Mr Hone s Popular Amusements, from which it 
appears, that as late as the tmd of last <'entury 
tliis brutality was jjractised, thongb happily with- 
out loss of life. 

The Irish statute against witchcraft still ex.^ 
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ists, as it would seem. Nothing occurred in that 
kingdom which recommended its being formally 
annulled; but it is considered as obsolete, and 
should so wild a thing be attempted in the pre- 
sent day, no procedure, it is certain, would now 
be permitted to lie upon it. 

If any thing were wanted to confirm the gene- 
ral proposition, that the epidemic terror of witch- 
craft increases and becomes general in proportion 
to the increase of prosecutions against witches, it 
would be siiflicicnt to quote certain extraordinary 
occurrences in New England. Only a brief ac- 
count can be here given of the dreadful halluci- 
nation under which the colonists of that province 
were for a time deluded and oppressed by a 
strange contagious terror, and how suddenly and 
singularly it was cured, even by its own excess ; 
but it is too strong evidence of the imaginary 
character of this hideous disorder, to be altoge- 
ther suppressed. 

New England, as is well known, was peopled 
mainly by emigrants who had been disgusted with 
the government of Charles I, in church and state, 
previous to the great Civil War. Many of the 
more wejilthy settlers were Presbyterians and 
Calvinists ; others, fewer in number, and less in- 
fluential from their fortune, were Quakers, Ana- 
baptists, or members of the other sects who were 
included under the general name of Independ- 
ents, The Calvinists brought with them the same 
zeal for religion and strict morality which every- 
where distinguished them. Uiifortunutely they 
were not wise according to their zeal, but enter- 
tained a prorieness to believe in supernatural and 
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direct personal intercourse between the devil and 
his vassals, an error to which, as we liave endea- 
voured to show, their brethren in Europe had, 
from the be^iniiiiig, been peculiarly subject. In 
a country imperfectly cultivated, and where the 
partially improved spots were embosomed in in- 
iiccessible foi'ests, inhabited by niimeroiis tribes of 
savaf^es, it was natural that a disposition to suiter- 
stition should rather gain than lose ground, find 
that to other dangers and horrors with which they 
were surrounded, the colonists should have added 
fears of the devil, not merely as the Evil Principle 
tempting human nature to sin, and thus endan- 
gering our salvation, but as combined with sor- 
cerers and witches to inflict death and torture 
upon children and others. 

The flrst case which I observe, was that of four 
cliildren of a person called John Goodwin, a ma- 
son. The eldest, a girl, had quarrelled with the 
laundress of the family about some linen which 
was amissing. Tlie mother of the laundress, an 
ignorant, testy, and clioleric old Irishwoman, 
scolded the accuser ; and shortly after, the elder 
Goodwin, her sister, and two brothers, were sei- 
zed with su(;h strange diseases, that all their neigh- 
bours concluded they were bewitched. They con- 
ducted themselves as those supposed to suffer 
under maladies created by such inffnence were ac- 
customed to do. They stiffened their necks so 
hard at one time that the joints could not be 
moved ; at another time their necks were so flex- 
ible and supple, that it seemed the bone was dis- 
solved. Tliey had violent convulsions, in which 
their jaws snapped with the force of a spring- 
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trap set for vermin. Their limbs were curiously 
contorted, and to those who had a taste for the 
marvellous, seemed entirely dislocated and dis- 
jdaced. Amid these distortions, they cried out 
apfainst the poor old woman, wliose name ivas 
Glover, allep;in|r that she was in ])resence with 
them adding* to their torments. The miserable 
irishwoman, who hardly could speak the Eng- 
lish language, repeated her Pat(*r Noster and 
Ave JMaria like a good Catholic; but thei’e were 
some words which she had forgotten. Slie was 
therefore supposed to be unable to |>ronounce the 
whole consistently and correctly — and condemned 
and executed accordingly. 

But the children of Goodwin found the trade 
they w(‘rc engaged in to be too profitable to be 
laid aside, and the eldest, in particular, conti- 
nued all the external signs of witchcraft and 
l)ossessioii. Some of these wore excellently cal- 
culated to Hatter the self-opinion and prejudices 
of the Calvinist ministers, by whom she was at- 
tended, and accordingly bear in their very front 
the character of studied and voluntary imposture. 
The young woman, acting, as was supposed, un- 
der the influence of tlie devil, read a Quaker 
treatise with ease and apparent satisfaction ; — 
but a book written against the poor inofiensive 
Friends, the devil would not allow bis victim to 
touch. 8be could look on a Ciuircb of England 
Prayer-book, and read tlie portions of Scripture 
which it contains, without difficulty or impedi- 
ment ; — but the spirit whicli possessed her threw 
her into fits if she attempted to read the same 
Scriptures from the Bible, as if the awe wliich 
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it is supposed the fiends entertain for holy writ, 
depcMided, not on the meaning of the words, but 
the arrangement of the page, and the type in 
wdiich th(*y were printed. This singular species 
of flattery was designed to captivate the clergy- 
man through his professional opinions; — others 
were more strictly personal. The afflicted damsel 
seems to have been somewhat of the humour of 
the Inamorata of Messrs Siuack, Pluck, Catch, 
and Company, and had, like her, merry as well as 
melancholy tits. She often imagined that her at- 
tendant spirits brouglit her a handsome pony to 
ride off with them to their rendezvous. On such 
occasions she made a spring upwards, as if to 
mount her horse, and then, still seated on her 
chair, mimicked with dexterity and agility the 
motions of the animal pacing, trotting, and gal- 
loping, like a child on the nurse's knee ; but 
when she cantered in this maimer up stairs, she 
affected inability to enter the clergyman's study, 
and when she was pulled into it by force, used 
to become quite well, and stand up as a rational 
being. “ Reasons were given for this,” says the 
sini})le minister, “ that seem more kind than 
true.” Shortly after this, she appears to Jiave 
treated the poor divine with a species of sweet- 
ness and attention, which gave him greater 
embarrassment than lier former violence. She 
used to break in upon him at his studies to im- 
portune him to come down stairs, and thus ad- 
vantaged doubtless the kingdom of Satan by the 
interruption of his pursuits. At length the Good- 
wins were, or appeared to be, cured. But tlie 
example had beett given and caught, and the 
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blood of poor Dame Glover, which had been the 
introduction to tliis tale of a hobby-horse, was to 
be the forerunner of new atrocities, and fearfully 
more f^eneral follies. 

This scene opened by the illness of two girls, 
a daughter and niece of Mr Parvis, the minister 
of Salem, Avho fell under an affli<!tioii similar to 
that of the Goodwins. Their mouths were stop- 
ped, their throats choked, their limbs racked, 
thorns were stuck into their flesh, and pins were 
ejected from their stomachs. An Indian and his 
wife, servants of the family, endeavouring, by 
some spell of their own, to discover by whom 
the fatal cliarm had been imposed on their mas- 
ter s children, drew themselves under suspicion, 
and were hanged. TJie judges and juries per- 
severed, encouraged by the discovery of these 
poor Indians’ guilt, and hoping they might thus 
expel from the colony the authors of such prac- 
tices. They acted, says Mather, the historian, 
under a conscientious wish to do justly; but the 
cases of 'witchcraft and possession increased as if 
they were transmitted by contagion, and the 
same sort of spectral evidence being received 
which had occasioned the condemnation of the In- 
dian woman, Titu, became generally fatal. The 
afllicted persons failed not to see the spectres, as 
they were termed, of the persons by whom they 
were tormented. Against this species of evidence 
no alibi could be offered, because it was admitted, 
as we have said elsewhere, that the real persons of 
the accused were not there present; and every 
thing rested upon the assumption that the afflicted 
! telling the truthyisince their evidence 
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could not be redargued. These spectres were 
generally represented as offering their victims a 
book, on signing which they would be freed from 
their torments. Sometimes the devil appeared 
in person, and added his own eloquence to move 
the afflicted persons to consent. 

At first, as seems natural enough, the poor 
and miserable alone were involved; but presently, 
when such evidence was admitted as incontro- 
vertible, the afflicted began to see the spectral 
appearances of persons of higher condition, and 
of irreproachable lives, some of whom were ar- 
rested, some made their escape, while several 
were executed. The more that suffered, the 
greater became the number of afflicted persons, 
and the wider and tlie more numerous were the 
denunciations against supposed witches. The 
accused were of all ages. A child of five years 
old was indicted by some of the afflicted, who 
imagined they sa^v this juvenile wizard active in 
tormenting them, and appealed to the mark of 
little teetli on their bodies, where they stated 
it had bitten them. A poor dog was also hang- 
ed, as having been alleged to be busy in this in- 
fernal persecution. These gross insults on com- 
mon reason occasioned a revulsion in public feel- 
ing, but not till many lives had been sacrificed. 
By this means nineteen men and women were 
executed, besides a stout-hearted man, named 
Cory, who refused to plead, and was accord- 
iiigly pressed to death, according to the old 
law. On this horrible, occasion a circumstance 
took place disgusting to humanity, which must 
yet be told, to show how superstition can steel 
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the heart of a man against tlie misery of his fel- 
low-creature. The dying man, in the mortal 
agony, thrust out his tongue, which the Sheriff 
crammed with his cane back again into his mouth. 
Eight persons were condemned, besides those 
who had actually suffered ; and no less than tVA’o 
hundred were in prison and under examination. 
Men began then to ask, wdu^ther the devil might 
not artfully deceive the afflicted into the accusa- 
tion of good and innocent persons, by presenting 
witches and fiends in the resemblance of blameless 
persons, as engaged in the tormenting of their dis- 
eased countryfolk. This argument was by no 
means inconsistent with the belief in witchcraft, 
and was the more readily listened to on that ac- 
count. Besides, men found that no rank or con- 
dition could save them from the danger of this 
horrible accusation, if they continued to encou- 
rage the witnesses in such an unlimited course 
as had hitherto been granted to them. Influen- 
ced by these reflections, the settlers awoke as 
from a dream, and the voice of the public, which 
had so lately demanded vengeance on all who 
were suspected of sorcery, began now, on the 
other hand, to lament the effusion of blood, under 
the strong suspicion that part of it at least had 
been innocently and unjustly sacrificed. In Ma- 
ther’s own language, which w^e use as that of a 
man deeply convinced of the reality of the crime, 
“ experience showed that the more were appre- 
hended, the more were still afflicted by Satan, 
and the number of confessions increasing, did 
but increase the number of the accused, and the 
execution of some made way to the apprehension 
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of Others. For still the afflicted complained of 
being tormented by new objects, as the former 
were removed, so that some of those that were 
concerned grew amazed at the number and con- 
dition of those that were accused, and feared that 
Satan, by his wiles, had enwrapped innocent per- 
sons under the imputation of that crime ; and at 
last, as was evidently seen, there must be a stop 
put, or the generation of the kingdom of God 
would fall under condemnation.’' 

The prosecutions were, therefore, suddenly 
stopped, the prisoners dismissed, the condemned 
pardoned, and even those who had confessed, the 
number of whom was very extraordinary, were 
pardoned amongst others ; and the author we 
have just quoted thus records the result: — 
“ When this ])rosecution ceased, the Lord so 
chained u]) 8’atan, that the afflicted grew present- 
ly well. The accused wen^ generally quiet, and 
for five years there was no such moiestation 
among us.” 

To this it must be added, that the congrega- 
tion of Salem compelled Mr Parvis, in whose fa- 
mily the disturbance had begun, and who, they 
alleged, was the person by whom it was most 

* Mather’s Ma^^nulia, book vl. chap*. Ixxxii. The zeal- 
ous author, liovvever, regrets the general gaol-delivery on 
the score of sorcery, and thinks, had the times been calm, 
the case might have required a farther investigation, and 
that, on the whole, the matter was ended too abruptly. 
But, the temper of the limes considered, he admits can- 
didly, that it is better to act moderately in matters capital, 
and to let the guilty escape, than run the risk of destroying 
the innocent. 
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fiercely driven on in the conimencemont, to leave 
his settlement amongst them. Such of the accused 
as had confessed the acts of witchcraft imputed to 
them, generally denied and retracted their con- 
fessions, asserting them to have been made un- 
der fear of torture, influence of j)ersiiasion, or 
other circumstances exclusive of their free will. 
Several of the judges and jurors concerned in the 
sentence of those who were executed, published 
their penitence for their rashness in convicting 
these unfortunate persons; and one of tlie judges, 
a man of the most importance in the colony, ob- 
served, during the rest of his life, the anniversary 
of the first execution as a day of solemn fast and 
humiliation for his own shari* in the transaction. 
Kven the barbarous Indians were struck with 
wonder at the infatuation of the English colo- 
nists on this occasion, and di*cw disadvantageous 
comparisons between them and the French, among 
whom, as they remarked, ‘‘ the Great Spirit sends 
no witches.*' 

The system of witchcraft, as believed in Scot- 
land, must next claim our attention, as it is dif- 
ferent in some respects from that of England, 
and subsisted to a hater period, and was prosecu- 
ted with much more severity. 
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LETTER IX. 

Scottish Trials — JHarl of Mar — Ladtf Glammis — WiUiam 
Barton — Witches of Auldearne — llteir Hites and Charms 

— Their Iransfornmfion into Hares — Satan's Severity 
towards them — Their Crimes — Sir George. Mackenzie's 
Opinion of Witchcraft — instances of Confessions made 
hy the Accused, in despair, and to avoid future annoyance 
and persecution — Ha atninalion hy Priching — 77ie Mode 
of Judicial Procedure against Witches, and Nature of the 
Pvidence admissible, opened a door to Accusers, and left 
the Accused no chance of escape — The Superstition of the 
Scottish Clergy in King James VL's time, led them, like 
their Sovereign, to encourage Witch- Prosecutions*^ Case 
of ]3cssie Graham — Supposed Conspiracy to Shipwreck 
James in his Voyage to JJenmark — Mcv.lings of the 
Witches, and Hites performed to accomplish thnr purpose 

— Trial of Margaret Barclay m 1018 — Case of Major 
Weir — Sir John Clerk among the first who declined act- 
ing as Commissioner on the Trial of a Witch — Paisley 
and Pittenivcem Witches — A Prosecution in Caithness 
prevented, hy the Interference of the Kimfs Advocate in 
1718 — The Last Sentence of Jleath for Witchcraft pro- 
nounced in Scotland in 1 722 — Remains of the. Witch Su- 
perstition — Case of supposed Witchcraft, related from the 
Author's own Imowledgc, wtdeh took place so late as 
1800. 

For. many years tlie Scottish nation had been 
remarkable for a credulous belief in witchcraft, 
and repeated examples were supplied by the annals 
of sanguinary executions on this sad accusation. 
Our acquaintance with the slender foundation on 
which Boetius and Buchanan reared the early part 
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of ilioir histories, may greatly incline us to doubt 
Avhetlier a king named Duffus ever reigned in 
Scotland, and still more, whether he died by the 
agency of a gang of witches, who inflicted tor- 
ments upon an image made in his name, for the 
sake of compassing liis death. In the tale of 
Macbetli, which is another early instance of De- 
monology in Scottish history, the weird-sisters, 
w’ho were the original prophetesses, appeared to 
the usurper in a dream, and are described as 
volcpy or sibyls, rather than as witclies, though 
Shakspeare has stamped the latter character in- 
delibly upon them. 

One of the earliest real cases of importance 
founded upon witchcraft, was, like those of the 
Duchess of Gloucester, and others in the sister 
country, mingled with an accusation of a political 
nature, which, rather than the sorcery, brought 
the culprits to their fate. The Earl of Alar, bro- 
ther of James III. of Scotband, fell under the 
king’s suspicion, for consulting with witches and 
sorcerers liow to shorten tlie king’s days. On 
such a charge, very iiiexplicitly stated, the un- 
happy Mar was bled to death in his own lod- 
gings, without enther trial or conviction ; imme- 
diately after which catastrophe, twelve women 
of obscure rank, and three or four wizards, or 
warlocks as they were termed, were burnt at 
Edinburgh, to give a colour to tlie Earl’s guilt. 

In the year 1537, a noble matron fell a victim 
to a similar charge. This was Janet Douglas, 
Lady Glammis, vrho, with her son, her second 
husband, and several others, stood accused of at- 
tempting James’s life by poison, with a view to 
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the restoration of the Douglas family, of which 
Lady Glammis’s brother, the Earl of Angus, was 
the head. She died much pitied by the people, 
who seem to have thought the articles against her 
forged for the purpose of taking her life ; her kin- 
dre<J, and very name, being so obnoxious to the 
King. 

Previous to this lady's execution, there vtmuld 
«ippear to have been but few prosecuted to deatii 
on the score of witchcraft, although the want of 
the Justiciary rociordsof that period leaves us in 
uncertainty. Jiut in tlie end of the fifteenth and 
beginning of the sixtemitli centuries, when such 
charges grew general over Europe, cases of the 
kind occurred very often in Scotland, and, as we 
have already noticed, were sometimes of a peculiar 
character. There is, indeed, a certain monotony 
in most tales of the kind. The vassals are usually 
induced to s(dl themselves at a small price to the 
Author of 111, who, having commonly to do with 
women, drives a very bard bargain. On the con- 
trary, when lie was pleased to enact the female 
on a similar occasion, he brought his gallant, one 
William Barton, a fortune of no less than fifteen 
pounds ; wliich,eveii supposing it to have been the 
Scottish deiiorninatiou of coin, was a very liberal 
endowment, compared with his niggardly conduct 
towards the fair sex on such an occasion. Neither 
did he pass false cMiin on this occasion, but, on the 
contrary, generously gave Barton a nierk, to keep 
the fifteen pounds whole. In observing ou Satan’s 
conduct in this matter. Master George Sinclair 
observes, that it is fortunate the Enemy is but 
seldom permitted to bribe so high (as L.15 Scots, ) 
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for were this the ease, he might find few men or 
women capable of resisting his munificence. 1 
look upon this as one of the most severe reflec- 
tions on our forefatliers’ poverty wliich is extant. 

In many of the Scottish witches* trials, as to 
the description of Satan’s Domdaniel, and the 
Sabbath which he there celebrates, the northern 
superstition agrees with that of J^mgland. But 
some of the confessions depart from the mono- 
tony of repetition, and add some more fanciful 
circumstances than occur in the general case. 
Tsobel Gowdie’s confession, already mentioned, 
is extremely minute, and some part of it at least 
may be (juoted, as tliere are other passages not 
very edifying. The witches of Auldearne, ac- 
cording to this penitent, w'cre so numerous, that 
they were told off into squads, or eo'vhte.% as they 
were termed, to each of which were appointed 
two officers. One of these was called the Maiden 
of the Covine, and was usually, like Tam o’ Shan- 
ter’s Nannie, a girl of personal attractions, whom 
Satan placed beside himself, and treated with a 
particular attention, which greatly provoked the 
spite of the old hags, who felt themselves insulted 
by the preference.* When assembled, they dug 
up graves, and possessed themselves of the car- 


This word Covine seems to signify a subdivision, or 
squad. The tree near the front of an ancient castle was 
called the Covine tree, probably because the Loj’d received his 
company there. 

** He is Lord of the hunting horn. 

And King of the Covine tree ; 

He’» well loo’d in the western waters. 

But best of his ain minnie.*’ 
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casses, (of unchristened infants in particular,) 
whose joints and members they used in their ma- 
gic unguents and salves. When they desired to 
secure i'or their own use the crop of some neigh- 
bour, they made a pretence of ploughing it with 
a yoke of paddocks. These foul creatures drew 
the plough, whi<'h was held by the devil himself. 
The plough harness and soams were of quicken 
grass, tile sock and coulter were made out of a 
riglen’s horn, and the coviiie attended on the 
operation, praying the devil to transfer to them 
the fruit of the ground so traversed, and leave 
the proprietors nothing but thistles and briers. 
The witches’ sports, with their eltiu archery, 1 
have already noticed, (page 162.) They entered 
the house of the Earl of Murray himself, and 
such other mansions as wei’e not fenced against 
them by vigil and prayer, and feasted on the pro- 
visions they found there. 

As these witches were the countrywomen of 
the weird sisters in Macbeth, the reader may be 
desirous to hear some of their spells, and of the 
poetry by which they were accompanied and en- 
forced. They used to hash the flesh of an uii- 
christened child, mixed with that of dogs and 
sheep, and place it in the house of tliose whom 
they devoted to destruction in body or goods, 
saying, or singing, — 

“ We put this iiiilll this hame, 

In our lord the Devil’s name; 

The lirst hands tlmt handle thee, 
llurii’d and scalded may they be ! 

We will destroy houses and hald, 

With the sheep and nolt into the fauld ; 

G 
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A ml little sail come to the fore, 
or all the rest of the liltle store !’* 

Metainorplioses were, aecordinf*- to Isobel, very 
common among them, and the forms of crows, 
cats, hares, and other animals, were on su<*li oc- 
casions assumed. In the hare shape Tsohel her- 
self had a had adventure. She had been sent by 
the devil to Auldearne, in that I'avonrite disguise, 
with some message to her iieighhours, hut had 
the misfortune to meet IVter Pa]>Iey of KillhiU s 
servants going to labour, liaving i\is hounds with 
them. The hounds sprung on (he disguised witch, 
‘‘ And I,” says Isobel, “ run a very loT»g time, 
but being bard ])ressc.d, was forcinl to take t(» 
my own house, tlio dooi b(‘ing op(in, and there 
took r(‘fuge behind a chest.” But the liouiids 
came in, and took the other sidj) of the chest, so 
that Isohel oidy escaped hj^ getting into another 
lionse, and gaining time to say tlie disenchanting 
rhyme : — 

“ ITarc, liarc, God send thcc care ! 

I am ill a hare’s likeness now ; 

Ihit 1 hhiill be woman even nijw — 

Hare, hare, God ^cnd ihee care, !” 

Such accidents, slie said, were not uncommon, 
and the witches were sometimes bitten by the 
dogs, of wliich the marks remained after their 
restoration to human shape. J>ut none had been 
killed on such occasions. 

The ceremonial of the Sald>fitli meetings Avas 
v^ry strict. The foul fiend was very rigid in 
exacting the most ceremonious attention from 
his votaries, and tlie title of Lord when addressed 
JG 
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by tliern. Sometimes, liowcrer, tbe weird sisters, 
when wliispering’ amongst themselves, irreverent- 
ly spoke of tlieir sovereign by the name t)f Blaek 
John ; upon sneh occasions, the fiend rushed on 
them like a sclioolinaster who surj)rises his pupils 
in delict, and beat and buffeted tlnnn without 
mercy or disirreJion, saying, J ken weel eneugh 
what you are saying of me,” Tlien might be seen 
the various tempm-sof those whom he command- 
ed. Alexander Klder in Karlseat, often fidl under 
his lord’s disj)leasure for neglect of duty, and, 
being weak and simple, could never defend him- 
self save with tears, cries, and entreaties for 
mercy ; but some of the Av omen, according to 
Isobel (jowdie’s confession, had more of the spirit 
Avhicli animated the old dame of Kellyhiirn liraes. 
Margaret >\'ilsoii in Anldearne would defend 
herself finely,” and make her hands save her 
head, after tiie old Scottish manner. Bessie Wil- 
son could also speak very crustily with Inn* tongue, 
and ‘‘ belled the cat” witii the devil stoutly. 
The others chieffy took refuge in crying “ j>ity 1 
mercy !” and such like, while Satan kept beating 
them with wool cards, and other sharp scourges, 
without attending to their entreaties or comjdaints. 
There were attendant devils and imps, who ser- 
AX*d the Avitches. They AAcre usually distinguish- 
ed by their liveries, Avhicli Avere sad-dun, grass- 
green> sea-green, and yellow. The A\'ilches were 
taught to call these imps by names, some of 
Avhich might belong to Immaiiity, Avhile others 
had a diabolical sound. These Avere llobert the 
Jakis, Saunders the Bed Beaver, Thomas the 
Feary, Svvein, an old Scandinavian Duerg^ pro- 
T 
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bably ; the Roaring’ Lion, Tliief of Hell, Wait- 
upon-Hersolf, MacKeeler, Robert the Rule, 
Hendrie Craig, and Rorie. These names, odd and 
uncoiitli enough, are better imagined .at least 
than those which iiopkins contrived for the imps 
which he discovered — such as Pyew.udiet, Peck- 
in-tlie-Crown, Sack-and-Siigar, News, Vinegar- 
Tom, and Grizell (itreedignt, the broad vulgarity 
of which epithets shows what a flat imagination he 
brought to sn])port his impudent fii'tions. 

The Devil, who commanded the fair sister- 
hood, being fond of mimicking the forms of the 
Christian church, used to rebaptize the witches 
with their blood, and in liis o>vn great name. 
The proud-stomached Margaret Wilson, who 
scorned to take a blow unrepaid, even from Satan 
liimself, was called Pickle-nearest-the- Wind ; her 
compeer, Jiossie VV^ilson, was TJirow-the-Corn- 
yard ; Elspet Nishe’s was Bessie Bald; Bessie 
Hay's nickname was. Able- and- 8 tout, and Jane 
Mairten, the Maiden of the Covine, was called 
Ower-the-Dike- with-it. 

Isobel took upon herself, and imj)uted to her 
sisters, as already mentioned, the death of sundry 
persons shot with elf-arrows, bec^ause they had 
omitted to bless themselves as the aerial flight of 
the hags swej)t past them.* 8he bad herself the 
temerity to shoot at the Laird of Park as he was 
riding through a ford, but missed him, through 
the influence of the running stream j)erhaps, for 
which she thanks God in her confession ; and 
adds, that at the time, she received a great cufl‘ 
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from Jlessie Hay for her awkwardness. They 
devoted the male children of this p^eiitleman, (of 
the well-known family of Gordon of Park, I pre- 
sume,) to wasting illness, hy the following* lines, 
placing at the same time in the fire figures com- 
posed of clay mixed with paste, to represent the 
object : — 

“ VV"e ]mt this water amorijE^si this meal, 

For lori#( dwiiiing* and ill heal; 

We |>ut it in into the lire. 

To burn them up stook and slour.f 
That they be burned with our will, 

Like any siikkU*]: iu a kiln.” 

Snell was the singular confession of Isobel 
Gowdie, made v'oliintarily, it would seem, and 
without compulsion of any kind, judicially au- 
thenticated hy the subscription of the notary, 
clergymen, and gentlemen present ; adhered to 
after their S(‘[)anite dietSy as they are called, of 
cxainiiuition, and containing no variety or con- 
tradiction in its details. Whatever might be her 
state of mind in other respects, she seems to have 
been perfectly conscious of the perilous coiise- 
<jucuce of her disclosures to her own person. “ I 
do not deserve,” says she, “ to be seated here at 
ease and unharmed, but rather to he stretched on 
an iron rack ; nor can my crimes be atoned for, 
were I to be drawn asunder by wild horses.” 

It only remains to suppose, that this Avretched 


* rininf>. 

H Wo should read perhaps, “ limb and lire.” 
f Stubble. 
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ci\^atiire was iindor the dominion of some pecu- 
liar sp<M,*ies of lunacy, to wliicli a full perusal of 
Lor confession might perhaj)S guide a medical per- 
son of judgment and experience. Her case is 
interesting, as throwing upon the riles and cere- 
monies of the Scot fish witches, a light which we 
seek in vain elsewhere. 

Other unfortunate persons Avere betrayed to 
their own reproof by otlnTineans than t he derange- 
ment of mind, which seems to have oj)(‘rat;ed on 
Isobel Gowdie. Some, as we have seen, endea- 
A'Oured to est^ape from the charge of witchcraft, 
hy admitting an iiitercoiirse with the fairy jieojde; 
an excns<* whi(h was nev’er admitted as relevant. 
Others wore snhjectedto cruel tortures, hy Avhich 
our ancestors thought the; guilty might he brought 
to confession, but which far more frequently 
eompelled the innocent to hear evidence against 
tlicm.selv(‘s. On this subject the celebrated Sir 
George Mackenzie, that noble wit of Scot- 
land,” as be is termed by Dryden, bas some most 
judicious reflections, which wo shall endeavour 
to abstract, as the result of the experience of one, 
Avho, in his capa(;ity of Jjord Advocate, had often 
occasion to conduct Avitch-trials, and who, not 
doubting the existence of the crime, was of opi- 
nion, that, on account of its very horror, it re- 
quired the clearest and most strict probation. 

lie first insists on the groat improbability of 
the Fiend, without riches to bestow, and avowed- 
ly 6iihj(?cted to a higher power, being able to en- 
list such uumbers of recruits, and tlie little ad- 
Amitage Avhich he himself would gain by doing so. 
But, 2dly, says Mackenzie, the persons ordina- 
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rily Hocused of this crime are poor i^iioriint inon, or 
else women, wlio understand not the nature of 
wliat they are accused of ; and inany mistake their 
own fears and apprehensions for witchcraft, of 
which I shall t^ive two instances. One, of a poor 
Aveavcr, ^vlio, after he had confessed vvitclicraft, 
bein^ ked how he saw tlie devil, made answer, 
‘ Like flies dancing about the candle.’ Another, 
of a woman, who asked seriously, when she was 
accused, if a woman might be a witch and not 
know it ? And it is dangerous tliat persons, of all 
others the most simple, should bo tried for a 
crime of all others tlie most mysterious. 3dly, 
These poor creatures, when they are defamed, 
become so confounded with fear, and the close 
prison in which they are kept, and so starved for 
want of meat and drink, either of which wants 
is enough to disarm the strongest reason, that 
hardly wiser and more serious ])eople than they 
would escape distraction ; and when men are con- 
founded with fear and apprehension, tlu^y will 
imagine things the most ridiculous and absurd, ” — 
of which instances are given. 4thly, Alost of 
thes(^ poor creatui;os are tortured by their keepers, 
who, being })ersuaded they do God good service, 
think it their duty to vex and torment poor pri- 
soners delivered up to them, as rebels to heaven 
and enemies to men ; and I know,” (continues Sir 
George,) “ ex certimma scicntia, that most of all 
that ever were taken were tormented in this man- 
ner, and this usage was tlie ground of all their 
confession ; and albeit the poor miscreants cannot 
prove this usage, the actors being the only wit- 
nesses, yet the judge should be jealous of it, as 
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that which did at first elicit the confession, and 
for fear of wliicli they dare not retract it.” 5tlily, 
This learned author gives us an instance, how 
these unfortunate creatures might be reduced to 
confession, by tlie very infamy which the accusa- 
tion cast upon ihem^and wliich was sure to follow, 
condemning them for life to a state of necessity, 
misery, and suspicion, such as any person of re- 
putation would willingly exchange for a short 
death, however painful. 

“ I went w hen I w'as a Justice‘deput to exa- 
mine some women wdio had confessed judicially, 
and one of them, who w’as a silly creature, told 
me und(‘r secresie, that she had not confest be- 
cause she was guilty, but being a poor creature 
W'ho wrought for her meat, and being defamed for 
a witch, she knew she W'ould starve, for no person 
thereafter w'ould either give her meat or lodging, 
and that all men wouhl heat her and hound dogs 
at her, and that therefore she desired to be out 
of the w orld ; w hereupon she w ept most bitterly, 
and upon her knees called God t«» w itness to what 
she said. Another told me, that she was afraid 
the devil would challenge a riglit to her, after she 
was said to be his servant, and would haunt her, 
as the minister said, wdien he was desiring her to 
confess, and therefore she desired to die. And 
really ministers are oft times indiscreet in their 
zeal to h«ve poor creatures to, confess in this ; and 
I recommend to judges, that the w isest ministers 
should be sent to them, and those who are sent 
should be cautious in this particular.”* 


Mackenzie's Criminal Law, p. 45. 
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As a corollary to this aflPecting story, I may 
quote the case of a woman in Lauder jail, who 
lay there with otlier females on a charge of witch- 
craft. Her companions in prison Avere adjudged 
to die, and she too had, by a confession as full 
as theirs, given herself up as guilty. She, there- 
fore, sent for the minister of the town, and en- 
treated to be j)ut to death with the others who 
had been appointed to suffer upon the next Mon- 
day. Tlie clergyman, liowever, as well as others, 
liad adopted a stnmg persuasion that this confes- 
sion was made u[) in the pride of her heart, for 
the destruction of her owm life, and had no foun- 
dation in truth. We give the result in the mi- 
nister’s Avords : — 

‘‘ Therefore much pains AA as taken on her, by 
ministers and others, on Saturday, Sunday, and 
Monday morning, that slie might resile from that 
confession, Avhich AA'as suspected to be but a tempt- 
ation of the devil, to destroy both her soul and 
body ; yea, it was cliarged home upon her by the 
ministers, that there aaus just ground of jealousy 
that her confession AA'as not sincere, and she was 
charged before the Lord to declare the truth, and 
not to take her blood upon her owm liead. Yet 
she stiffly adhered to what she had said, and cried 
always to be put away with the rest. Where- 
upon, on Monday morning, being called before 
the judges, and confessing before them Avhat she 
had said, she w'as found guilty, and condemned 
to die with the rest that same day. Being car- 
ried forth to the place of execution, she remained 
silent during the first, second, and third prayer, 
and then perceiving that there remained no more, 
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but to rise and go to the stake, she lifted up her 
body, and with a loud voice cried out, ‘ Now, all 
you that see me this day, know that 1 am now to 
die as a witch by my own confession, and I free 
ail men, especially the ministers and magistrates, 
of the guilt of my blood. I take it wholly upon 
njyself — my blood be upon my own head ; and as 
I innst make answer to the God of heaven pre- 
sently, I declare I am as free of witchcraft as 
any child ; but being delated by a malicious wo- 
man, and put in prison under the name of a 
witch, disowned by my husband and friends, and 
seeing no ground of hope of my coming out of 
prison, or ever coming in credit again, through 
the temptation of the devil I made iij) that con- 
fession, on purpose to destroy my own life, being 
weary of it, and choosing rather to die tlian live ; 
— and so died. Which lamentable story, as it 
did then astonish all the spectators, none of which 
could restrain themselves from tears ; so it may be 
to all a demonstration of Satan's subtlety, whose 
design is still to destroy all, partly by tempting 
many to presumption, and some others to de- 
spair. These things to be of truth, are attested 
by an eye and car-witness who is yet alive, a 
faithful minister of the gospel.*’ * It is strange 
the inference does not seem to have been dedu- 
ced, that as one woman, out of very despair, re- 
nounced her own life, the same might have been 
the case in many other instances, wherein the 
confessions of the accused constituted the prin- 
cipal^ if not sole, evidence of the guilt. 

Sinclair's Satan’s Invisible World Discovered, p. 43. 
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One colobrated mode of detecting' witclies, and 
torturing them at the same time, to draw forth 
cH)iifossion, was, hy running pins into their body, 
on pretence of discovering tlie devil’s stigma, or 
mark, which was said to be inflicted by him upon 
all his vassals, and to be insensible to pain. This 
species of search, the practice of the infamous 
Hopkins, was in Scotland reduced to a trade ; and 
the young witchfinder was allowed to torture 
the accused party, as if in exercise of a lawful 
ciillirig, although Sir George Mackenzie stigma- 
tises it as a horrid imposture. I observe in the 
Collections of Mr Pitcairn, that, at the trial of 
Janet Peaston of Dalkeith, the magistrates and 
ministers of tluit market town caused John Kin- 
caid of Tranent, the comiiion pricker, to exer- 
cise his cralt upon her, ‘‘ who found two marks 
of what he called the devil’s making, and which 
appeared indeed to be so, for slie could not feel 
the pin when it was put into either of the said 
marks, nor did they (the marks) bleed when they 
were taken out again ; jiiul when she was asked 
where she thought the pins were put in, she 
pointed to a part of her body distant from the real 
pljice. They were pins of three inches in length.” 

Besides the fact, that the persons of old peo- 
ple especially sometimes contain spots void of 
sensibility, there is also room to believe that the 
professed prickers used a pin, the point, or lower 
part of which was, on being pressed down, sheath- 
ed in the upper, which was hollow for the pur- 
pose, and that which appeared to enter the body 
did not pierce it at all. But, were it worth while 
to dwell on a subject so ridiculous, we might re- 
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collect, that in so terrible an af>’ony of shame as 
is likely to convulse a himiain beiiif;^ under such a 
trial, and such personal insults, the blood is apt 
to return to the heart, and a slight wound, as with 
a pin, may be inflicted, without being followed 
by blood. In the latter end of the seventeenth 
century, this childish, indecent, and brutal prac- 
tice, began to be called by its right name. Foun- 
tainhal) has recorded, that in 1 078 the Privy 
Council received the complaint of a poor woman, 
who had been abiisc^d by a country magistrate, 
and one of those impostors called prickers. They 
expressed high displeasure against tlie presump- 
tion of the parties complained against, and treated 
the pricker as a common cheat.* 

From this and other instances, it appears that 
the predominance of the superstition of witch- 
craft, and the proneness to perse<;ute those ac- 
cused of such practices in Scotland, >vere in- 
creased by the too great readint*ss of subordi- 
nate judges to interfere in matters which were, 
in fact, beyond their jurisdiction. The Supreme 
Court of Justiciary was that in which the cause 
properly and exclusively ought to have been 
tried. But, in practice, each inferior judge in 
the country, the pettiest bailie in the most trilling 
burgh, the smallest and most ignorant baron of 
a rude territory, took it on liim to arrest, impri- 
son, and examine, in which examinations, as we 
have already seen, the accused suffered the gross- 
est injustice. The copies of these examinations, 
made up of extorted confessions, or the evidence 


E^ountainhnirs Decisions, vol. i. p. 15. 
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of inliiibilo witnesses, were all that were transmit- 
ted to the Privy Council, who were to direct the 
future mode of procedure. Thus no creature was 
secure against the malice or folly of some defa- 
matory accusation, if there was a timid or super- 
stitious ju<lge, though of the meanest denouiina- 
tiou, to he found within the district. 

But, secondly, it was the course of the Privy 
Council to appoint commissions of the gentlemen 
of the country, and particularly of the clergymen, 
though not likely from their education to be freed 
from geii<*ral prejudice, and peculiarly liable to be 
affected by the clamour of the neighbourhood 
against the deliiuiuent. Now, as it is well known 
that such a commission could not be granted in a 
case of murder in the county where the crime was 
charged, tliere seems no good reason why the 
trial of witches, so liable to cxcit(‘ the passions, 
should not have been uniformly tried by a court 
whose rank and condition secured them from the 
suspicion of partiality. But our ancestors ar- 
ranged it otherwise, and it vras tlie consequence 
tliat such commissioners very seldom, by acquit- 
ting the persons brought before them, lost an op- 
portunity of destroying a witch. 

Neither must it be forgotten, that the proof 
led in support of the prosecution, was of a kind 
very unusual in jui isprudeiice. The lawyers ad- 
mitted as evidence wliat they called damnum mi* 
natum, el malum secutum — some mischief, that 
is to say, following close upon a threat, or wish 
of revenge, uttered by the su}>posed witch, which, 
though it might be attributed to the most natural 
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course of events, was supposed necessarily to be 
in consequence of the menaces of the accused. 

Sometimes this vague spc^cies of evidence was 
still more loosely adduced, and allegations of dan- 
ger threatened, and miscJiief ensuing, were ad- 
mitted, though the menaces had not come from 
the accused party lierself. On lOth June, 1001, as 
John Stewart, one of a party of stout burghers of 
Dalkeith, appointed to guard an old wonniu, call- 
ed Christian Wilson, from that town to Niddrie, 
was cleaning his giiii, he was slyly questioned by 
Janet Cocke, another confessing witch, who pro- 
bably saw his courage was not entirely constant, 

What would you tliitdv, if the devil raise a whirl- 
wind, and take her from you on the road to-mor- 
row ?” Sure enough, on their journey to Niddrie, 
the party actJuilly were assailed by a sudden gust 
of wind, (not a very uncommon event in that cli- 
mate,) whhdi scarce permitted the valiant guard 
to keep their feet, while the miserable prisoner vv«as 
blown into a ])o(>l of water, and with difficulty 
raised again. There is* some ground to hope that 
this extraordinary evidence was not admitted 
upon the trial. 

There is a stoiy told of an old wizard, whose 
real name was Alexander Hunter, tiiough he was 
more generally known by the nickname of Hat- 
teraick, which it had pleased the devil to confer 
upon him. This man had for some time adopted 
the credit of being a conjurer, and curing the dis- 
eases of man and beast, by spells and charms. One 
summer’s day, on a green hill-side, the devil ap- 
peared to him in shape of a grave “ Mediciner,” 
addressing him thus, roundly, — “ Sundie, you have 
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too lonjy followed my trade witliout acknowledg- 
ing- me for a master. Y(»ii must now enlist \\dth 
witli me, and become my servant, and 1 will teach 
yon your trade hotter.’* llatteraick consented to 
the proposal, and we shall let the Uev. Mr George 
Sinclair tell the rest of the tale. 

‘‘ After this, he grew very famous through the 
country for his charming and curing of diseases 
in men and beasts, and turned a vagrant fellow 
like a jockie,* gaining- meal, and ti(?sb, and money 
by bis charms, such was llie ignorance of many 
at that time. W hatever lioiiso he came to, none 
durst r<‘fnse llatteraick an alms, rather for his ill 
than bis good. One day be came to the yait (gate) 
of kSamuelston, when some friends after dim»er 
were going to bors(». A yonng gentbnnan, bro- 
ther to the lady, seeing- liiiii, switehl him about the 
oars, saying*, — < Von narlock carbs what have you 
to do bore ?’ W ben*nj)oii the fellow goes away 
grumbling, and was overbeard’to say, ‘ You shall 
dear buy this, ere it be long.’ ’Jdns was dam’- 
ninn 7nhiat((m, Tlie yonlig gentlmnan convey- 
ed bis friends a far way oH*, and came lu)ine that 
way again, w In-re be supped. After supper, ta- 
king his horse and crossing Tyne water to go 
home, lie rides through a shady piece of a hangh, 
commonly called A Hers, and the evening being 
somewhat dark, In- met with some persons there 
tliat begat a droadfnl cousternatiou iii him, which 
for the most ])art, he would never reveal. This 
was mahon seculttm, W'^hen lie came home, the 
servants observed terror and fear in his counte- 
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nance. The next day he became distracted, and 
was bound for several days. His sister, the Lady 
Samuelstoii, hearing of it, was heard say, ^ Sure- 
ly that knave Hatteraick is the cause of his trou- 
ble; call for liim in all liaste.' When he had come 
to her, ‘ Sandie,’ says she, ‘ what is this you have 
done to my brother William?’ — ‘ I told him,’ 
says he, ‘ I should make him repent of his striking 
me at the yait, lately.’ She, giv ing the rogue fair 
words, and promising him his pockfiill of meal, 
with beef and (dieese, persuaded the fellow to cure 
him again. He undertook the business ; < but I 
must first,' says he, ‘ have one of his sarks’ (shirts), 
which was so(m gotten. What pranks h(‘ plaid 
with it cannot be known; but within a short 
while the gentleman recovered his health. When 
Hatteraick came to receive his wages, he told the 
lady, ‘ Your brother William shall quickly go off 
the country, but shall never return.’ She, know- 
ing the fellow’s prophecies to hold true, caused 
the brother to make a disposition to her of all his 
patrimony, to the defrauding of his younger bro- 
ther, George. After that this warlock had abu- 
sed the country for a long time, he was at last 
apprehended at Dunbar, and brouglit into Edin- 
burgh, and burnt upon the Castlehill.”* 

Now, if Hatteraick was really put to death on 
such evidence, it is worth while to consider what 
was its real amount. A hot-tempered swaggering 
young gentleman horsewhips a, beggar of ill fame 
for loitering about the gate of his sister’s house. 
The beggar grumbles, as any man would. The 
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young man, riding in tlie night, and probably in 
liquor, tliniiigli a dark shady i)lace, is 1‘rightened 
by he would not, and probably could not, tell 
what, and has a I'ever-fit. His sister employs the 
wizard to take off the spell according to his pro- 
fession ; and ht‘re is damnum mhiatum, ct malum 
secutum^ and all h^gal cause for burning a man to 
ashes I TJie vagrant Jlattcraick probably knew 
something (»f the wild young man which might 
soon oblige him to leave the country ; and the sel- 
fish Lady Samuelston, learning the probability 
of his departure, committed a fraud which ought 
to have rendered her evidence inadmissible. 

Besides these particular disadvantages, to which 
the parties accused of this crime in Scotland were 
necessarily exposed, botli in relation to the judi- 
cature by which they w^ere tried, and the evidence 
upon which they were convicted, their situation 
was rendered intolerable by the detestation in 
which they were held by ail ranks. The gentry 
liated them, because the diseases and death of 
their relations and children were often imputed 
to them ; the grossly superstitious vulgar ab- 
liorred them with still more perfect dread and 
loathing. And amongst those natural feelings, 
others of a less pardonable description found 
means to shelter themselves. In one case, we are 
informed by Mackenzie, a poor girl was to die 
for witchcraft, of w hom the real crime was, that 
she had attracted too great a share, in the lady’s 
opinion, of the attention of the laird. 

Having thus given some reasons w hy the pro- 
secutions for witchcraft in Scotland w'ere so nu- 
merous and fatal, we return to the general his- 
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tory of the trials rocordod from tlie rei^n of James 
V. to tlie Union of the king^dorns. 7'iiroiigh the 
reign of Queen JMary these trials for sorcery be- 
came iinnurons, and the crinn‘ >vas subjected to 
heavier punish men t by tlie 73d act of her 9 th 
Parliament. But when James VI. approa<*hed 
to years of discretion, the extreme anxiety which 
he displayed to penetrate more deeply into mys- 
teries which others had regarded as a very mill- 
stone of obscurity, drew still larger attention to 
the subject. The sovereign had exhausted his ta- 
lents of investigation on the subject of witch- 
craft, and credit was given to all who acted in de- 
fence of the opinions of the reigning j>riiice. This 
natural tendemy to comply with (lie opinions of 
tlie sovereign, was mucli augmented hy tlie dispo- 
sition of tlu; Kirk to the same scntiim nts. We 
have already ^aid tliat these venerahle persons en- 
tertained, with good faith, the general erroneous 
belief resjiecting witcheraft, — regarding it indeed 
as a crime m hicli aflected lln ir own order more 
nearly than others in the state, since, <'S])ecially 
called to the service of heaven, they were pecu- 
liarly bound toopposethe incursions of Satan, The 
works which remain behind th<‘m sliow, among 
bettor things, an nidiesitatiiig belief in what were 
called hy them “ sjiecial juovidences and tliis 
was ecpialled, at least, hy tJieir erednlify as to the 
actual interference of evil sjurits in the atlairs of 
this world. '1 hey applied tliese j)i inci])les of belief 
to the meanest causes. A horse falling lame was a 
snare of the devil, to keep the good clergyman 
from preach ing ; tlie arrival of u skilful farrier 
was accounted a special providence, to defeat the 
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purpose of Satan, Tliis was, doubtless, in a ge- 
neral sense true, since nothing can happen without 
the foreknowledge and will of Ucaveh ; but we 
are authorized to believe that the period of su- 
pernatural interference has long passed away, and 
that the great Creator iscontent to execute hispur- 
poses by tlie o[)eration of those laws which in- 
fluence the general course of nature. Oiir ancient 
Scottish divines thought otherwise. Surrounded, 
as they conceived themselves, by the snares and 
temptations of hell, and relying on the aid of 
Heaven, they entered into war with the kingdom 
of Satan, as the crusaders of old invaded the land 
of Palestine, with the same confidence in the jus- 
tice of their cause, and similar indilfereJice con- 
cerning the feelings of those whom, they accounted 
the enemies of Cod and man. We liave already 
seen that even the convictiop that a woman was in- 
nocent of the crime of witchcraft, did not induce a 
worthy clergyman to use any eft'ort to withdraw 
her from the stake ; and in the same collection,* 
there occur some observable pjissages of God's 
providence to a godly minister, in giving him 
“ full clearness’’ concerning Bessie Grahame, sus- 
pected of witchcraft. The whole detail is a curi- 
ous illustration of the spirit of credulity which 
well-disposed men brought with them to such in- 
vestigations, and how easily the gravest doubts 
were removed, rather than a witch should be left 
undetected. 

* Satan's Invisible World, by Mr George Sinclair. Th€ 
author was I’rotVssor of Moi*al Thilosophy in the Uiiiver- 
aity of Glasgow, and afterwards miuiutei* of Kastwood, in 
lUnfrewshire. 

U 
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Bessie Grab am e bad been committed, it would 
seem, under suspicions of no parent weight, since 
tbe minister, after various conferences, found ber 
defence so successful, that be actually pitied ber 
bard usage, and wished for ber delivery from 
prison, especially as be doubted whether a civil 
court would send ber to an assize, or whether 
an assize would be disposed to convict her. 
While the minister was in this doubt, a fellow 
named Begg Mas employed as a skilful pricker; 
by whose authority it is not said, he thrust a 
great brass pin up to the head in a M^art on the 
woman's back, Mhich he affirmed to be the devil’s 
mark. A commission w^as granted for trial ; but 
still the chief gentlemen in the county refused 
to act, and the clergyman’s oun doubts Mere 
far from being removed. This put the 'worthy 
man upon a solemn prayer to God, “ that if he 
would tind out a way for giving the minister 
full clearness of her guilt, he would acknowledge 
it as a singular favour and mercy.” This, ac- 
cording to his idea, M’as accomplished in the fol- 
lowing manner, M’hich he regarded as an ansM^er 
to his prayer. One evening the clergyman, with 
Alexander Simpson, the kirk-officer, and his own 
servant, had visited Bessie in her cell, to urge her 
to confession, but in vain. As they stood on the 
stair-head behind thedoor, they heard theprisoner, 
whom they had left alone in her })lace of confine- 
ment, discoursingwith another person, M'ho used a 
low and ghostly tone, which the minister instantly 
recognised as the Foul Fiend’s voice. But for this 
discovery, we should have been of opinion that 
Bessie Grahame talked to herself, as melancholy 
0 
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and despairing wretches are in the habit of doing. 
But as Alexander Simpson pretended to under- 
stand the sense of what was said within the cell, 
and the minister himself was pretty sure he heard 
two voices at the same time, he regarded the over- 
hearing this conversation as the answer of the 
Deity to his petition — and thenceforth was trou- 
bled witli no doubts eitlier as to the reasonable- 
ness and propriety of his prayer, or tlie guilt of 
Bessie Graharno, though she died obstinate, and 
would not confess ; nay, made a most decent and 
Christian end, acquitting her judges and jury of 
her blood, in respect of the strong delusion under 
which they laboured. 

Although the ministers, whose opinions were 
but too strongly, on this head, in correspondence 
wdth the prevailing superstitions of the people, 
nourished, in the early system of church govern- 
ment, a considerable desire to secure their own 
immunities and privileges as a national church, 
which failed not at last to be brought into con- 
tact with the king’s prerogative ; yet, in the 
earlier part of his reign, James, when freed from 
the influence of such a favourite as the profligate 
Stuart, Earl of Arran, was, in his personal qua- 
lities, rather acceptable to the clergy of his king- 
dom and period. At his departing from Scot- 
land, on his romantic expedition to bring home a 
consort from Denmark, he very politically re- 
commended to the clergy to contribute all that 
lay ill their power to assist the civil magistrates, 
and preserve the public peace of the kingdom* 
The king, after his return, acknowledged, with 
many thanks, the care which the clergy had be- 
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stowed in this particular. Nor were they slack 
in assuming* the merit to themselves, fur they of- 
ten reminded him, in their future discords, that 
his kingdom had never been so quiet as during 
his voyage to Denmark, when the clergy were, in 
a great measure, intrusted with the charge of the 
public government. 

])uring the halcyon period of union between 
kirk and king, their hearty agreement on the 
subject of witchcraft failed not to heat the fires 
against the persons suspected of such iniquity. 
The clergy considered that the Homan Catholics, 
llieir principal enemies, were equally devoted to 
the devil, the mass, and the witches, which, in 
their opinion, were mutually associated together, 
and natural allies in the great cause of mischief. 
Oil the other hand, the pedantic sovereign, ha- 
ving exercised his learning and ingenuity in the 
Demonologia, considered the execution of every 
witch who was burnt, as a necessary conclusion 
of his own royal syllogisms. The j iiries w’ere also 
afraid of llie consequences of acquittal to them- 
selves, being liable to suffer under an assize of 
error, should they be thought to have been un- 
justly merciful; and as the witches tried were per- 
sonally as insignificant as the cliarge itself was 
odious, there was no restraint whatever upon those 
in whose hands their fate lay, and there seldom 
wanted some such confession as we have often 
mentioned, or such evidence as that collected by 
the minister wKo overheard the dialogue between 
the wdtcli and her master, to sal re their con- 
sciences, and reconcile them to bring in a verdict 
of Guilty. 
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The execution of witclies became, for these 
reasons, very common in Scotland, wliere the 
king seemed^ in some measure to have made 
himself a party in the cause, and the clergy es- 
teemed themselves such from the very nature of 
their profession. But the general spite of Sa- 
tan and his adherents was supposed to be espe- 
chilly directcjd against James, on account of his 
match with Anne of Denmark — the union of a 
Protestant princess with a Protestant prince, the 
King of Scotland, and heir of Kngland, being, it 
could not be doubted, an event which struck the 
whole kingdom of darkness witli alarm. James 
was self-gratilied by the unusual spirit which he 
had displayed on his voyage in quest of his bride, 
and well disposed to fancy that he had performed 
it in positive opposition, not only to the indirect 
policy of Elizabeth, but to the malevolent pur- 
pose of hell itself. His fleet had boon tempest- 
tost, and be very naturally believed that the Prince 
of the power of the air had been personally active 
on the occasion. 

The principal person implicated in these here- 
tical and treasonable undertakings, was one Ag- 
nes Simpson, or Samson, called the Wise Wife 
of Keith, and described by Archbishop Spottis- 
wood, not as one of the base or ignorant class of 
ordinary witclies, but a grave matron, composed 
and deliberate in her answers, which were all to 
some purpose. This grave dame, from the terms 
of her indictment, seems to have been a kind of 
white witclr, aifectiug to cure diseases by words 
and charms, a dangerous profession considering 
the times in which she lived. Neither did she 
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always keep tlie right and slieltor«»d side of the 
law in such delicate operations. One article of 
her indictment proves this, and at the same time 
establisljes, tliat the Wise Woman of Keith knew 
how to turn her profession to account ; for, being 
consulted in the illness of Isob(‘l Hamilton, she 
^ave her opinion, that nothing could amend her 
unless the devil was raised ; and the sick woman’s 
husband startling at the proposal, and being in- 
different perhaps about the issue, would not be- 
stow the necessary expenses, whereupon the Wise 
Wife refused to raise the devil, and the patient 
died. This woman was principally engaged in an 
extensive conspiracy to destroy the fleet of the 
queen by raising a tempest ; and to take the king’s 
life by anointing his linen witli jmisonous mate- 
rials, and by constructing figures of clay, to be 
wasted and tormented after the usual fashion of 
necromancy. 

Amongst her associates was an unhappy lady 
of much higher degree. This was Haine Ku- 
phane MacCalzeaii, the widow of a Senator of the 
College of Justice, and a person infinitely above 
the rank of the obscure witches with whom she 
was joined in her crime. Mr Pitcairn supposes, 
that this coimexioii may have arisen from her 
devotion to the Catholic faith, and her friendship 
for the Earl of Bothwell. 

The third person in this singular league of 
sorcerers, was Doctor John Eiaii, otherwise Cun- 
ninghame, who was schoolmaster at Tranent, 
and en joyed much hazardous reputation as a war- 
lock, This man was made the liero of the whole 
tale of necromancy, in an account of it published 
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at London, and entitled, News from Scotland/’ 
which has been lately reprinted by the Ilox- 
bur^he Clubr It is remarkable that the Scottish 
witchcrafts weni not thought sufficiently horrible 
by the editor of this tract, without adding to them 
the story of a philtre being applied to a cow’s hair 
instead of that of the young woman for whom it 
was designed, and telling how tlie animal came 
lowing after the sorcerer to his sclioolroom door, 
like a second Pasiphaii, the original of which 
charm occurs in the story of Apuleius.* 

Besides tlu?s(* persons, there was one Barbara 
Napier, alias Douglas, a person of some rank; 
Geillis Duncan, a very active witch, and about 
thirty other [)oor creatures of the lowest condi- 
tion, — among the rest, and doorkeeper to the con- 
clave, a silly old ploughman, called as his nickname 
Graymeal, who was cutited by the devil for iky- 
ing simply, “ God bless the king !” 

When the monarch of Scotland sprung this 
strong covey of his favourite game, they afforded 
the Privy Council and him sport for tlie greatest 
part of the remaining winter, lie attended on 
the examinations himself, and by one means or 
other, they were indiff'erently well dressed to his 
palate. 

Agnes Sampson, the grave matron before men- 
tioned, after being an hour tortured by the twist- 
ing of a cord around her head, according to the 
custom of tlie Buccaneers, confessed that she had 
consulted with one Richard Grahame concern- 
ing the probable length of the king’s life, and 


Lucii Apulcii Metamorpthoses, lib, iii. 
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the means of* shortening it. But Satan, to whom 
they at length resorted for advice, told them in 
French respecting King James, 11 est mi /lomme 
deDkn, Tlie poor woman also acknowledged that 
she had held a meeting with those of her sister- 
hood, who had charmed a cat by certain spells, 
having four joints of men knit to its feet, which 
they threw into the sea to excite a tempest. 
Another frolic they had, when, like the weird 
sisters in Macbetli, tliey embarked in sieves with 
much mirth and jollity, the Fiend rolling himself 
before them upon the waves, diiidy seen, and re- 
sembling a huge haystack in size and appear- 
ance. They w’ent on board of a foreign ship 
richly laded with wdnes, where, invisible to the 
crew, they feasted till the sport grew tiresome, 
and then Satan sunk the vessel and all on board. 

Fian, or Cnnninghame, w^as also visited by the 
sharpest tortures, ordinary and extraordinary. 
The nails were torn from his fingers with smiths’ 
pincers ; pins w ere driven into the places which 
the nails usually defended; his knees were crushed 
in t/ic boo/s, his finger bones were splintered in the 
pilniewdnks. At length Ins constancy, hitherto 
sustained, as the bystanders supposed, by the 
help of the devil, was fairly overcome, and he 
gave an account of a great witch-meeting at North 
Berwick, where they paced round the church 
witherahintiSy that is, in reverse of the motion of 
the sun. Fian then blew into the lock of the 
church-dopir^ whereupon the bolts gave way, the 
unhallowed crew entered, and their master the 
devil appeared to his servants in the shape of a 
black man occupying the pulpit. He was saluted 
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with an “ Hail, Master I’’ but the company were 
dissatisfied with his not having brought a picture 
of the king, repeatedly promised, wJiicIi M^as to 
place his majesty at the mercy of this infernal 
crew. The devil was particularly upbraided 
on this subject by divers respectable-looking fe- 
males, — no question, Euphanc MacCalzean, Bar- 
bara Napier, Agnes Sampson, and some other 
amateur witch above those of the ordinary pro- 
fession. Tile devil, on this memorable occasion, 
forgot himself, and called Fian by his own name, 
instead of the demoniacal sobtiquH of Rob the 
Rowar, which had been assigned to him as Master 
of the Rows, or Rolls. Tiiis was considered as 
bad taste, and the rule is still observ ed at every 
rendezvous of forgers, smugglers, or the like, 
where it is accounted very indifferent manners to 
name an individual by his own nanu^, in case of 
affording ground of evidence which may upon a 
day of trial be brought against him. Satan, some- 
thing disconcerted, concluded the evening with a 
divertisement and a dance after his own manner. 
The former consisted in disinterring a new-bu- 
ried corpse, and dividing it in fragments among 
the company, and the ball was maintained by well- 
nigh two hundred pcwsons, who danced a ring 
dance^ singing this chant — 

“ Cummer, gancj ye before ; Cummer, ^ang ye. 

Gif ye will uot gang before. Cummers, let me.” 

After this choral exhibition, the ^usic seems 
to have been rather imperfect, the number of dan- 
cers considered. Geillis Duncan was the only 
instrumental performer, and she played on a Jew’s 
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harp, called in Scotland a trump. Dr Finn, muf- 
fled, led the ring*, and was hig^lily honoured, ge- 
nerally acting as clerk or recorder, as above men- 
tioned. 

King James was deeply interested in those 
mysterious meetings, and took great delight to be 
present at the examinations of the accused. He 
sent for Geillis Duncan, and caused her to play 
before him the same tune to which Satan and his 
companions led the brawl in North Berwick 
churchyard.* His ears were gratified in another 
way, for at this meeting it was said the witches 
demanded of the devil why he did hear such en- 
mity against the king? who returned the flatter- 
ing answ<5r, that the king was the greatest enemy 
whom he had in the world. 

Almost all tliese poor wretches were execu- 
ted, nor did Euphane MacCalzean’s station in 
life save her from the common doom, which was 
strangling to death, and burning to ashes there- 
after. idle majority of the jury which tried 
Barbara Napier, having acquitted her of attend- 
ance at the North Berwick meeting, were them- 
selves threatened with a trial for wilful error 
upon an assize, and could only escape from severe 
censure and punishment by pleading Guilty, and 
submitting themselves to the kings pleasure* 


* The music of this witch tunc is unhnp]>I1y lost. But 
that of another, believed to have been i)opular on such oc- 
casions, is pri^prved. 

The silly hit chicken, gar cast her a pickle, 

And she will grow mickle, 

^ And she will do good. 
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This rigorous and iniquitous conduct sliows a suf- 
ficient reason why tliere should be so few acquit- 
tals from a charge of witchcraft, where tlie juries 
were so inucli at the mercy of the crown. 

It would be disgusting to follow the numerous 
cases in which the same uniform credulity, the 
same extorted confessions, the same prejudiced 
and exaggerated evidence, concluded in the same 
tragedy at the stake and the pile. The altera- 
tions and trenching wdiich lately took place for 
the purpose of improving the Castlehill of Edin- 
burgh, displayed the ashes of the numbers who 
had perished in this manner, of whom a large 
proportion must have been executed between 
1590, when the great discovery was made concern- 
ing Euphane i>lac(!alzean, and the Wise Wife of 
Keith, and their accomplices, and the union of the 
crowns. 

Nor did King James’s rc moval to England sof- 
ten this horrible persecution. In Sir Thomas 
Hamilton’s Minutes of Proceedings in the Privy 
Council, there occurs a singular entry, evincing 
plainly that the Earl of Mar, and others of James’s 
Council, were becoming fully sensible of the des- 
perate iniquity and inhumanity of these proceed- 
ings. I have modernized the spelling, that this 
appalling record may be legible to all my readers. 

“ 1608, December 1. The Earl of Mar declared 
to the Council, that some women were taken in 
Broughton as witches, and being put to an assize, 
and convicted, albeit they persevered constant in 
their denial to the end, yet they were burned 
quick after such a cruel manner, that 

some of them died, in despair, renouncing and 
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biaspjieming [God] ; and others, half burned, 
brak out of the fire,* and were cast quick in it 
again, till they were burned to the death.” 

This singular document shows, that even in the 
reign of James, so soon as his own august per- 
son w’as removed from EdinbiirgJi, his dutiful 
Privy Gouiicil began to think that they had supt 
full w’ith horrors, and w’ere satiated with the 
excess of cruelty, which dashed half-consumed 
wretches back into the dames from which they 
were striving to escape. 

But the picture, howevermuch it may have been 
disgusting and terrifying to the (’ouncil at the 
time, and though tlie intention of the entry upon 
the records was obviously for the purpose of pre- 
venting such liorrid crueltit's in liitiire, liad no 
lasting effect on the course of justice, as the seve- 
rities against witches M^ere most unhappily still 
considered necessary. Through the whole of the 
sixteenth, and the greater part of the seventeenth 
century, little abatement in the persecution of 
this metaphysical crime of witchcraft can he traced 
in the kingdom. Even while the Independents 
held the reins of government, Cromwell himself, 
and his major-generals and substitutes, were 
obliged to please tiie common peojile of Scotland 
.by abandoning the victims accused of witchcraft 
to the power of the law, though the journals of 

* I am obliged tc» the kindness of IVIr Pitcairn for this 
singular extract. — The soutlierii reader must be informed, 
that the jurisdiction or regality ffl* Broughton embraced 
Holyrood, C'anongate, I.»eith, and other suburban parts of 
Edinburgh, and bore the same relation to that city as the 
borough of Southwark to London. 
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the time express the horror and disgust with which 
the English sectarians beheld a practice so incon- 
sistent with their own humane principle of uni- 
versal toleration. 

Instead of plunging into a history of these 
events, which, generally speaking, are in detail 
as monotonous as they are melancholy, it may 
amuse the reader to confine the narrative to a 
single trial, having in the course of it some pe- 
culiar and romantic events. It is the tale of a 
sailor's wife, more tragic in its event than that of 
the chcstnut-muncher in Macbetlu* 

Margaret Ilarclay, wife of Archibald Dein, 
burgess of Irvine, bad been slandered by her 
sister-in-law, Janet Lyal, the spouse of John 
Dein, brother of Archibald, and by John Dein 
himself, as guilty of some act of theft. Upon this 
provocation Margaret Barclay raised an action of 
slander before the church court, which prosecu- 
tion, after som(j procedure, the kirk-session dis- 
charged, by directing a reconciliation between the 
parties. Nevertheless, although the two women 
shook hands before the court, yet the said Mar- 
garet Barclay declared that she gave her hand 
only ill obedience to the kirk-session, but that 
she still retained her hatred and ill-will against 
John Dein, and his wife, Janet Lyal. About 
this time the bark of John Dein was about to 
sail for France, and Andrew Train, or Tran, 
Provost of the burgh of Irvine, who was an 

• A copy of the record of the trial, which took place In 
Ayrshire, was sent to me by a friend, who withheld his 
name, so that 1 can only thank him in this general ac- 
knowledgment. 
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owner of the vessel, went with him to super- 
intend the commercial part of the voyage. IVo 
other merchants of some conseciueiice went in 
the same vessel, witli a sufficient numher of ma- 
riners. Margaret Barclay, the revengeful per- 
son already mentioned, was heard to imprecate 
curses upon the provost's argosy, praying to 
God that sea nor salt-water might never hear the 
ship, and that partans (crabs) niiglit eat tlie crew 
at the bottom of the sea. 

When, und(?r these auspices, the ship was ab- 
sent on her voyage, a vagabond fellow, named 
John Stewart, pretending to have knowledge of 
jugglery, and to possess tlie power of a spaeman, 
came to the residence of Tran, tbi^ provost, and 
dropped explicit hints that tlie sliip was lost, and 
that the good woman of the house was a widow. 
The sad truth vvas afterwards learned on more 
certain information. Two of the seamen, aftei u 
space of doubt and anxiety, arrived with the me- 
lancholy tidings that the bark, of which John Dein 
was skipper, and Provost Tran part owner, had 
been wrecked on the coast of England, near Pad- 
stow, when all on board had been lost, except the 
two sailors who brought the notice. Suspicion of 
sorcery, in tliose days easily awakened, was fixed 
on Margaret Barclay, who had imprecated curses 
on the ship, and on John Stewart, tlie juggler, 
who had seemed to know of the evil fate of the 
voyage before he could have become acquainted 
with it by natural means. 

Stewart, who was first apprehended, acknow- 
ledged that Margaret Barclay, the other sus- 
pected person, had applied to him to teach her 
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some magic arts, “ in order that slie might get 
gear, kyes milk, love of man, her heart’s desire 
on such persons as had done her wrong, and, 
finally, that she might obtain the fruit of sea and 
land.” Stewart declared that he denied to Mar- 
garet that he possessed the said arts himself, or 
luul the power of communicating them. So far 
was well ; but, true or false, he added a string 
of circumstances, whether voluntarily declared 
or (‘Ktracted by torture, which tended to fix the 
< aiise of tlie loss of the bark on Margaret Bar- 
clay. lie had come, he said, to this woman’s 
house in Irvine, shortly after the ship set sail 
from harbour. He went to Margaret’s house by 
night, and found her engaged, with other two 
women, in making clay figures ; one of the figures 
was made handsome, witli fair hair, supposed to 
represent Provost Tran. They then proceeded 
to mould a figure of a ship in clay, and during 
tills labour the devil appeared to the company in 
the shape of a handsome black lap-dog, such as 
ladies use to keep.* He added, that the whole 
party left the house together, and went into an 
empty vvastehouse nearer the seaport, wliich house 
he pointed out to the city magistrates. From 
this house tli<»y went to the sea-side, followed by 
"^he black hiji-dog aforesaid, and cast in the figures 
of clay representing the ship and the men ; after 
which the sea raged, roared, and became red like 
the juice of madder in a dyer’s cauldron. 

This confession having been extorted from the 

* This may remind the reader of Cazotte^s Diable Amou^ 
reux. 
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unfortunate jng-gler, the female acquaintances of 
Margaret Barclay were next convened, that he 
might point out her associates in forming -the 
charm, >vhen he pitched upon a woman called 
Jsobel Irish, or Taylor, who resolutely denied 
having ever seen him before. She was impri- 
soned, however, in the belfry of the church. 
An addition to tlie evidence against the poor 
old w'omaii Irish was then jirocured from her 
own daiiglfcter, Margaret Tailzeour, a child of 
eight gears old^ who lived as servant with Mar- 
garet Barclay, the person principally accused. 
This child, who was keeper of a baby belong- 
ing to Margaret Barclay, either from terror, or 
the innate love of falsehood, which we have ob- 
served as proper to childhood, declared, that she 
was present when the fatal models of clay were 
formed, and that in plunging them in the sea, 
Margaret Barclay her mistress, and her mother 
Isobel Irish, were assisted by anotlicr woman, 
and a girl of fourteen years old, who dwelt at 
the town-head. Legally considered, the evidence 
of this child was contradictory, and inconsistent 
with the confession of the juggler, for it assigned 
other particulars, and dramatis persmim in many 
respects diHererit. But all was accounted sulh- 
ciently regular^T especially since the girl failed 
not to swear to the presence of the black dog, to 
whose appearance she also added the additional 
terrors of that of a black man. The dog also, 
according to her account, emitted flashes from 
its jaws and nostrils, to illimihate the witches du- 
ring the performance of the spell. The child 
maintained this story even to her mother’s face, 
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only alleging that Isobel Irish remained behind 
in the wastehouse, and was not present when the 
images were put into the sea. For lier own coun- 
tenance and presence on the occasion, and to en- 
sure her secrecy, her mistress promised her a 
pair of new shoes. 

Jolin Stewart, being re-examined, and confront- 
ed with the child, was easily conipelkid to allow 
that tlie little siiiatchet'’ was there, and to give 
that marvellous account of his correspondence 
with EHiand, which we have noticed elsewhere. 

The conspiracy thus far, as they conceived, 
disclosed, the magistrates and ministers wrought 
hard with Isobel lush, to prevail upon her to tell 
the truth ; and she at length acknowledged her 
presence at the time when the models of the ship 
and mariners were destroyed, but endeavoured so 
to modify her declaration as to deny all personal 
accession to the guilt. This poor creature almost 
admitted the supernatural powers imputed to her, 
promising Bailie Dunlop, (also a mariner,) by 
Avhom she was imt»risoned, that if he would dis- 
miss her, ho should never make a bad voyage, 
but have success in all his dealings by sea and 
land. She was finally brought to promise, that 
she would fully confess the whole that she knew 
of the affair on the morrow. 

But finding herself in so hard a strait, the 
unfortunate woman made use of the darkness 
to attempt an escape. With this view she got 
out by a back window of the belfry, although, 
says the report, there were “ iron bolts, locks, 
and fetters on her;’' and attained the roof of the 
church, where, losing her footing, she sustained 

X 
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a severe fall, and was greatly bruised. Being ap- 
prehended, Bailie Dunlop again urged her to con- 
fess; but the poor woman was determined to ap- 
peal to a more merciful tribunal, and maintained 
her innocence to the hast minute of her life, deny- 
jngall that she had formerly admitted, and dying 
five days after her fall from the roof of the church. 
The inhabitants of Irvine attributed her death 
to poison. 

The scene began to thicken, for a commission 
was granted for the trial of the two remaining 
persons accused, namely, Stewart the juggler, and 
Margaret Barclay. The day of trial being ar- 
rived, the following singular events took place, 
wdiich we give as stated in tlie record ; — 

“ My Lord and Earl of Eglintoune (who 
dwells within the space of one mile to the said 
burgh) having come to the said burgh at tlie 
earnest request of the said .Justices, for giving to 
them of his lordslnp's countenance, concurrence, 
and assistance, in trying of the foresaid devilish 
practises, conform to the tenor of tlie foresaid 
commission, the said .John Stewart, for his better 
piTserving to tlie day of the assize, was put in a 
sure lockfast bootli, where no manner of person 
might have access to him till the downsitting of 
the Justice Court, and for avoiding of putting 
violent hands on^|mself, he was very strictly 
guarded, and fett®d by the arms, as use is. And 
upon that same day of the assize, about half an 
hour before the downsitting of the Justice Court, 
Mr David Dickson, minister at Irvine, and Mr 
George Dunbar, minister of Air, having gone to 
him, to exhort him to call on his God for mercy 
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for his bygone wicked and evil life, and that God 
M'onld of his infinite mercy loose him out of the 
bonds of the devil, whom he had served these 
many years bygone, he acquiesced in their prayer 
and godly exhortation, and uttered tiicso words : 
‘ I am so straitly guarded, that it lies not in my 
power to get iny liand to take off my bonnet, nor 
to get bread to my mouth.’ And immediately af- 
ter the departing of the two ministers from liim, 
the juggler being sent for at the desire of my Lord 
of Eglintoune, to be confronted with a woman of 
the burgh of Air, called .Janet Bous, who was ap- 
prehended by the magistrates of the burgh of Air 
for witchcraft, and sent to the burgh of Irvine 
purposely for that affair, he was found by the 
burgh officers who went about liim, strangled and 
hanged by the cruik of the door, with a ialt of 
hemp, or a string made of hemp, supposed to 
have been his garter, or string of liis bonnet, not 
above the length of two span long, his knees 
not being from the ground half a span, and was 
brought out of the house, his life not being to- 
tally expelled. But, notwithstanding of whatso- 
ever means used in the contrary for nmieid of 
his life, h6 revived not, but so ended his life mise- 
rably, by the help of the devil his master. 

“ And because there was then only in life the 
said Margaret Barclay, and that the persons sum- 
moned to pass upon Iier assize, and upon the as- 
size of the juggler, who, by the help of the devil 
his master, had put violent hands on himself, 
were all present within the said burgh ; therefore, 
and for eschewing of the like in the person of the 
said Margaret, our sovereign lord’s justices in 
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that pai’t, particularly above-named, constituted 
by commission, after solemn deliberation and 
advice of th ' said noble lord, whose concurrence 
and adv'ice was chiefly required and taken in 
this matter, concluded with all possible dilig'once 
before the downsittinp^ of the Justice Court, to 
put the said Margaret in torture ; in respect the 
devil, by God’s permission, had ma<le her asso- 
ciates, who were the lights of the cause, to be 
their own hurriocsy (slayers). Tliey used the tor- 
ture underwritten as being most safe and gentle, 
(as the said noble lord assured the said justices,) 
by putting of her two bare legs in a ))air of 
stocks, and thereafter by onlaying of certain iron 
gauds (bars) severally one by one, and then eiking 
and augmenting the weight by laying on more 
gauds, and in easing of her by otftaking of the iron 
gauds one or more, as occasion offered, which iron 
gauds were but little short gauds, and broke not 
the skin of her legs, &c. 

“ After using of the wdiich kind of f/entle tor- 
ture^ th^ said Margaret began, according to the 
increase of the pain, to cry, and crave for God’s 
cause to take olf her shins the foresaid irons, and 
she should declare truly the whole matter. Which 
being removed, she began at her former denial : 
And being of new assayed in torture as of befoir, 
she then uttered these words : ♦ Take off, take 
uff, and before God I shall show you the whole 
form r 

“ And the said irons being of new, upon her 
Paithfull promise, removed, she then desired my 
Lord of Eglintoune, the said four justices, and 
die said Mr David Dickson, minister of the 
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bur^li, Mr George Dunbar, minister of Ayr, and 
Mr Miteliell Wallace, minister of Kilmarnock, 
and Mr John Cumiingliame, minister of Dairy, 
and llngh Kennedy, provost of Ayr, to come by 
themselves, and to remove all others, and she 
should declare truly, as she should answer to 
God, the whole matter. Whose desire in tliat 
being fulfilled, she made her confession in this 
manner, but (/. e, without) any kind of demand, 
freely, without interrogation; God’s name by 
earnest prayer being called upon for opening of 
her lij)s, and easing of her heart, that she, by 
rendering of the truth, might glorify and magnify 
his holy name, and disappoint the enemy of her 
salvation .” — Trial of Margaret Barclay y 1618. 

Margaret Barclay, who was a young and lively 
person, had hitherto conducted herself like a pas- 
sionate and high-tempered woman innocently ac- 
cused, and the only appearance of conviction ob- 
taincnl against her was, that she carried about her 
rowan-tree and coloured thread, to make, as she 
said, her cow give milk, when it began to fail. But 
the gentle torture — a strange junction of words — 
recommended as an anodyne by the good Lord 
Kglintoii — the placing, namely, her legs in the 
stocks, and loading Iier bare shins with bars of iron, 
overcame her resolution ; when, at her screams and 
declarations that she was willing to tell all, the 
weights were removed. She then told a story of 
destroying the ship of John Dein, affirming, that 
it was with the purpose of killing only her bro- 
ther-in-law, and Provost Tran, and saving the rest 
of the crew. She at the same time involved in the 
guilt Isobel Crawford. Thispoor woman was also 
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apprehended, and, in great terror, confessed the 
imputed crime, retorting the principal blame on 
Margaret Barclay herself. The trial was then ap- 
pointed to proceed, when Alexander Dein, the 
husband of Mai-garet Barclay, appi^ared in court 
with a lawyer to act in his wife’s behalf. Appa- 
rently, tlie sight of her husband awakeiu^d some 
hope and desire of life, for when the prisoner was 
asked by the lawyer whether she wished to be 
defended? she answered, “ As you please. But 
all I have coiifest was in agony of torture; and, 
before God, all I have spoken is false and un- 
true.” To whicli she pathetically added — “ Ye 
have been too long in coming.” 

The jury, unmoved by these allecting circum- 
stances, proceeded upon the principle that the 
confession of the accused could not be considered 
as made under the influence of torture, since the 
bars were not jictually upon her limbs at the time 
it was delivered, although tliey were placed at her 
elbow ready to be again laid on her bare shins, if 
she was less explicit in her declaration than her 
auditors wished. On this nice distinction, they in 
one voice found Margaret Barclay guilty. It is 
singular tJjat she should have again returned to 
her confession after sentence, and died affirming 
it; — the explanation of which, liowever, might 
be, either that she had really in her ignorance and 
folly tampered with some idle spells, or that an 
apparent penitence for her offence, however ima- 
ginary, wHS'4he only mode in which she could 
obtain any share of public sympathy at her death, 
or a portion of the prayers of the clergy and 
congregation, which, in her circumstances, she 
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might be willing to purchase, even by corifessior 
of what all believed respecting her. It is re- 
markable, that she earnestly entreated the magis- 
trates that no harm should be done to Isobe 
Crawford, the woman whom she had herself ac 
cused. This unfortunate young creature wai 
strangled at the stake, and her body burnt t( 
ashes, having died with many expressions of reli 
gion and penitence. 

It was one fatal consequence of these cruel per- 
secutions, that one pile was usually lighted at tin 
embers of another. Accordingly in the present 
case, three victims having already perished b\ 
this accusation, the magistrates, incensed at tin 
nature of the crime, so perilous as it seemed tt 
men of a maritime life, and at the loss of severa 
friends of their own, one of whom had been theii 
principal magistrate, did not forbear to insist 
against Isobel Crawford, inculpated by Margaret 
liarclay’s confession. A new commission was 
granted f(»r her trial, and after the assistant mi- 
nister of Irvine, Mr David Dickson, had madt 
earnest prayers to God for opening her obdiiratt 
and closed h(*art, she was subjected to tlie tor 
ture of iron bars laid upon her bare shins, liei 
feet being in the stocks, as in the case of Mar 
garet Barclay. 

She endured this torture with incredible firm 
ness, since she did admirably, without any kinc 
of din or exclamation, sillier above thirty stone 
of iron to he laid on her legs, never shrinkins 
thereat in any sort, but remaining, as it were 
steady." But in shifting the situation of tin 
iron bars, and removing them to another part o: 
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Jber shins, her constancy gave way ; slie broke out 
into horrible cries (though not more tlian thrt^e 
bars were then actually on her person) of — “ Tak 
aff — tak aff I” On being relieved from the torture, 
she made the usual confession of all that she was 
charged with, and of a connexion with the devil 
which had subsisted for several years. Sentence 
was given against her accordingly. After this 
had been denounced, she openly denied all her 
former confessions, and died without any sign of 
repentance, offering repeated interruption to the 
minister in his prayer, and absolutely refusing to 
pardon the executioner. 

This tragedy happened in the year 1013, and 
recorded as it is very particularly, and at consi- 
derable length, forms the most detailed specimen 
I have met with, of a Scottish trial for witchcraft, 
—illustrating, in particular, how poor wretches, 
abandoned, as they conceived, by God and the 
world, deprived of all human sympathy, and ex- 
posed to personal tortures of an acute descrip- 
tion, became disposed to throw away the lives 
that were rendered bitter to them, by a voluntary 
confession of guilt, rather than struggle hopelessly 
against so many evils. Four persons here lost 
their lives, merely because the throwing some clay 
models into the sea, a fact told differently by the 
witnesses who spoke of it, corresponded with the 
season, for no day was fixed, in which a particu- 
lar vessel was lost. It is scarce possible that, after 
reading such a story, a man of sense can listen for 
an instant to the evidence founded on confessions 
thus obtained, which has been almost the sole rea- 
son by which a few individuals, even in modern 
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times, have endejivoiired to justify a belief in the 
existence of witchcraft. 

TJie result of the judicial examination of a cri- 
minal, when extorted by such means, is the most 
suspicious of all evidence, and even when volun- 
tarily j^iven, is scarce admissible, without the cor- 
roboration of other testimony. 

We mig^ht here take leave of our Scottish his- 
tory of witchcraft, by barely mentioning that many 
hundreds, nay perhaps thousands, lost their lives 
during two centuries, on such charges and such 
evidence as proved the death of those persons in 
the trial of the Irvine witches. One case, how- 
ever, is so mucli distinguished by fame among 
the numerous instances which occurred in Scot- 
tish history, that we are under the necessity of 
bestowing a few words upon those celebrated per- 
sons, Major Weir and his sister. 

The case of this notoriotis wizard was remark- 
able chiefly from his being arnanof some condition, 
(the son of a gentleman, and his mother a lady 
of family in Clyd(*sdale,) which was seldom the 
case with those that fell under similar accusa- 
tions. It was also remarkable in his case that 
he had been a Covenanter, and peculiarly attach- 
ed to that cause. In the years of the Common- 
wealth, this mail was trusted and employed by 
those who were then at the head of affairs, and 
was, in 1G49, commander of the (hty-guard of 
Edinbiirgli, which procured him his title of Ma- 
jor. In this capacity he was understood, as was 
indeed implied in the duties of that officer at the 
period, to be very strict in executing severity 
upon such Royalists as fell under his military 
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charge. It appears that the Major, with a maid- 
en sister who had kept his house, was subject to 
fits of nieUiiicliolic lunacy, an infirmity easily re- 
concilable with the formal pretences which he 
made to a bigii show of religious zeal. He was 
peculiar in his gift of prayer, and as was the cus- 
tom of the period, w'as often called to exercise 
this tfilent by the bedside of sick persons, until it 
came to be observed, that, by some association, 
which it is more easy to conceive than to explain, 
he could not pray with the same warmth and 
fluency of expression, unless when he had in his 
hand a stick of peculiar shape and appearance, 
which he generally walked with. It was noticed, 
in short, tliat when this stick was taken from him, 
his wit and talent appeared to forsake him. This 
Major Weir was seized by tlie magistrates on a 
strange whisper that became current respecting 
vile practices, wliich he seems to have admitted 
without either shame or contrition. The dis- 
gusting profligacies which he confessed, were of 
such a character, that it may be charitsihly hoped 
most of them were the fruits of a depraved 
imagination, though he appears to have been in 
many respects a wicked and criminal hypocrite. 
When he had completed his confession, he avow- 
ed solemnly that he had not confessed the hun- 
dredth part of the crimes which he had committed. 
From tliis time he would answer no interroga- 
tory, nor would he have recourse to prayer, ar- 
guing, that as he had no hope whatever of esca- 
ping Satan, there was no need of incensing him by 
vain efforts at repentance. His witchcraft seems 
to have been taken for granted on his own confes- 
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sion ; as his indictment was chiefly founded on the 
same document, in which he alleged he had never 
seen the devil, but any feeling he had of him was 
in the dark. He received sentence of death, which 
he suflered 12th April, 1670, at the Gallovv-hill, 
between Leith and Edinburgh. He died so stu- 
pidly sullen and impenitent, as to justify the opi- 
nion that he was oj)pressed with a kind of melan- 
choly frenzy, tlie consequence perhaps of remorse, 
but sucli as urged him not to repent, but to despair. 
It seems probable that he was burnt alive. His 
sister, with whom he was supposed to hav'e had 
an incestuous connexion, was condemned also to 
death, leaving a stronger and more explicit testi- 
mony of their mutual sins, than could be extracted 
from the Major. She gave, as usual, some account 
of her connexion with the queen of the fairies, and 
acknowledged the assistance she received from 
that sovereign in spinning an unusual quantity of 
yarn. Of her brother, she said, that one day a 
friend called upon them at noonday with a fiery 
chariot, and invited them to visit a friend at Dal- 
keith, and that Avhile there her brother received 
information of the event of the battle of \yt>rces- 
ter. No one saw the style of their equipage ex- 
cept themselves. On tlie scaffold, this woman, 
determining, as she said, to die “ with the great- 
est shame possible,'’ was with difficulty prevent- 
ed from throwing off* her clothes before the peo- 
ple, and with scarce less trouble w^as she flung 
from the ladder by the executioner. Her last 
wmrds vwere in the tone of the sect to which her 
brother had so long affected to belong ; “ Many,’' 
she said, “ weep and lament for a poor old wretch 
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like me ; but, alas ! few are weeping for a broken 
Covenant,” 

The Soottisb prelatists, upon whom the Cove- 
nanters used to throw many aspersions revSpect- 
ing their receiving proof against shot from the 
devil, and otlier infernal practices, rejoiced to have 
an opportunity, in their turn, to retort on their 
adversaries the charge of sorcery. Dr Hickes, 
the author of “ Thesaurus Septentrional is,” pub- 
lished on the subject of Major Weir, and the case 
of Mitchell, who fired at the Archbishop of St 
Andrews, his book called “ Ra vail lac Redivi- 
vus,” written with the unjust purpose of attach- 
ing to the religious sect to which the wizard and 
assassin belonged the charge of having fostered 
and encouraged the crimes they committed or 
attempted. 

It is certain that no story of witchcraft or ne- 
cromancy, so many of which occurred near and in 
Edinburgh, made such a lasting impression on 
the public mind, as that of Major Weir. The 
remains of the house in which he and his sister 
lived are still shown at the head of the West- 
bow, which, as our readers may perceive from 
looking at the frontispiece, has a gloomy aspect, 
well suited for a necromancer. It was at differ- 
ent times a brazier’s shop, and a magazine for lint, 
and in my younger days was employed for the 
latter use ; but no family would inhabit the haunt- 
ed walls as a residence ; and bold was the urchin 
from the High- School who dared approach the 
gloomy ruin, at the risk of seeing the Major’s 
enchanted staff parading through the old apart- 
ments, or hearing the hum of the necromantic 
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wheel, which procured for his sister such a cha- 
racter as a spinner. At the time I am writing, 
tliis last fortress of superstitious renown is in the 
course of being destroyed, in order to the modern 
improvements now carrying on in a quarter long 
thought unimprovable. 

As knowledge and learning began to increase, 
the gentlemen and clergy of Scotland became 
ashamed of the credulity of their ancestors, and 
wdtch trials, although not discontinued, more 
seldom disgrace our records of Criminal Juris- 
prudence. 

Sir John Clerk, a scholar and an antiquary, 
the grandfather of the late celebrated John Clerk 
of Kldin, had the honour to be amongst the first 
to decline acting as a commissioner on the trial 
of a witch, to which he was appointed so early 
as 1078,* alleging drily, that he did not feel him- 
self w^arlock (that is, conjurer) sufficient to be a 
judge upon such an inquisition. Allan Ramsay, 
his friend, and who must be supposed to speak 
the sense of his many respectable patrons, had de- 
livered his opinion on the subject in the “ Gentle 
Shepherd,” where Maiise s imaginary witchcraft 
constitutes the machinery of the poem. 

Yet these dawnings of sense and humanity 
were obscured by the clouds of the ancient super- 
stition on more than one distinguished occasion. 
In 1676, Sir George Maxwell of Pollock, appa- 
rently a man of melancholic and valetudinary ha- 
bits, believed himself bewitched to death by six 
witches, one man and five >vomen, who were 


See FountainhalVs Decisions, vol. i. p. 1 5. 
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leagued for tlie purpose of tormenting a clay 
image in his likeness. The chief evidence on the 
subject was a vagabond girl, pretending to be 
deaf and dumb. But as her imposture was after- 
wards discovered, and herself punished, it is rea- 
sonably to be concluded that she had herself 
formed the picture or image of Sir George, and 
had hid it, where it was afterwards found, in con- 
sequence of her own information. In the mean- 
time, five of the accused M'ere executed, and the 
sixth ovdy escaped on account of extreme youth. 

A still more remarkable case ociiiirred at Pais- 
ley, in 1G97, where a young girl, about eleven 
years of age, daughter of John Shaw of Bargar- 
ran, was the principal evidence. This unlucky 
damsel, beginning her practices out of a quarrel 
with a maid-servant, continued to imitate a case of 
possession so accurately, that no less than twenty 
persons were condemned upon lier evidence, of 
whom five were executed, besides one John Reed, 
who hanged himself in prison, or, as was charitably 
said, was strangled by the devil in person, lest he 
should make disclosures to the detriment of the 
service. But oven those who believed in witchcraft 
were now beginning to open their eyes to the dan- 
gers ill tlie present mode of prosecution. “ I own,’' 
says the Rev. Mr Bell, in his MS. Treatise on 
Witchcraft, “ there lias been much harm done to 
worthy and innocent persons in the common way 
of finding out witches, and in the means made use 
of for promoting the discovery of such wretches, 
and bringing them to justice ; so that oftentimes 
old age, poverty, features, and ill fame, with such 
like grounds not worthy to be represented to a 
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iiia^isti*ate, Iiave yot moved many to suspect and 
defame their neiglihoiirs, to the unspeakable pre- 
judice of (Iliristian charity; a late instance where- 
of we liad in the w’est, in the business of the sor- 
ceries exercised upon the Laird of Bargarran’s 
daughter, anno 1G97, a time when persons of 
more goodness and esteem than most of their 
calumniators w'ere defamed for witches, and 
w'hich w’as occasioned mostly by the forwardness 
and absurd credulity of diverse otherw'ise wor- 
thy ministers of the gospel, and some topping 
])rofessors in and about the city of Glasgow.”^ 

Those wdio doubted of the sense of the law’’, or 
reasonableness of the practice, in such cases, began 
to take courage, and stJite their objections boldly, 
fn the year r704s a frightful instance of popular 
bigotry occurred at Pittenweem, A strolling vaga- 
bond, w ho affected lits, laid an accusation of wdtch- 
ci’aft against two wmmen, ivho were accordingly^ 
seized on, and imprisoned wdth the usual severities. 
One of the unhappy creatures, .Tanet Cornfoot by 
name, escaped from prison, but w'as unhappily 
caught, and brought back to Pittenw^eem, where 
she fell into the hands of a ferocious mob, con- 
sisting of rude seamen and fishers. The magis- 
trates made no attempts for her rescue, and the 
crowd exercised their brutal pleasure on the poor 
old woman, pelted her wdth stones, swuing her 
suspended on a rope betwixt a ship and the 
shore, and finally ended her miserable existence 
by throwing a door over her as she lay exhausted 

* Law’s Memorialls, edited by C, K. Sharpe, Esq., Pre- 
fatory Notice, p. 93. 
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on tlie beach, and heaping stones upon it till 
she was pressed to death. -As eren the existing 
laws against Avitclicraft were transgressed by this 
brutal riot, a warm attack was made upon the 
magistrates and ministers of the town, by those 
who who were shocked at a tragedy of such a 
horrible cast. There were answers published, in 
which the parties assailed were zealously de- 
fended. The superior authorities were expected 
to take up the affair, but it so happened, during 
the general distraction of the country concerning 
the LJnion, that the murder Avent without the in- 
vestigation which a crime so horrid demanded. 
Still, hovv^ever, it was something gained that the 
cruelty Avas exposed to the public. The voice 
of general opinion was noAv appealed to, and, in 
the long run, the sentiments which it advocates 
are commonly those of good sense and humanity. 

The officers in the higher branches of the law 
dared now assert their official authority, and re- 
serve for their own decision cases of supposed 
witchcraft which the fear of public clamour had 
induced them formerly to leave in the hands of 
inferior jinlges, operated upon by all the preju- 
dices of the country and the populace. 

Iti 1718, the celebrated lawyer, Robert Dun- 
das of Arniston, then King’s Advocate, wrote a 
severe letter of censure to the Sheriff- depute of 
Caithness, in the ffrst place, as having neglected 
to communicate officially certain precognitions 
which he had led respecting some recent prac- 
tices of witchcraft in his county. The Advocate 
reminded this local judge, that the duty of in- 
ferior magistrates^ in such cases, was to advise 
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with the King’s Counsel, first, whether tliey 
sliould he made subject of a trial or not ; and, if 
so, before what court, and in what manner, it 
should take place. He also called the magis- 
trate’s attention to a report, that he, the Sheriff- 
dopute, intended to judge in the case himself; 
“ a thing of too great dilliciilty to be tried with- 
out very delil)erate advice, and beyond the juris- 
diction of an inferior court.” The Sheritt'-depute 
sends, with his apology, the precognition^ of the 
affair, which is one of the most nonsensical in 
this nonsensical department of the law. A cer- 
tain carpenter, named William Montgomery, was 
so infVisted with cats, which, as his servant-maid 
j-cported, ‘‘ spoke among themselves,” that he 
fell in a rage upon a party of these animals which 
had assembled in his house at irregular hours, 
and betwixt his Highland arms of knife, dirk, and 
broadsword, and Ids professional weapon of an 
axe, he made such a dispersion' that they were 
quiet for the night. In consequence of his blows, 
two wdtches were said to have died. The case 
of a third, named Nin-Gilbert, was still more 
remarkable. Her leg being broken, the injured 
limb witluu’ed, pined, and finally fell off ; on 
which the hag was inclosed in prison, where she 
also died : and the question which remained w^as, 
whether any process should be directed against 
persons whom, in her compelled confession, she 
had, as usual, informed against. Tlie Lord Ad- 

* The prrcoffTution is the record oF the prelimmary evi- 
dence on whi(‘h the public oflicers charged, in Scotland, 
with duties intrusted to a grand jury in England, incur 
the responsibility of sending an accused person to trial. 

Y 
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vocato, as may be su])posedl, rjuaslied all further 
procedure. 

Ill 1720, an unlucky boy, the third son of 
James, Lord Torphichen, took it into his head, 
under instructions, it is said, from a knavish go- 
vernor, to play the possessed and bewitched per- 
son, laying the cause of his distress on certain 
old witches in Calder, near to wliich village liis 
fatlier had his mansion. The women \vere im- 
prisoned, and one or two of them died ; but the 
crown counsel would not proceed to trial. Tlie 
noble family also began to see through the cheat. 
The boy was sent to sea, and though he is said 
at one time to have been disposed to try his fits 
while on board, when the discipline of the navy 
proved too severe for his cunning, in process of 
time he became a good sailor, assisted gallantly in 
defence of tlie vessel against the 2 >irates of An- 
gria, and finally was drowned in a storm. 

In the year 1722, a Sheritt-depnte of Suther- 
land, Captain David Ross of Littledean, took it 
upon liim, in flagrant violation of the then estab- 
lished rules of jurisdiction, to pronounce the last 
sentence of death for witchcraft wliich was ever 
2 )assed in Scotland. Tlie victim was an insam^ 
old woman belonging to the jiarish of Loth, who 
liad so little idea of her situation as to rejoice at 
the sight of tlie five which was destined to con- 
sume her. Slie had a daughter lame both of hands 
and feet, a circumstance attributed to the witch’s 
having been used to transfovm her into a iiony, 
and get her shod by the devil. It does not a 2 )pear 
that any punishment was inflicted for this cruel 
abuse of the law on the person of a creature so 
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helpless ; but the son of the lame (laughter, he 
hiins<*lf (listing'uish(?d by the same misfortune, 
was living so hit(dy as to receive the charity of 
the present Marchioness of Stafford, Countess of 
Sutherland in her own right, to whom the i)oor 
of her extensive country are as well known, as 
those of the higlnw order. 

Since this dcj)lorablc action, there has been no 
judicial interference in Scotland on account of 
witchcraft, unless to prevent explosions of po- 
])ular enmity against people suspected of such a 
crime, <»f which some instances could be produced. 
The remains of the superstition sometimes occur ; 
there <*an be no doubt that the vulgar are still ad- 
dicted to the custom of scoring above the breath, '^ 
(as it is termed), and other counter-spells, evin- 
cing that the belief in witchcraft is only asleep, 
and might in remote corn(u*s be again awakened 
to deeds of blood. An instance or two may bo 
quoted, chiefly as facts known to the author him- 
self. 

In a remote part of the Highlands, an igno- 
rant and malignant woman seems really to have 
meditated the destruction of her neighbour’s pro- 
perty, by placing in a cowhouse, or byre, as wo 
call it, a pot of baked clay, containing locks of 
hair, parings of nails, and other trumpery. This 
precious sptdl was discovered, the design con- 
jectured, and the witch would have been tom 
to pieces, had not a Jiigh-spirited and excellent 


* Drawing blood, that is, by two cuts in the form of a 
cross on the witch’s forehead, coniided iii all throughout 
Scotland as the most powerful counter charm. 
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in the neig’libourhood gathered some of her 
people, (though tliese were not very fond of the 
service,) and by main force taken the unfortunate 
creature out of the hands of the populace. The 
formidable spell is now in my possession. 

About two years since, as they were taking 
down the walls of a building formerly used as a 
feeding-house for cattle, in the town of l^alkeith, 
there was found below the threshold-stone the wi- 
thered heart of some animal stuck full of many 
scores of pins ; — a counter- charm, according to 
tradition, against the operations of witchcraft on 
the cattle which are kept within. Among the 
almost innumerable droves of bullocks which (!ome 
down every year from the Highlands for the south, 
there is scarce one but has a curious knot upon his 
tail, which is also a precaution, lest an evil eye, or 
an evil spell, may do the animal harm. 

The last Scottish story with which I wdll 
trouble you, happened in or shortly after the year 
1800, and the whole circumstances are well 
known to me. The dearth of the years in the 
end of the eighteenth, and beginning of this cen- 
tury was inconvenient to all, hut distressing to 
the poor. A solitary old woman, in a wild and 
lonely district, subsisted chiefly by rearing cliick- 
eiis, an operation requiring so much care and at- 
tention, that the gentry, and even the farmers’ 
wives, often find' it better to buy poultry at a 
certain age, than to undertake the trouble of bring- 
ing them up. As the old w^oinan, in the present in- 
stance, fought her way through life better than 
her neighbours, envy stigmatized her as having 
some unlawful mode of increasing the gains of 
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her little trade, and apparently she did not take 
much alarm at tiie accusation. But she felt, like 
others, the dearth of the years alluded to, and 
chiefly because the farmers were unwilling' to 
sell grain in the very moderate quantities which 
she was able to purchase, and without which, her 
little stock of poultry must have been inevitably 
starved. In distress on this account, the dame 
ivent to a neighbouring farmer, a very good- 
natured, sensible, honest man, and requested him, 
as a favour, to sell her a peck of oats at any price. 
“ Good neighbour,'* he said, “ 1 am sorry to be 
obliged to refuse you, but my corn is measured 
Out for Dalkeith market ; my carts are loaded 
to set out, and to open these sacks again, and 
for so small a quantity, would cast my accounts 
loose, and create much trouble and disadvantage ; 
I dare say you will get all you want at such a 
place, or such a place." On receiving this answer, 
the old woman’s temper gave way. She scolded 
the wealthy farmer, and wished evil to his pro- 
perty, which was just setting oh* for the market. 
They parted, after some angry language on both 
sides; and sure enough, as the carts crossed the 
ford of the river beneath the farrn-Iiouse, off came 
the wheel from one of them, and five or six sacks 
of corn were damaged by the water. The good 
farmer hardly knew wdiat to think of this ; there 
were the two circumstances deemed of old essen- 
tial and sufficient to the crime of witchcraft— 
Damnum minatum^ et malum seciitum , — Scarce 
knowing what to believe, he hastened to consult 
the Sheriff* of the county, as a friend rather than 
as a magistrate, upon a case so extraordinary. 
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The ofTicial person showed him tlnit the laws 
against witchcraft were abrogated, and had little 
difficulty to bring him to regard the matter in its 
true light of an accident. 

It is strange, but true, that the accused herself 
was not to be reconciled to the sheriff s doctrine 
so easily. He reminded her, that if she used her 
tongue with so much license, she must exj)ose her- 
self to suspicions, and that should coincidences 
happen to irritate her neighbours, she might suf- 
fer liarrn at a time when there was no one to 
protect her. He therefore requested her to be 
more cautious in her language for her own sake, 
professing, at the same time, his belief that her 
words and intentions were perfeidly liarmh'ss, 
and that he had no apprehension of being hurt 
by her, let her wish her worst to him. She was 
rather more angry than pleased at the well-mean- 
ing sheriff s scepticism. “ 1 would he laitli to 
wish ony ill either to,you or yours, sir,” she said ; 
“ for I keiiiia how it is, but stmief hing aye comes 
after my words when I am ill-giiidod, and speak 
ower fast.” In short, she was obstinate in claim- 
ing an influence over the destiny of others by 
words and wishes, vidiich might have in other 
times conveyed her to the stake ; for wdfndi her 
expressions, their consequences, and her disposi- 
tion to insist upon their efficacy, would certainly 
of old liave made her a fit victim. At present, 
tlie story is scarcely worth mentioning, hut as it 
contains materials resembling those out of which 
many tragic incidents have arisen. 

So low, in short, is now the belief in M^itch- 
craft, that, perhaps, it is only received by those 
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lialf-crazy individuals who feel a species of con- 
sequ(‘iu*e derived from accidental coincidences, 
wliicJ], were they received by tlie community in 
f>eneral, would go near, as on former occasions, 
to cost the lives of those who make their boast 
of them. At least one hypochondriac patient is 
kn(»wn to the author, who believes himself the 
victim of a gang of wdtclies, and ascribes his ill- 
ness to their charms, so that he wants nothing 
hilt an indulgent judge to awake again the old 
ideas of sorcery. 
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LETTER X. 

Other Mustic Arts independent of Witchcra ft — Astrology — 
Its JtiJhieHCe during the 16M and \lth Centuries — Jiase 
Ignorance o f those who practised it — JAUfs History of his 
IJfv and Times — Astrologer's Society — Dr Iamb — Dr 
Forman — Fjstahlishment of the Royal Society — Partridge 
~-^(\mnexion of Astrologers with Klementary Spirits — Dr 
Dun — Irish Superstition of the Banshie — Similar Su^ 
perstition in the Highlands — Brownie — Ghosts — Belief 
of Ancient Philosophers on that Subject — Knguiry into 
the resj)ect due to such Tales in Modern 7^{mes-^Bridcnvc 
of a Ghost against a Mu rdcreC’--- Ghost of Sir George 
Villiers — Story of Earl St Vincent-^of a British Gene- 
ral Officer — of an Apparition in France — of the Second 
lord Lyttdton — of Bill Jones--"of Jarvis Matcham-^ 
Ti ial of two Highlanders for the Murder of Sergeant 
Davis^ discovered by a Ghost^^Disturbances at Wood- 
slochj anno J()4<9 — Imposture called the Stochwell Ghost 
-—Similar Case in Scotland— Ghost appear iny to an Ex- 
ciseman— Story of (t Disturbed House discomrred by the 
firmness of the Proprietor— Apparition at J*fy mouth — A 
Club of Philosophers— Ghost Adventure of a Farmer— 
Trick upon a V eteran Soldier— Ghost Stories recom- 
7 nended by the Skill of the Authors who compose them— 
Mrs V’^eaVs Ghost — Dunlon's Apparition Evidence — Ef- 
fect of appropriate Scenery to encourage a tendency to Su- 
perstition— differs at distant Periods of life — Night at 
Glammis Castle about 1791— Visit to Dunvegan in 1814. 

While the vulgar endeavo.ured to obtain a 
glance into the darkness of futurity by consulting 
the witcb or fortune-teller, tbe great were sup- 
posed to have a royal path of their own, com- 
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manding a view from a loftier quarter of the same 
terra incognita. This was represented as acces- 
sible by several routes. Physiognomy, Chiro- 
mancy, and other fantastic arts of prediction, af- 
forded each its mystical assistance and guidance. 
But the road most flattering to human vanity, 
while it was at the same time most seductive to 
human credulity, was that of Astrology, the queen 
of mystic sciences, who flattered those who con- 
fided in her, that the planets and stars in their 
spheres figure forth and influence the fate of the 
creatures of mortality, and that a sage acquainted 
with her lore could predict, with some approach 
to certainty, the events of any man’s career, his 
chance of success in life or in marriage, his ad- 
vance in favour of tlie great, or answer any other 
horary questions, as they were termed, which he 
might be ar^icious to propound, provided always 
he could sii|)ply the exact moment of his birth. 
This, in the sixteenth, and greater part of the 
seventeenth centuries, was all that was necessary 
to enable the astrologer to erect a scheme of the 
position of the lieavenly bodies, which should dis- 
close the life of the interrogator, or Native, as 
he was called, with all its changes, past, present, 
and to come. 

Imagination was dazzled by a prospect so 
splendid ; and we And that, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, the cultivation of this fantastic science was 
the serious object of men whose understandings 
and acquirements admit of no question. Ba- 
con himself allowed the truth which might be 
found in a well-regulated astrology, making thus 
a distinction betwixt the art as commonly prac- 
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tised, and the manner in which it mif^ht, as he 
conceived, be made a proper use of. But a grave 
or sober use of tliis science, if even Bacon could 
liave taught such moderation, would not have 
suited tlie temper of those who, indanied by hopes 
of temporal aggrandizement, pretended to under- 
stand and explain to others the language of the 
stars. Almost all the other paths of mystic know- 
ledge led to poverty ; even the alchemist, though 
talking loud and high of the endless treasures his 
art was to produce, lived from day to day, and 
from year to year, upon hopes as unsubstantial 
as the smoke of his furnace. But the ))ursuits of 
the astrologer were such as called for instant re- 
muneration. He became rich by the eager hopes 
and fond credulity of those who consulted him, 
and that artist lived by duping others, instead of 
starving, like others, by duping himself. The 
wisest men have been cheated by the idea that 
some supernatural influence upheld and guided 
them ; and from the time of VV allenstein to that 
of Buonaparte, ambition and success have j)laced 
confidence in the species of fatalism inspired 
by a belief of the influence of their own star. 
Such being the case, the science was little pur- 
sued by those who, faithful in their renmvks and 
reports, must soon have discovered its delusive 
vanity through the splendour of its professions; 
and the place of such calm and disinterested 
pursuers of truth was occupied by a set of men 
sometimes ingenious, always, forward and assu- 
ming, whose knowledge was imposition, whose 
responses w ere, like the oracles of yore, ground- 
ed on the desire of deceit, and who, if sometimes 
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they were elevated into rank and fortune, were 
more freqiu^ntly found classed with rogues and 
vagabonds. This w’as the more apt to be the case 
that a sufficient stock of impudence, and some 
knowledge by rote of the terms of art, were all 
tile store of information necessary for establish- 
ing a conjurer. The natural consequence of the 
degraded character of the professors, was the de- 
gradation of the art itself. Lilly, who wrote the 
History of his Own Life and Times, notices in that 
curious volume tlie most distinguished persons 
of his day, who made pretensions to astrology, 
and almost without exception describes them as 
profligate, worthless, sharking chejits, abandoned 
to vice, and imposing, by the grossest frauds, 
upon the silly fools who consulted them. From 
what we learn of his own history, Lilly himself, 
a low-born ignorant man, with some gloomy 
shades of fanaticism in bis temperament, W'as suf- 
ficiently fitted to dupe others, and perhaps cheat- 
ed himself, merely by jierusing, at an advanced 
period of life, some of the astrological tracts 
devised by men of less cunning, though perhaps 
more pretence to science, than he himself might 
boast. Yet the public still continued to swal- 
low these gross impositions, though coming from 
such unworthy authority. The astrologers em- 
braced different sides of the Civil War, and the 
king on one side, with the Parliamentary lead- 
ers on the other, were both equally curious to 
know, and eager to believe, wdiat Lilly, Wharton, 
or Gadbiiry, had discovered from the iieavens, 
touching the fortune of the strife. Lilly was 
a prudent person, contriving wdth some address 
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to shift the sails of his prophetic bark, so as to 
suit the current of the time, and the gale of for- 
tune. No person could better discover from va- 
rious omens the course of Charles’s misfortunes, 
so soon as they had come to pass. In the time 
of the Commonwealth, he foresaw the perpetual 
destruction of the monarchy, and in 1060, this 
did not prevent diis foreseeing the restoration 
of King Charles II. He maintained some credit 
even among the better classes, for Aubrey and 
Ashmole both called themselves his friends, 
being persons extremely credulous doubtless re- 
specting the mystic arts. Once a-year, too, the 
astrologers had a public dinner or feast, where 
the knaves were patronized by the company of 
such fools as claimed the title of Philomaths ; 
tliat is, lovers of the niathemjitics, by which name 
were still distinguished those who encouraged the 
pursuit of mystical prescience, the most opposite 
possible to exact science. Elias Ashmole, the 
most honourable Esquire” to whom Lilly’s Life 
is dedicated, seldom failed to attend ; nay, several 
men of sense and knowledge honoured this ren- 
dezvous. Congreve s picture of a man like Fore- 
sight, the dupe of astrology and its sister arts, 
was then common in society. But the astrologers 
of the 17th century did not confine themselves to 
the stars. There was no province of fraud which 
they did not practise; they were scandalous as 
panders, and as quacks sold potions for the most 
unworthy purposes. For sucli reasons the com- 
mon people detested the astrologers of the great, 
as cordially as they did the more vulgar witches 
of their own sphere. 
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Dr Lamb, patronized by the Duke of Bnck- 
inglinm, wlio, like other overgrown favourites, 
was inclined to cherish astrology, was, in 1640, 
pulled to pieces in the city of London by tlie en- 
raged populace, and his maid-servant, thirteen 
years afterwards, hanged as a witch at Salisbury. 
In the villainous transaction of the poisoning of 
Sir Thomas Overbury, in King James's time, 
much mention was made of the art and skill of Dr 
Forman, another professor of tlie same sort with 
Lamb, who was consulted by the Countess of 
Essex on the best mode of conducting lier guilty 
intrigue with the Earl of Somerset. He was 
dead before the aftmr broke out, which might 
otherwise have cost him the gibbet, as it did all 
others concerned, with the exception only of the 
principal parties, the atrocious authors of the 
crime. When the cause was tried, some little 
puf»i)ots were produced in court, which were 
viewed by one party with horror, as representing 
the most horrid spells. It was even said that the 
devil was about to pull down the court-house on 
their being discovered. Others of the audience 
only saw in them the baby figures on which dress- 
makers then, as now, were accustomed to expose 
new fashions. 

The erection of the Royal Society, dedica- 
ted to far different purposes than the pursuits 
of astrology, had a natural operation in bringing 
the latter into disert^dit ; and although tlie cre- 
dulity of the ignorjint and uninformed continued 
to support some pretenders to that science, the 
name of Philomath assumed by these persons 
and their clients began to sink under ridicule 
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and contempt. When Sir Richard Steele set 
up the paper called the Guardian, he chose, un- 
der the title of Nestor Ironside, to assume the 
character of an astrologer, and issued predictions 
accordingly, one of whicli, announcing the death 
of a person called Partridge, once a slioeiuakcr, 
but at the time tlie conductor of an Astrological 
Almanack, led to a controversy, whicli was sup- 
ported with great huinoiir by Swift and other 
wagvS. I believe you will find that this, with 
Swift/s Klegy on the same person, is one of the 
last occasions iu which astredogy has alforded 
even a jest to the good people of Kngland. 

This dishonoured scieiici^ has some right to he 
mentioned in a Treatise on Demonology, because 
the earlier astrologers, though denying the use of 
all necromancy, that is, unlawful or black magic, 
pretended always to a correspondence with the 
various spirits of the elements, on the principles 
of tlie Rosicru<;ian philosophy. They affirmed 
they could hind to their service, and imprison 
in a ring, a miiTor, ora stone, some fairy, sylph, 
or salamander, and compel it to apjnrar when 
called, and render answers to such questions as 
the viewer should propose. It is remarkable 
that the sage himself did not pre^tend to see the 
spirit ; but the task of viewer, or reader, was in- 
trusted to a third party, a boy or girl usual iy un- 
der the years of puberty. Dr Dee, an excellent 
mathematician, had a stone of this kind, and is 
said to have been imposed upon concerning the 
spirits attached to it, their actions and answers, 
by the report of one Kelly, who acted as his 
viewer. The unfortunate Dee was ruined by his 
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associcites botli in fortune and reputation. His 
show-stone, or mirror, is still preserved, among 
otlier curiosities, in the British Museum. Some 
superstition of tlio same kind was introduced by 
the celebrated Count Cagliostro, during the course 
of the intrigue respecting the diamond necklace, 
ill which the late Marie Antoinette was so un- 
fortunate! y impl icated. 

Dismissing this general class of impostors, who 
are now seldom lieard of, we come now briefly 
to mention some lejidiiig superstitions, once, per- 
Jiaps, common to all the countries of Europe, hut 
now restricted to those which continue to bo in- 
liabited by an undisturbed and native race. Of 
these, one of the most betiutiful is the Irish fic- 
tion, wliicli assigns to certain families of ancient 
descent ami distinguished rank the privilege of 
n Baiishie, as she is called, or household fairy, 
whose office it is to appear, seemingly mourning 
while she announces the approaching death of 
some one of the destined race. The subject has 
been so lately and beautifully investigated and 
illustrated by Mr Crofton Croker and others, 
that I may dispense with being very particular 
regarding it. If I am rightly informed, the dis- 
tinction of a banshie is only allowed to families 
of the pure Milesian stock, and is never ascribed 
to any descendant of the proudest Norman or 
boldest Saxon w'ho followed the banner of Earl 
Strongbow, mncdi less to adventurers of later 
date who have obtained settlements in the Green 
Isle. 

Several families of the Highlands of Scotland 
anciently laid claim to the distinction of an atteud- 
15 
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ant spirit, who performed tlie office of ll»e Irish 
banshie. Amongst tliem, however, the functions 
of this attendant genius, whose form and appear- 
ance differed in different cases, were not Jiniit- 
ed to announcing the dissolution of those wliose 
days were numbered. Tiie Iligldanders contri- 
ved to exact from them oilier points of service, 
sometimes as warding off dangers of battle ; at 
others, as guarding and protecting the infant 
heir through the dangers of childhood ; and some- 
times as condescending to interfere even in the 
sports of the chieftain, and point out the fittest 
move to be made at chess, or the best card to be 
played at any other game. Among those sjiirits 
who have deigned to vouch their existence by 
appearance of late years, is that of an ancestor of 
the family of MacLcari of Loch buy. Before the 
death of any of his race, the phantom-chief gal- 
lops along the sea-beach, near to the castle, an- 
nouncing the event by cries and lamentations. 
The spectre is said to have rode his rounds jind 
uttered his death-cries within these few years, in 
consequence of which, the family and clan, though 
much shocked, were in no w'ay surprised, to hear, 
by next accounts, that their gallant chief was 
dead at Lisbon, where he served under Lord Wel- 
lington. 

Of a mean^ origin and occupation was the 
Scottish Brpwtiie — already mentioned, as some- 
what resembling Robin Good fellow' in the frolic- 
some days of Old England. This spirit was easily 
banished, or, as it was styled, liired away, by the 
offer of clothes ot food ; but many of the simple in- 
habitants could little see the prudence of parting 
11 
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witli such a useful domestic drudf^e, who served 
faithfully, without fee andrew'ard, food or raiment. 
Neither was it at all times safe to reject Brownie’s 
assistance. Thus, we are informed by Brand, 
that a young man in iJie Orkneys “ used to 
brew, and sometimes read upon his Bible ; to 
whom an old woman in the house said, that 
Brownie w as displeased with that book lie r€?ad 
upon, which, if he continued to do, they would 
get no more service of Brownie ; but lie being 
better instructed from that book, which was 
Browmie’s eyesore, and the object of his wrath, 
when ho brewed, w’oiild not suffer any sacrifice 
to be given to Brownie; wdiereupon the first 
and second brewings were spoilt, and for no use; 
for though the wort wrought w ell, yet in a little 
time it left off working, and grew cold ; but of 
the tliird broust, or brewing, he had ale very good, 
though he would not give any sacrifice to Brownie, 
wdth w^hom afterwards they were no more trou- 
bled.” Another story of the same kind is told of 
a lady in Uist, w ho refused, on religious grounds, 
the usual sacrifice to this domestic spirit. The 
first and second brewings failed, but the third 
succeeded ; and tlius, w hen Brownie lost the per- 
quisite to which he had been so long accustomed, 
be abandoned tbe inhospitable house, where his 
services had so long been faithfully rendered. 
The last place in the south of Scotland supposed 
to have been honoured, or benefited, by the resi^ 
dence of a Browmie, was Bodsbeck, in Moffat- 
dale, which lias been the subject of an entertain- 
ing tale by Mr James Hogg, the self- instructed 
genius of Ettrick Forestn^^, 
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These particular superstitions, however, are 
too limited, and too much obliterated from recol- 
lection, to call for special discussion. The gene- 
ral faith in fairies has already undergone our 
consideration ; hut something remains to be said 
upon another species of superstition, so general, 
that it may be called proper to mankind in every 
climate ; so deeply rooted also in human belief, 
that it is found to survive in states of society du- 
ring which all other fictions of the same order 
are entirely dismissed from influence. Mr Crabbe, 
with his usual felicity, has called the belief in 
ghosts the last lingering fiction of the brain.’* 
Nothing appears more simple at the first view 
of the subject, than that human memory should 
recall and bring back to the eye of the imagina- 
tion, in perfect similitude, even the very form 
and features of a person with whom we have been 
long conversant, or whi<‘h have been imprinted 
in our minds with indelible strength, by some 
striking circumstances touching our meeting in 
life. The son does not easily forget the aspect of 
an affectionate father ; and, for reasons opposite, 
but equally powerful, the countenance of a piur- 
dered person is engraved upon the recollection 
of his slayer. A thousand additional circum- 
stances, far too obvious to require recapitulation, 
render the supposed apparition of tlte dead the 
most ordinary spectral phenomenon which is ever 
believed to occur among the living. All that 
we have formerly said respecting supernatural ap- 
pearances in general, applies with peculiar force 
to the belief ghosts ; for whether the cause 
of delusion exists in an excited imagination or 
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a disordered organic system, it is in this way 
that it commonly exhibits itself. Hence Lucre- 
tins himself, the most absolute of sceptics, consi- 
ders the existence of ghosts, and their frequent 
apparition, as facts so undeniable, that he endea- 
vours to account for them at the expense of as- 
senting to a class of phenomena very irreconci- 
lable to his general system. As he will not allow 
of the existence of the human soul, and at the 
same time cannot venture to question the pheno- 
mena supposed to haunt the repositories of the 
dead, he is obliged to adopt the belief tliat the 
body consists of several coats like those of an 
onion, and that the outmost and thinnest, being 
detached by death, continues to wander near the 
place of sepulture, in the* exact resemblance of 
the person while alive. 

We have said there are many ghost stories 
which we do not feel at liberty to challenge as 
impostures, because we are confident that those 
who relate them on their own authority actually 
believe what they assert, and may have good rea- 
son for doing so, thougli there is no real phan- 
tom after all. We are far, therefore, from aver- 
ring that such tales are necessarily false. It is 
easy to suppose the visionary has oeen imposed 
upon by a lively dream, a waking reverie, the ex- 
citation of a powerful imagination, or the misre- 
presentation of a diseased organ of sight ; and, in 
one or other of these causes, to say nothing of a 
system of deception which may in many instances 
be probable, we apprehend a solution will be 
found for all cases of what are called real ghost 
stories. 
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In truth, the evidence with respect to such ap- 
paritions is very seldom accurately or distinctly 
tjucstioned. A supernatural tale is, in most cases, 
received as an af^reeable mode of amusing society, 
and he would be rather accounted a sturdy mo- 
ralist than an entertainingcompanion, wlio should 
employ himself in assailing its credibility. It 
would indeed be a solecism in manners, something 
like tliat of impeaching the genuine value of the 
antiauities exhibited by n good-natured collector, 
for the gratification of his guests. This difficul- 
ty will appear greater, sliould a company liave the 
rare good fortune to meet the person who himself 
witnessed the tvonders which he tells ; a well-bred 
or prudent man will, under such circumstances, 
abstain from using the rules of cross-examination 
jmictised in a court of justice; and if in any case 
he presumes to do so, he is in danger of receiving 
answers, even from the most candid and honour- 
able persons, which are rather fitted to support the 
credit of the story which they stand committed to 
maintain, than to the pure service of unadorned 
truth. The narrator is asked, for example, some 
unimportant question w’ith respect to the appari- 
tion ; ho answers it on the hasty suggestion of his 
own imagination, tinged as it is with belief of the 
general fact, and by doing so, often gives a feature 
of minute evidence which was before wanting, 
and this with perfect unconsciousness on his own 
part. It is a rare occurrence, indeed, to find an 
opportunity of dealing with airactual ghost-seer ; 
such instances, however, I have certainly my- 
self met with, and that in the case of able, wise, 
candid, and resolute persons, of whose veracity 
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I had every reason to be confident. But in such 
instances, shades of mental aberration have af- 
terwards occurred, which sufficiently accounted 
for the supposed apparitions, and will incline me 
always to feel alarmed in behalf of the continued 
liealth of a friend, who should conceive himself to 
have witnessed such a visitation. 

The nearest approximation which can be gene- 
rally made to exact evidence in this case, is the 
word of some individual who has had the story, 
it may be, from the person to whom it has hap- 
pened, but most likely from his family, or some 
friend of the family. Far more commonly, the 
narrator possesses no bettor means of knowledge 
than that of dwelling in the country where the 
thing happened, or being well acquainted with 
the outside of the mansion in the inside of which 
the ghost appeared. 

In every point, the evidence of such a second- 
hand retailer of the mystic story must fall under 
the adjudged case in an Eiiglisii court. The judge 
stopped a witness who was about to give an ac- 
count of the murder upon trial, as it was narrated 
to him by the ghost of the murdered person. 
‘‘ Hold, sir,” said his lordship; ‘‘ the ghost is an ex- 
cellent witness, and his evidence the best possible ; 
but he cannot be beard by proxy in this court. 
Summon him hither, and I’ll hear him in person ; 
but your communication is mere hearsay, which 
my office compels me to reject.” Yet it is upon the 
credit of one man, who pledges it upon that of three 
or four persons who have told it successively to 
each other, that we are often expected to believe 
an incident inconsisteut with the laws of nature, 
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however agreeable to our love of the wonderful 
and the horrible. 

In estimating the truth or falsehood of such 
stories, it is evident we can derive no proofs from 
that period of society when men affirmed boldly, 
and believed stoutly, all the wonders wdiich could 
be coined or fancied. That such stories are be- 
lieved and told by grave historians, only shows that 
the w^isest men cannot rise in all things above the 
general ignorance of their age. Upon the evidence 
of such historians, we might as w^cll believe the por- 
tents of ancient, or the miracles of modern, Rome. 
For example, w^e read in Clarendon, of the ap- 
parition of the ghost of Sir George Villiers to 
an ancient dependant. This is, no doubt, a story 
told by a grave author, at a time when such sto- 
ries were believed by all the w^orld ; but does it 
follow that our reason must acquiesce in a state- 
ment so positively contradicted by the voice of 
Nature, through all her works ? The miracle of 
raising a dead man w as positively refused by our 
Saviour to the Jews, who demanded it as a proof 
of his mission ; because they had already suf- 
ficient grounds of conviction, and, as they belie- 
ved them not, it w^as irresistibly argued by the 
Divine Person whom they tempted, that neither 
would they believe if one ai*ose from the dead. 
Shall we suppose that a miracle refused for the 
conversion of God’s chosen people, was sent on a 
vain errand, to save the life of a profligate spend- 
thrift ? I lay aside, you ohser\»e, entirely, the not 
unreasonable supposition that Towers, or what- 
ever was the ghost-seer’s name, desirous to make 
an impression upon Buckingham, as an old servant 
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of his house, might be tempted to give him his ad- 
vice, of wJiich we are not told the import, in the 
character of his father's spirit, and authenticate 
the tale by the mention of some token known to 
him as a former retainer of the family. The Duke 
was superstitious, and the ready dupe of astrologers 
and sootlisayers. The manner in which he had 
provoked the fury of the people, must have warn- 
ed every reflecting person of his approaching fate ; 
and, the age considered, it was not unnatural that a 
faithful friend should take this mode of calling his 
attention to his perilous situation. Or, if we sup- 
pose tluit the incident was not a mere pretext to 
obtain access to the Duke's ear, the messenger 
may have been imposed upon by an idle dream — 
in a word, numberless conjectures might be form- 
ed for accounting for the event in aiiatural way, the 
most extravagant of which is more probable, than 
that the laws of nature wore broken through in 
order to give a vain and fruitless warning to an 
ambitious minion. 

It is the same with all those that are called ac- 
credited ghost stories usually told at the fireside. 
They want evidence. It is true, that the general 
wish to believe, rather than pow'er of believing, 
has given some such stories a certain currency in 
society. I may mention, as one of the class of 
tales I mean, that of the late Earl St Vincent, 
who watched, with a friend, it is said, a whole 
night, in order to detect the cause of certain noc- 
turnal disturbances wdiich took place in a certain 
mansion. The house wras under lease to Mrs 
Ricketts, his sister. The result of his lordship’s 
vigil is said to have been, that he heard the noises, 
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without being able to detect the causes, and in- 
sisted on bis sister giving up the house. This is 
told as a real story, with a thousand dillerent cir- 
cumstances. But who has heard or seen an au- 
thentic account from Earl St Vincent, or from his 
“ companion of the watch,” or from his lordship’s 
sister? And as in any other case, siicli sure spe- 
cies of direct evidence would be necessary to })rove 
the facts, it seems unreasonable to believe such a 
story on slighter terms. When the particulars are 
precisely fixed and known, it might be time to en- 
quire whether Lord St Vincent, amid the other 
eminent qualities of a first-rate seaman, might not 
be in some degree tinged with their tendency to 
superstition ; and still farther, whether, having 
ascertained the existence of disturbances not im- 
mediately or easily detected, his lordship might 
not advise his sister rather to remove;, than to 
remain in a house so haunted, themgh lie might 
believe that poachers or smugglers were the 
w orst ghosts by whom it was disturbed. 

The story of two highly respectable officers in 
the British army, who are supposed to have seen 
the spectre of the brother of one of them in a hnt, 
or baiTiick, in America, is also one of those accre- 
dited ghost tales, vvliich attain a sort of brevet 
rank as true, from the mention of respectable 
names as tlie parties wdio witnessed tlie vision. 
But we are left wntlmiit a glimpse when, how, and 
in wliat terms, this story obtained its currency ; 
as also by whom, and in what muiiner, it was first 
circulated ; and among the numbers by wdiom it 
has been quoted, although all agree iu the gene- 
ral event, scarcely two, even of those w-ho pre- 
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tend to the best information, tell the story in the 
same way. 

Another such story, in which tlie name of a 
Jady of condition is made use of as having* seen 
an apparition in a country-seat in France, is so 
far better borne out than those I have mention- 
ed, that I have seen a narrative of the circum- 
stances, attestcMl by the party principally con- 
cerned. That the house was disturbed seems to 
be certain, but the <-ircumstances (thougli very re- 
markable) did not, in my mind, by any means ex- 
cJude the probability that the disturbance and ap- 
pearances wore 0(‘casione<l by the dexterous ma- 
iiag-ement of some mischievously-disposed per- 
sons. 

The remarkable circumstance of Thomas, the 
second Lord Lyttelton, prophesying his own death 
within a few minutes, upon the information of an 
apparition, has heoii always quoted as a true story. 
But of late it has been said and published, that 
the unfortunate Jiohlcman had previously deter- 
miiKul to take poison, and of course had it in his 
own power to ascertain the execution of the predic- 
tion. It was no doubt singular tliat a man, who 
meditated his exit from tlie world, should have 
chosen to play such a trick on his friends. But it 
is still more credible that a whimsical man should 
do so wild a thing, than that a messenger sliould 
he sent from the dead, to tell a libertine at what 
precise hour he should expire. 

To this list other stories of the same class might 
he added. But it is sudicient to show that such 
stories as those, having gained a certain degree of 
currency in tl)e world, and bearing creditable names 
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on tlieir front, walk througli society unchallen- 
ged, like hills through a bank, when they bear 
respectable indorsations, although, it may be, the 
signatures ai’o forged after all. There is, indeed, 
an unwillingness very closely to examine such 
subjects, for the secret fund of superstition in 
every mans bosom, is gratified by believing them 
to be true, or at least induces him to abstain from 
challenging them as false. And no doubt it must 
happen that the transpiring of incidents, in which 
men have actually seen, or conceived that they 
saw, apparitions which were invisible to others, 
contributes to the increase of such stories, — w hich 
do accordingly sometimes meet us in a shape of 
veracity difiicult to question. 

The following story was narrated to me by my 
Friend Mr William Clerk, chief clerk to the Jury 
Court, Edinburgh, w’hen he first learned it, now 
nearly thirty years ago, from a passenger in the 
mail coach. With Air Clerk's consent, I gave 
tlie story at that time to poor Mat Lewis, who 
published it w'ith a ghost-ballad wliicb be adjust- 
ed on the same theme. Erom the minuteness ol’ 
tlie original detail, however, the narrative is better 
calculated for prose tlian verse ; and more espe- 
cially, as the friend to wliom it was originally 
communicated, is one of the most accurate, in- 
telligent, and acute persons whom 1 have known 
in the course of iny life, I am willing to preserve 
the precise story in this place. 

It was about the eventful year 1800, when the 
Emperor Paul laid liis ill-judged embargo on Bri- 
tish trade, that my friend Mr William Clei’k, on 
a journey to London, found himself in company, 
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in the mail-coach, with a seafaring man of middle 
age and respectable appearance, who announced 
himself as master of a vessel in the Baltic trade, 
and a sufferer by the embargo. In tlie course of 
the desultory conversation which takes place on 
such occasions, the seaman observed, in com- 
pliance with a common superstition, “ I wish we 
may have good luck on our journey — there is a 
magpie.” — “ And why should that be unlucky?” 
said my friend. — “ I cannot tell you that,” replied 
the sailor ; “ but all the world agrees that one 
magpie bodes bad luck — two are not so bad, but 
tliree are the devil. I never saw three magpies 
but twice, and once I had near lost my vessel, and 
tlie second I fell from a horse, and M^as hurt.” 
This conversation led Mr Clerk to observe, that 
he supposed he believed also in ghosts, since he 
credited such auguries. And if 1 do,” said the 
sailor, I may have my own reasons for doing 
so and he spoke this in a deep and serious man- 
ner, implying that he felt deeply what he was 
saying. On being further urged, he confessed 
that, if he could believe his own eyes, there was 
one ghost at least which he had seen repeatedly. 
He then told his story as I now relate it. 

Our mariner had, in his youth, gone mate of a 
slave vessel from Liverpool, of wliich town he 
seemed to be a native. The captain of the vessel 
was a man of a variable temper, sometimes kind 
and courteous to his men, but subject to fits of 
humour, dislike, and passion, during which ho 
was very violent, tyrannical, and cruel. He took 
a particular dislike at one sailor aboard, an elder- 
ly man, called Bill Jones, or some such name. 
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He seldom spoke to this person without threats 
and abuse, which the old man, with the license 
which sailors take in merchant vessels, was very 
apt to return. On one occasion, Bill Jones ap- 
peared slow in getting out on the yard to hand a 
sail. The captain, according to custom, abused 
the seaman as a lubberly rascal, who got fat by 
leaving his duty to other people. The man made 
a sjiucy answer, almost amounting to mutiny, on 
which, in a towering passion, the captain ran down 
to his cabin, and returned with a blunderbuss 
loaded with slugs, with which he took deliberate 
aim at the supposed mutineer, fired, and mortally 
Mmunded him. The man was handed down from 
tlie yard, and stretched on the deck, evidently dy- 
ing. Ho fixed his eyes on the captain, and said, 
“ Sir, you have done forme, but lunll Jterer have 
you** The captain, in return, swore at him for a 
fat lubber, and said he would have him thrown 
into the slave-kettle, where tliey made food for 
the negrotis, and see how iniiidi fat he Iiad got. 
Tlie man died ; his body was actually thrown into 
the slave-kettle, and the narrator observed, with a 
naivete which confirmed the extent of his own 
belief in the truth of what he told, “ There was 
not inucli fat about him after all.” 

The captain told the crew they must keep ab- 
solute silence on the subject of what hail passed ; 
and as the mate was not willing to give an ex- 
plicit and absolute promise, be ordered him to 
be confined below. After a* day or two, he 
came to the mate, and demanded if he had an 
intention to deliver him up for trial when the 
vessel got home. The mate, who was tired of 
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i^Iose confincm(!nt in that sultry climate, spoke 
liis commander fair, and obtained liis liberty. 
Wdien be mingled among tbe crew once more, he 
found them impressed Avitli the idea, not unna- 
tural in tlieir situation, that the ghost of the dead 
man aj>[)eared among them when they had a spell 
of duty, especially if a sail was to be handed, on 
Avhi(h occasion the spectre sure to be out 
n[»on the yard before any of the crew. The nar- 
rator liad seen this apparition himself repeatedly 
— he believed the captain saw it also, but he took 
no notice of it for some time, and the crew, terri- 
fied at the violent temper of the man, dared not 
call his attention to it. Thus, tliey held on their 
course homeward, with great fear and anxiety. 
At length tlie captain invited the mate, who 
was noAv in a sort of favour, to go down to tlie 
cabin and take a glass of grog with liim. In this 
interview, he assumed a very grave and anxious 
aspect. I need not tell yon, Jack,” he said, 
“ what sort of Inind we have got on board M’ith 
ns — He told me he Avould never leave me, and 
lie has kept his Avord — You only see him noAv 
and then, but he is always by my side, and ne\"er 
out of my siglit. At this very moment I see him 
— J am determined to bear it no longer, and I 
have resolved to leave yon,” 

The mate replied, that his leaving the vessel 
while out of the sight of any land Avas impossible. 
He advised, that if the captain apprehended any 
bad consequences from what had happened, lie 
should run for the west of France or Ireland, and 
there go ashore, and leave him, the mate, to carry 
the vessel into Liverpool, The captain only shook 
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his bead gloomily, and reiterated his determina> 
tion to leave the sliip. At this moment, the mate 
was called to the deck for some purpose or other, 
and the instant he got up the companion-ladder, 
he heard a splash in the water, and looking over 
the ship’s side, saw that the captain had tlirown 
himself into the sea from the quarter-gallery, and 
was running astern at the rate of six knots an 
hour. When just about to sink, he seemed to 
make a last exertion, sprung half out of the water, 
and clasped his hands towards the mate, calling, 

“ By , Bill is with me now !” and then sunk, 

to be seen no more. 

After hearing this singular story, Mr Clerk 
asked some questions about the captain, and whe- 
ther liis companion considered him as at all times 
rational. The sailor seemed struck with the ques- 
tion, and answered, after a moment’s delay, that 
in general he conversationed loell enough. 

It would have been desirable to have been able 
to ascertain how far this extraordinary tale was 
founded on fact ; but want of time, and other 
circumstances, prevented Mr Clerk from learn- 
ing the names and dates, that might, to a certain 
degree, have verified the events. Granting the 
murder to have taken place, and the tale to have 
been truly told, there was nothing more likely to 
arise among the ship's company than the belief 
in the apparition ; as the captain was a man of a 
passionate and irritable disposition, it was nowise 
improbable that he, the victim of remorse, should 
participate in the horrible visions of those less 
concerned, especially as he was compelled to avoid 
communicating his sentiments with any one else ; 
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and tlie catastrophe would in such a case be but 
the natural consequence of that superstitious re- 
morse, which has conducted so many criminals to 
suicide or the gallows. If the fellow-traveller of 
Mr Clerk be not allowed this degree of credit, 
he must at least be admitted to have displayed a 
singular talent for the composition of the horrible 
in fiction. The tale, properly detailed, might have 
made the fortune of a romancer. 

I cannot forbear giving you, as congenial to 
this story, another instance of a guilt-formed 
phantom, which made considerable noise about 
twenty years ago or more. 1 am, 1 think, toler- 
ably correct in the details, though 1 have lost the 
account of the trial. Jarvis Matcham — such, if I 
am not mistaken, was the name of my hero — was 
pay-sergeant in a regiment, where he was so highly 
esteemed as a steady and accurate man, that he 
was permitted opjiortunity to embezzle aconsider- 
able part of the money lodged in his hands for 
pay of soldiers, bounty of recruits, then a large 
sum, and other charges which fell within his duty. 
He was summoned to join his regiment from a 
town where he had been on the recruiting service, 
and this perhaps under some shade of suspicion. 
Matcham perceived discovery was at hand, and 
would have deserted, had it not been for the pre- 
sence of a little drummer lad, who was the only 
one of his party appointed to attend him. In the 
desperation of his crime, he resolved to murder 
the poor boy, and avail himself of some balance 
of money to make his escape. He meditated this 
wickedness the more readily, that the drummer, 
he thought, had been put as a spy on him. He 
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perpetrated his crime, and, changing’ his dress 
after the deed was done, made a long walk across 
the country to an inn on the Portsmouth road, 
where he lialted, and went to bed, desiring to be 
called when the first Portsmouth coach came. 
The waiter summoned him accordingly; buthnig 
.after remembered, tliat when he shook the guest 
by the shoulder, his first words as he awoke were, 
“ Aly God ! 1 did not kill him.” 

AJatcliam went to the seaport by tlio coach, and 
instantly entered as an able-hodied landsman or 
marine, I know not wliich. Ilis sobriety and at« 
tention to duty gained him the same good opitiuni 
of the officers in his new service which he had en- 
joyed in the army. Me was afloat for several 
years, and behaved remarkably well in some ac- 
tions. At length the vessel came into Plymouth, 
was paid off, and some of the crew, amongst whom 
was ifarvis Alatcliam, were dismissed as too old 
for service. He and another seaman resolved to 
walk to towm, and took the route by Salisbury. 
It was when witlun two or three miles of this 
celebrated city, that tliey were overtaken by a 
tempest so sudden, and accompanied with sucJi 
vivid lightning, and thunder so dreadfully loud, 
that the obdurate conscience of the old sinner 
began to be awakened. He expressed more ter- 
ror than seemed natural for one who was fami- 
liar wdth the w'ar of elements, and began to look 
and talk so wildly, that his companion became 
aw^are that something more than usual was the 
matter. At length Matcham complained to his 
companion that the stones rose from the road 
and flew after him. He desired the man to 
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walk on the other side of the highway, to see 
if they would follow him when he was alone. 
The sailor complied, and Jarvis Matcham com- 
])lained that the stones still flew after him, and 
did not pursue the other. But what is worse,” 
lie added, coming up to his cofiipanion, and whis- 
pering, witli a lone of mystery and fear, “ who 
is lluit little drummer hoy, and what biisHuess has 
he to i’ollow us so closely ?’' — ‘‘ I can see no one,” 
answered the seaman, infected by the supersti- 
tion of his associate. ‘‘ What ! not see that little 
boy M'ith the bloody pantaloons I ’ exclaimed the 
secret murden'r, so much to the terror of his 
comradi!, that ho conjured him, if ho had any 
thing on his mind, to make a clear conscience as far 
as confession could do it. The criminal fetched a 
deep groan, and declared that he was unable long- 
er to endure the life wdiicii he had led for years. 
Jle then confessed the murder of the drummer, 
and added, that as a considerable reward ha<l 
been olVere<l, he wished his comrade to deliver 
him up to the magistrates of Salisbury, as lie 
Avoulddesire a shipmate to profit by his fate, which 
he was now convinced was inevitable. Having 
overcome his friend's objections to this mode of 
proceeding, Jarvis Matcham was surrendered to 
justice accordingly, and made a full confession 
of his guilt. But before the trial the love of life 
returned. The prisoner denied his confession, 
and pleaded Not Guilty. By this time, however, 
lull evidence had been procured from other quar- 
ters. Witnesses a])peared from his former regi- 
ment to prove his identity with the murderer and 
deserter, and the w^aiter remembered the omin- 
2 A 
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ous words wliich he had spoken when he awoke 
him to join the Portsmouth coach. Jarvis Match- 
!im was found g^uilty, and executed. When his 
last cliancc of life was over, he returned to liis 
confession, and with his dying breatli averred, and 
truly, as lie thought, the truth of the vision on 
Salisbury plain. Similar stories migiit be pro- 
duced, showing plainly that, under the direction 
of IJeaven, the influence of superstitious fear may 
be the appointed means of bringing the criminal 
to repentance for his own sake, and to punishment 
for the advantage of society. 

Cases of this kind are numerous, and easily 
imagined, so I shall dwell on them no further ; 
but rather advert to at least an equally abun- 
dant class of ghost stories, in which th(5 appari- 
tion is pleased not to torment the actual mur- 
derer, but proceeds in a very circuitous manner, 
acquainting some stranger or ignorant old wo- 
man with the particulars of his fate, who, though 
perhaps unacquainted with all tlie parties, is di- 
rected by the phantom to lay the ilutts before a 
magistrate. In this respect, we must certainly 
allow that ghosts have, as we are informed by the 
facetious Captain Grose, forms and customs pe- 
culiar to themselves. 

There would be no edification, and little amuse- 
ment, in treating of clumsy deceptions of this 
kind, where the grossness of the imposture de- 
tects itself. But occasionally cases occur like the 
following, with respect to which it is more diffi- 
cult, to use James Boswell’s phrase, “ to know 
what to thinks- 

Upon the 10th of June, 1754', Duncan Terig, 
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alim Clark, and Alexander Bain MacDonald, tiro 
Highlanders, were tried before the Court of Jus- 
ticiary, Edinburgh, for the murder of Arthur Da- 
vis, sergeant in Guise's regiment, on the S^Stli Sep- 
ternher, 1749. The accident happened not Jong 
after the civil war, the embers of which were stiJl 
retiking, so there existed too many reasons on ac- 
count of which an English soldier, straggling far 
from assistance, miglit be privately cut off by the 
inliahitanfcs of these wilds. It appears that Ser- 
geant Davis was amissing for years, without any 
certainty as to liis fate. At lengtli, an account of 
the murder appeared from the evidence of one 
Alexander MaePherson, (a Highlander, speaking 
no language but Gaelic, and sworn by an interpret- 
er,) who gave the following extraordinary acconnt 
of his cause of knowledge: — He was, he said, in 
bed ill his cottage, when an apparition came to his 
bedside, and commanded him to rise and follow 
him out of doors. Believing his visitor to be one 
Farquharson, a neighbour and friend, the witness 
did as he was hid ; and Mdieii they were without 
the cottage, tlie ap[»earance told the witness he 
was the ghost of Sergeant Davis, and requested 
him to go and bury his mortal remains, which 
lay concealed in a place lie pointed out, in a moor- 
land tract called the hill of Christie. He desired 
him to take Farquharson with him as an assist- 
ant. Next day tlie witness went to the place 
specified, and there found the bones of a human 
body miicli decayed. The witness did not at that 
time bury the bones so found, in consequence of 
which negligence the sergeant’s ghost again ap- 
peared to him, upbraiding him with his breach of 
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promise. On this occasion the Hvitness asked the 
ghost who were the murderers, and received for 
answer that he had been slain by the prisoners at 
the bar. The witness, after tliis second visita- 
tion, called the assistance of Fanpiharson, and 
buried the body. 

Farquharson was broiiglit in evidence, to prove 
that the preceding witness, MaePherson, had 
called him to the burial of the bones, and told 
him the same story which he repeated in court. 
Isabel MacI Jardie, a person Avho slept in one of 
the betls which run along the wall in an ordinary 
llighhiiul hut, declared, that upon the night when 
IMacPherson said he saw the ghost, she saw a 
naked man enter the house, and go towards Mac- 
Pherson’s bed. 

Yet though the supernatural incident was thus 
fortified, and although there were other strong 
presumptions against the prisoners, the story of 
the apparition threw an air of ridicule on the vvlnde 
evidence for the prosecution. It was followed 
up by the counsel for the ])risoners asking, in 
the cross-examination of MaePherson, “ What 
language did the ghost speak in The witness, 
who was himself* ignorant of English, replied, 
‘‘ As good Gaelic as I ever heard in Lochaber.’' 
— Pretty well for the ghost of an English 
sergeant,’' answered the counsel. The iriferimce 
was rather smart and plausible than sound, for, 
the apparition of the ghost being admitted, we 
know too little of the other \t^orld to judge whe- 
ther all languages may not be alike familiar to 
those who belong to it. It imposed, however, 
on the jury, who found the accused parties Not 
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Guilty? nllhou^liitlieir counsel and solicitor, and 
most of the court, were satisfied of their ha- 
ving conniiitted the murder. In this case, the 
interference of the ghost seems to liave rather irn- 
])eded tlie vengeance which it was douhtless the 
murdered sergeant’s desire to obtain. Yet there 
may he various modes of explaining this myste- 
rious story, of which the following conjecture 
may pass i'ur oue. 

The reader may suppose that IVIacPlierson was 
privy to the fact of tlie murder, perhaj)s as an 
accompli(a\ or otherwise, and may also suppose, 
that from motives of remorse for the action, i>r 
of enmity to those who had committed it, lie en- 
tertained a wish to bring tliem to justi(;e. But 
through the whole ilighhands there is no cha- 
racter more detestable tlian that of an informer, 
or one who takes what is called Tascal-money, 
or reward for discovtuy of crimes. To have in- 
formed against Terig and MacDonald might luive 
<a>st MacJNierson his life ; and it is far from being 
impossiide, that he had recourse to the story ot 
the ghost, knowing well that his superstitions 
countrymen would panlon his communicating 
the com mission intrusted to him by a being from 
the other w orld, although he might probably have 
boon murdered, if his delation of the crime had 
been supj>osed voluntary. This explanation, iii 
exact conformity with the sentiments of the 
Highlanders on such subjects, wmuld reduce the 
whole story to a stroke of address on the part of 
the witness. 

It is therefore of the last consequence, in con- 
sidering the truth of stories of ghosts and appa- 
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ritions, to consider the possibility of wilful de- 
ception, whether on the part of those who are 
agents in the supposed disturbances, or the au- 
thor of the legend. We shall separately notu e 
an instance or two of either kind. 

The most celebrated instance in which human 
agency was used to copy the disturbances im- 
puted to supiirnatural beings, refers to the an- 
cient palace of Woodstock, when the Commis- 
sioners of the Long Parliament came down to 
dispark what liad been lately a royal residence. 
Tile Commissioners arrived at Woodstock 13th 
October, 1()49, determined to wipe away the 
memory of all tliat connected itself with the re- 
collection of monareby in Kngland. But, in the 
course of their progress, they were encountered 
by obstacles wliich appai’cntly came from the next 
world. Their bedchambers were infested with 
visits of a thing resembling a dog, but which 
came and passed as mere earthly dogs cannot do. 
Logs of wood, the remains of a very large tree 
called tile King’s Oak, which they had s])linter- 
ed into billets for burning, were tossed through 
the house, and the chairs displaced and sliuflled 
about. While they were in bed, the feet of their 
couches were lifted higher than their heads, and 
then dropjied with violence. Trenchers “ with- 
out a Mush” flew at their heads, of free will. 
Thunder and lightning came next, which were 
set down to the same cause. Spectres made their 
appearance, as they thought, in different shapes, 
and one of the party saw the apparition of a hoof^ 
which kicked a candlestick and lighted candle 
into the middle of the room, and then politely 
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scratched on tlie ^ed snuff to extingnisli it. Other 
and worse tricks were practised on the astonished 
CoinmissioTiers, who, considering that all the 
fiends of htdl were let loose upon them, retreated 
from Woodstock without completing an errand, 
which was, in their opinion, impeded by infernal 
powers, though the opposition offered was rather 
of a playful and malicious, than of a dangerous 
cast. 

The whole matter was, after the Restoration, 
discovered to be the trick of one of their own 
party, wlio had attended the Commissioners as 
a clerk, under the name of Giles Sharp. This 
man, whose real name wjis Joseph Collins of 
Oxford, calhid w{is a concealed loyal- 

ist, and well acfpiainted with the old mansion of 
Woodstock, where he had been brought up be- 
fore the Civil War. Being i bold, active, spirited 
man, Joe availed liimself of bis local knowledge 
of trap-doors and private passages, so as to favour 
the tricks wliich lie played off u 2 )on his masters 
by aid of his fellow-domestics. The Commis- 
sioners’ personal reliance on him made his task 
the more easy, and it was all along remarked, 
that trusty Giles Sliarp saw tlie most extraordi- 
nary sights and visions among the whole party. 
The unearthly terrors experienced by the Com- 
missioners are detailed with due gravity by Sin- 
chair, and also, I think, by Dr PJott, But al- 
though the detection, or explanation of the real 
history of the Woodstock demons, lias also been 
published, and I have myself seen it, 1 have at 
this time forgotten whether it exists in a separate 
collection, or where it is to be looked for. 
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Similar disturbances Jiavc borfi often experien- 
ced, while it was the custom to believe in and 
dread sucli frolics of tlie invisible world, and 
under circumstances which induce us to wonder, 
])Otli at the extreme trouble taken by the agents 
in these impostures, and the slight motives from 
winch they have been induced to do much wan- 
ton mischief. Still greater is our modern surprise 
at the appareiitly simple means by which terror has 
I)(*eu excited to so general an extent, that even 
the wiscist and most prudent have not escaped its 
contagious influence. 

On the first point, I am afraid thej’e can ho no 
heUer reason assigned than the conscious pride 
of superiority, wliich induces the human heing in 
all cases to enjoy and practise every nuians of em- 
ploying an influence over his fellow mortals ; to 
which we may safely add, that general love of 
t(»rme,nting, as common to our race, as to that 
noble niimick of humanity, the monkey. To this 
is owing the delight with whicli every school- 
boy anticipates the effects of throwing a stone 
into a glass shop ; and to this we must also as- 
< ribo the otherwise iinaccouiitahle pleasure which 
individuals have taken in practising the tricksy 
pranks of a goblin, and filiing a household, or 
neighbourhood, with anxiety and dismay, w’ith 
little gratification t(» themselves besides the con- 
sciousness of dexterity if they remain undisco- 
vered, and wdth the risk of loss of cliaracter, and 
punishment, should the imposture be found out. 

In the year 1772, a train of transactions com- 
mencing upon Twuilfth Day, threw the utmost 
consternation into the village of Stockw^ell, near 
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London, iind Depressed upon some of its iri- 
luibitants the inevitable belief tliat tli(‘y were 
prodneod by invisible agents. The plates, dishes, 
china, and glass-ware, and small movables of 
every kind, contained in the house of Mrs Gold- 
ing, an elderly lady, seemed suddenly to become 
animate*!, shiftcal their places, flew through the 
room, and were broken to pieces. The particulars 
<»f this commotion were as curious, as the loss and 
damage occasioned in this extraordinary manner 
were alarming and intolerable. Amidst this com- 
bustion, a young woman, Mrs Golding’s maid, 
named Anne llolnnson, was w^alking hackw^ards 
and forwards, nor could she be prevailed on to sit 
down for a moment, excepting wdiile the family 
were at prayers, during which time no disturbance 
liappened. This Anne Robinson had been but a 
few days in the old lady’s 'jcrvice, and it was re- 
markable that she endured with gi’cat composure 
the extraordinary display which others beheld 
with terror, and coolly advised her mistress not 
to he alarmed or uneasy, as these things could 
not ho helped. This excited an idea that she had 
some reason for being so composed, not incon- 
sistent with a degree of connexion with what was 
going forward. Tlie afflicted Mrs Golding, as she 
might he well termed, considering such a commo- 
tion and demolition among her goods and chattels, 
invited neighbours to stay in her house, but they 
soon became unable to bear the sight of these 
supernatural proceedings, whicli w'ent so far, that 
not above two cups and saucers remained out of 
a valuable set of china. She next abandoned htw 
dwelling, and took refuge with a neighbour, but, 
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finding Lis movables were seizoS wltli tbe same 
sort of St V’^itiis's dance, her landlord reluctantly 
refused to shelter any longer a woman who seem- 
ed to be persecuted by so strange a subject of 
vexation. Mrs Golding’s suspicions against Anne 
Robinson now gaining ground, she dismissed her 
maid, and the hubbub among her movables ceased 
at once and for ever. 

This circumstance of itself indicates that Anno 
Robinson w^as the cause of these extraordinary 
disturbances, as lias been since more completely 
ascertained by a Mr Rrayficld, who jjcrsiiaded 
Anne, long after the events had happened, to 
make him her confident. There was a love story 
connected wdth the case, in wdiich the only magic 
was tlie dexterity of Anne Robinson, and the sim- 
plicity of the spectators. She had fixed long 
horse hairs to some of the crockery, and placed 
wires under others, by wdiich she could throw 
them dow n w ithout touching them. Other things 
she dexterously threw about, which the specta- 
tors, who did not w^atch her motions, imputed to 
invisible agency. At times, when the family 
were absent, she loosened the hold of the strings 
by which the hams, bacon, and similar articles 
were suspended, so that they fell on the slightest 
motion. She employed some simple chemical 
secrets ; and, delighted w^ith the success of her 
pranks, pushed them farther than she at first in- 
tended. Snell was the solution, of the whole mys- 
tery, which, known by the name of the Stock- 
well ghost, terrified many 'well-rneaiiing persons, 
and had been nearly as famous as that of Cock- 
lane, which may be hinted at as another impos- 
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ture of the same; kind. 8o many and wonderful 
are the appearances described, that, when I first 
met with the original publication, 1 was strongly 
impressed with the belief that the narrative was 
like some of Swift’s advertisements, a jocular ex- 
periment upon the credulity of the public. But 
it was certainly published honafida, and Mr Hone, 
on the authority of Mr Brayfield, has since fully 
explained the wonder.^^ 

Many such impositions have been detected, 
and many others have been successfully conceal- 
ed ; but to know what has been discovered in 
many instances, gives us the assurance of the 
ruling cause in all. I remember a scene of the 
kind attempted to be got up near Edinburgh, 
but detected at once by a sheriff’s officer, a sort 
of persons whose habits of incredulity and suspi- 
cious observation render tliem very dangerous 
spectators on such occasions. The late excellent 
Mr Walker, minister at Dunottar, in the Mearns, 
gave me a curious account of an imposture of 
tliis kind, practised by a young country girl, who 
was surprisingly cpiick at throwing stones, turf, 
and other missiles, with such dexterity, that it 
was for a long time impossible to ascertain her 
agency in the disturbances of which she was the 
sole cause. 

The belief of the spectators that such scenes of 
disturbance arise from invisible beings, will ap- 
pear less surprising, if we consider the common 
feats of juggh^s, or professors of legerdemain, 
and recollect that it is only the frequent exhibi- 


* See Hone's Every-Day Book, p, 6*^. 
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lion of such powers which recoiuiih'S us to tliein 
as matters of course, although they iiro wonders 
at wliich, ill our fathers’ time, lueu would have 
cried out either sorcery or luiraelcs. The spec- 
tator also, who has been himself duped, makes 
no very respi^ctahlc appearance when conviittcd 
of Ids error ; and tlieuce, if too eaudid to add to 
the evidence of supernatural agency, is yet un- 
willing to stand convicted, by cross-examination, 
of having been imposed on, and unconsciously 
becomes disposed rather to colour more biglily 
than the triitli, tliaii acquiesce in an explanation 
resting on his having been too hasty a believer. 
Very often_, too, the detection depends upon the 
comhiiialion of certain circumstances, which, a[)- 
prehended, necessarily explain tlie wliole story. 

For exam[)le, I once heard a sensible and in- 
telligent friend in company, express himself con- 
vinced of the truth of a wonderful story told Idm 
by an intelligent and bold man, about an appari- 
tion. The scene lay in an ancient castle on the 
coast of Morven, or the Isle of Mull, where tlio 
ghost-seer chanced to be resident. He was given 
to understand by the family, when betaking iiim- 
solf to rest, that the chamber in which be slept 
was occasionally disquieted by supernatural ap- 
pearances. Being at that time no believer in such 
stories, be attended little to this hint, until the 
witching hour of night, when he was awakened 
from a dead sleep by the pressure of a Imman 
hand on his body. He looked up at the figure of 
a tall Highlander in the antique and picturesque 
dress of his country, only that his brows were 
bound with a bloody bandage. Struck with sudden 
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and extreme fear, lie was willing to Lave sprung 
irom bed, but the spectre stood before liim in 
the bright moonlight, its one arm extended, so as 
to master him if be attempted to rise ; the other 
hand held up in a warning and grave posture, as 
menacing the fiowlander if he should attempt to 
(|uit his recumbent posture. Thus he lay in mor- 
tal agony for more than an hour, after which it 
jileased the spectre of ancient days to leave him 
to more sound repose. So singular a story had 
on its side the usual number of votes from the 
company, till, upon cross-examination, it was ex- 
plained that the principal j)erson concerned was 
an exciseman ; after which ecldircisscnmit, the 
same explanation struck all present, viz., that 
the Highlanders of the mansion had chosen to de- 
tain the exciseman by the apparition of an ancient 
heroic ghost, in order to disguise from his vigi- 
lance the removal of certain modern enough spi» 
rits, which his duty might have called upon him 
to seize. Here a single circumstance explained 
the whole ghost story. 

At other times it happens that the meanness 
and trifling nature of a cause not very obvious to 
observation, lias occasioned it to be entirely over- 
looked, even on account of that very meanness, 
since no one is willing to acknowledge that he has 
been alarmed by a cause of little consequence, and 
whiclrhe would be ashamed of mentioning. An 
incident of this sort happened to a gentleman of 
birth and distinction, who is well known in the 
political world, and was detected by the precision 
of bis observation. Shortly after he succeeded 
to his estate and title, there was a rumour among 
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his servants concerning a strange noise heard in 
tlie faniily-nitinsion at night, the cause of ndiich 
they had found it impossible to trace. The gen- 
tleman resolved to watch himself, with a domes- 
tic who had grown old in the family, and who 
liad begun to murmur strange things concerning 
the knocking having followed so dose upon the 
death of his old master. They w atched until the 
noise w'as heard, which they listened to w ith tliat 
strange uncertainty attending midnight sounds, 
wdiich prevents the hearcns from immediately 
tracing them to the spot w here tliey arise, wdiile 
the silence of tlie night generally occUvsions the 
imputing to them more than the diuis ini])ortance 
which they would receive, il‘ mingled with the 
usual noises of daylight. At length the gentle- 
man and liis servant traced tlie sonnds which they 
had repeatedly heard, to a small store-room used 
as a place for keeping provisions of various kinds 
for the family, of which the old hntler had the 
key. They entered this place, and rmnained 
there for some time, without hearing tlie noises 
wdiich tliey had traced thither; at length the sound 
was heard, but much low^er than it had formerly 
seemed to be^ w hile acted upon at a distance by 
the imagination of the hearers. The cause w as 
immediately discovered. A rat caught in an old- 
fashioned trap had occasioned this tumult, by its 
efforts to escape^ in which it was able to raise 
the trap-door of its prison to a certain height, but 
was then obliged to drop it. The noise of the 
fall resounding thfougli the house, had occasion- 
ed the disturbance which, but for the cool inves- 
tigation of the proprietor, might easily have 
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established an accredited ghost story. The cir- 
cumstance was told me by the gentleman to whom 
it happened. 

There are other occasions in which the ghost 
story is rendered credible by some remarkable 
combination of circumstances very unlikely to 
hiivt‘ happened, and w hich no one could have sup- 
p(»sed, nnbiss some particular fortune occasioned 
a discovery. 

An apj)arition which took place at Plymouth 
is well known, biit it lias been differently related ; 
and lia\ ijig some n*ason to think the following 
(idition correct, it an incident so much to my 
purpose, tlial yon tnnsl pardon. i(s insertion. 

A club of persons connected witli science and 
iiu rainre, u as fornic‘<l at tlie i^reai sea* town we 
have named, during tin* summer months, the so- 
eiety met in a cavt‘ by the a-slion^ ; tinring those 
of antninn and winter, they convened wdthin the 
premises of a tavern, but, for tlie sake of privacy, 
had their Jiieetings in a summer-house situated 
m the garden, at a distance from tlie main build- 
ng. »Sonie of the members to whom the position 
of their ow n dwelliiigs rendered this convemient, 
f:ad a pass ki*y to the garden-door, by which they 
could tmitir the garden and reach the summer- 
lioiise without tlie publicity or trouble of passing 
tlirougli the open tavern. It was the rule of this 
club that its members presided alternately. On 
one occasion, in the wdnter, the president of the 
evening elianced to be very ill ; indeed, was report- 
ed to been his death-bed. The club met as usual, 
aud, from a seutimeiit of respect, left vacant the 
chair which ought to have been occupied by him, if 
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in li is usual health; for the same reason, tlie conver- 
sation turned upon the absent geiitleman’s talents, 
and the loss expected to tlie society by his death. 
While they were upon this iiielaiiclioly theme, 
the door suddenly opened, and the appearance of 
the picsident entered the room. He wore a wliite 
wrapper, a nightcap round his brow, the ap})ear- 
ance of which was that of death itself. Ho stalk- 
ed into the room with unusual gravity, took the 
vacant place of <!eremony, lifted the empty glass 
which stood before him, bowe<l arouml, and put 
it to his lips ; then replaced it on the table, and 
stalked out of the room as silent as he had 
entered it. The company remained deeply a]»- 
palled ; at length, after many ohsor vat ions on 
the strangeness of what they had seen, they las 
solved to dispatch two of their mimher as ambas- 
sadors, to see how it fared with the president, 
who had thus strangely appeared among^ them. 
Tliey went, and returned with tlie frightful in- 
telligence, that the friend, after whom they had 
enquired, was that evening deceased. 

llio astonished party then resolved that they 
would remain absolutely silent respecting tlauvon- 
dorful sigJit which they had seen. Their habits 
were too philosophical to permit them to believe 
that they had actually seen tlie gliost of their de- 
ceased brother, and at the same time they were 
too wise men, to wish to confirm the superstition 
of the vulgar, by what might seem indubitable 
evidence of a Tlie affair was therefore kept 

a strict secret,! alt hough, as usual, some dubious 
rumours of the tale found their way to the public. 
Several years afterwards, an old woman who had 
7 
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long filled the jjlace of a sick-iiurse, was taken 
very ill, and on 'her death-bed M^as attended by a 
medical member of the philosophical club. To 
Jjini, with many expressions of regret, she ac- 
knowledgtul that she had long before attended Mr 

, rianiing the president, wliose appearance 

had surprised the club so strangely, and that she 
felt distress of conscience on account of tlic man- 
ner ill wiiicli lie died. She said, that as his ma- 
lady was attended by light-headedness, she had 
been directed to keep a close watcli upon him 
during his illness. Unliappily she slept, and du- 
ring her sleep the patient had awaked, and left 
the apartment. When, on her own awaking, she 
foumi the bed empty and the patient gone, she 
forthwith hurried out of the house to seek him, 
and met him in the act of returning. She got him, 
she said, replaced in bed, but it was only to die 
there. She added, to convince her hearer of the 
trntli of what she said, that immediately after 
the poor gentleman expired, a deputation of two 
members from the club came to enquire after 
their president’s health, and received for answer 
that he was already dead. This confession ex- 
plained the whole matter. The delirious patient 
had very naturally taken the road to the club, 
from some recollections of his duty of the night. 
In approaching and retiring from the apartment, 
he had used one of the pass-keys already men- 
tioned, which made his way shorter. On the 
other hand, the gentlemen sent to enquire after 
his health had reached his lodging by a more cir- 
cuitous road ; and thus there had been time for 
him to return to what proved his death-bed, long 

2 B 
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before tlicy reached Ins clifirnber. The philoso- 
phical w itnesses of this strange scene, were now 
as anxious to spread the story as tliey liad for- 
merly been to conceal it, since it showed in what 
a reinaikable manner men’s eyes miglit turn trai- 
tors to them, and impress them witll ideas far 
dilferent from the truth. 

Another occurrence of the same kind, altliough 
scarcely so striking in its circumstances, was yet 
one wliicli, had it remained unexplained, might 
have passed us an indubitable instance of a super- 
natural af>paritioii, 

A Teviotdale farmer was riding from a fair, at 
wliicb he had indulged himself witli John Ihir- 
leycorn, but not to that extent of defying goblins 
which it inspired into the gallant Tam O’Shanier. 
Ho was pondering with some aiixi(‘ty upon tlie 
dangers of travelling alone on a solitary road, 
which passed the corner of a churchyard, now 
near at hand, when he saw before him, in the 
moonliglit, a pale female form standing upon the 
very wall which surrounded the cemetery. Tlie 
road was very Jiarrow, with no opporlunily of 
giving the apparent phantom what seamen call 
a wide birth. It was, however, the only path 
wJiich led to the rider’s home, wlio tlierefore re- 
solved, at all risks, to pass the apparition, lie 
accordingly approached, as slowly as possible, the 
spot whore the spectre stood, while the ligiire re- 
mained, now perfectly still and silent, now brand- 
ishing its arms, and gibbering to the moon. W lien 
the farmer caiiiwiM,<jlose to the spot, he dashed in 
the spurs, amf sot the horse off upon a gallop ; but 
the spectre did not miss its opportunity* As 
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h(* passed the corner where slie Avas perched, she 
contrived to drop behind the horseman, and seize 
him round the waist; a rnanoiuvre wliich greatly 
incr(‘ased the speed oF th(‘ horse, and the terror 
of* tlie rid(‘r ; For the hand oF her who sat behind 
him, when pre>^sed upon his, Fcdt as cold as that 
of* a corpse. At his own house at length he ar- 
rived, and hid the servants who came to attend 
hini, Tak ail* the ghaist ! ' They took oli’ accord- 
ingly a female in wdiite, and the poor farmer 
himself was conveyt^d to bed, where he lay strug- 
gling for weeks with a strong nervous fever. 
The female was found to he a maniac, Avho had 
been left a widow very suddenly by an affectionate 
husband, and the nature and cause of her inakady 
induced her, Avhen she could make her escape, to 
wander to the cJiurcJiyard, where she sometimes 
wildly w(*pt over his grave, and sometimes stand- 
ing on the corner of the churchyard wall, looked 
out, and mistook every stranger on horseback for 
t!ie husband she had lost. IF this woman, which 
was very possible, bad dropt From the horse un- 
observed by him Avboin she had made her invo- 
luntary coinpaiiioii, it would have been very hard 
to have convinced the honest Farmer that lie had 
not actually perFormed part oF his journey with 
a ghost behind him. 

There is also a large class oF stories oF this sort, 
Avhere various secrets of* Chemistry, oF Acous- 
tics, Ventriloquism, or other arts, have been ei- 
ther employed to dupe the spectators, or have 
tended to do so through mere accident and coin- 
cidence. OF tlu^e it is scarce necessary to quote 
instances ; but the fulloAving may be told as a 
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luio recountod a forcig^n n()l)li!iuun, kno^^'n to 
me nearly thirty years ago, wliose life, lost in tlie 
service of his sovereign, proved too short for his 
friends and his native land. 

At a certain old castle on the confines of Hun- 
gary, the lord to whom it ht;longed had deter- 
mined upon giving an entertainment worthy of his 
own rank, and of the magnificence of tlie antique 
mansion which he inhabit ed. The guests of course 
w<‘re numerous, and among them was a veteran 
(►fiicer of Hussars, remarkable for his bravery. 
Wlien tlie arrangements for the night were made, 
this officer was informed that there would be dif- 
ficulty in accommodating the company in the 
castle, large as it was, unless some one would 
take the risk of sleeping in a room sujiposed to 
be haunted ; and that as he was known to be 
above such jirejudices, the apartment was, in the 
first place, proposed for his occupation, as the 
pcu’son least likely to suffer a bad night’s rest 
from such a cause. The Major thankfully ac- 
cejited the preference, and having shared the fes- 
tivity of the evening, retired after midnight, ha- 
ving denounced vengeance against any one who 
should presume hy any trick to disturb his repose ; 
a threat w’hich his habits w'ould, it w^as supjioscd, 
render him sufficiently ready to execute. Some- 
what contrary to the custom in these cases, the 
Major wTiiit to bed, having left his candle burn- 
ing, and laid liis trusty pistols carefully loaded 
on the table by his bedside. 

He liad not slept an hour wlien he was awa- 
kened hy a solemn strain of music — he looked 
out. Three ladies, fantastically dressed in green, 
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were seen in tlie lower enil of the apartment, who 
sung a solemn roqnitmi. The IVfajor listened for 
some time witli dtdiglit ; at length he tired — “ La- 
dies,” he said, ‘‘ this is very well, but somewhat 
monotonous — will you be so kind as to change tlie 
tune ?” Tlie ladies continued singing ; he expos- 
tulated, but the music was not interrupted. 'Phe 
I\rajor began to grow angry : Ladies,” he said, 
“ I must consider tiiis as a trick for the purpose 
of terrifying me, and as 1 regard it as an im- 
pertinence, 1 shall take a rough mode of stop- 
ping it.” With that he began to handle his pis- 
tols. The ladies sung on. He then got seriously 
angry — I will but wait five minutes,” be sai(l, 
and then fire without hesitation.” The song 
was uninterrupted — the five minutes were expi- 
red — I still give yon law, ladies,” ho said, 
while I count twenty.” This produced as little 
effect as his former threats. He counted one, 
two, three, accordingly; but on approaching the 
ciul of the number, and repeating more than once 
his determination to fire, the last numbers, seven- 
teen — eigliteeii — nineteen, were pronounced witli 
considerable pauses between, and an assuran<?e 
that the pistols were cocked. Tlui ladies sung on. 
As he pronounced the word twenty he fired both 
pistols against the musical damseds; — but tlm 
ladies sung on ! The Major was overcome by the 
unexpected inefficacy of his violence, and had 
an illness which lasted more than three w'eeks. 
The trick put upon him may be shortly descri- 
bed by the fact, that the female choristers were 
placed in an adjoining room, and that be oidy 
fired at their reflection thrown forward into that 
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in lie slept by the effcvX of ii concave mir- 

ror. 

Other stories of the same kind are nnnierous 
and well known. The ajiparitioii of tlie Brocken 
mountain, after liavini^ occasioned L'l’oat adinira- 
tion and some fear, is now ascm tained by pbilo- 
sojibers to lie a ij^i^antic refb'ction, which makt'S 
tlie travi^ller s sliadow, represent(‘d upon the misty 
(domls, appear a colossal fii^iin* of almost immea- 
surable size. By a similar d(‘ce])tion, men have 
been induced, in Westmorehmd and ollun* moun- 
tainous countries, to imai»“ine tlu^y saw troo]>s of 
horse and armies marching* and counlt rrnanOdng, 
w’hich wme in fact only the reflection of horses 
])asturing njxin an ojiposite height, or of the forms 
of jieaceful travellers. 

A very curious case of this kind was commu- 
nicated to me hy tlie son of the lady jn ineipally 
concerned, and tends to show out of wliat mean 
materials a venerable apparition may be soiiu3- 
t lines formed. In youth this lady resided with 
her lalb(‘r, a man of sense and resolution. TJieir 
house was situated in the principal stn^et of a 
town of some size. The hack part of the house 
ran at right angles to an Anahaptist cJiapel, divi- 
ded Irom it by a small cabbage-garden. The 
young lady used sometimes to indulge the roman- 
tic love of solitiuhs by sitting in li(*r own apart- 
ment in tlie evening till twilight, and even dark- 
ness, was apjiroacliiiig. One e.vening while she 
was thus placed, she was surprised to see a gleamy 
[igure, as of some aerial bf'ing hovering, as it 
were, against tlie arched window in the end of 
the Anabaptist chapel. Its head was surrounded 
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by that halo which painters give to tlie Catholic 
saints ; and, wl»il(? the young lady’s attention was 
fixed on an object so extraordinary, the figure 
bent gracefully towards her more than once, as it’ 
intimating a sense of her presence, and then dis- 
appeared. The seer of this striking vision de- 
scended to her family, so much discomposed as to 
call her father's attention. lie obtained an ac- 
count of the cause of her disturbance, and ex- 
pressed his intention to watch in tlie apartment 
next night, lie sat, accordingly, in his daugh- 
ter’s chamber, where she also attended him. Tvvi- 
iifri.t came, and nothing appeared ; but .as the 
gray light faded into darkness, the same female 
iigiire was seen hovering on the window; the 
same shadowy form; the same pale light around 
the head ; tin* same inclinations, as tlie evening 
before. What do you thiidc of this ?’’ said the 
daughter to the astonished father. — “ Any thing, 
my dear,” said the father, “rather than allow that 
we look upon what is supernatural.” — A strict re- 
search established a natural cause for the appear- 
auc(? on the window. It was the custom of an old 
woman, to whom the garden heneath was rented, 
to go out at night to gather cabbages. The lan- 
tern she carried in her hand threw up the refract- 
ed reflection of her form on the chapel window. 
As she stooped to gather lier cabbages, tlie re- 
flection appeared to bend forward ; and that was 
the whole matter. 

Another species of deception alfectiug the cre- 
dit of such supernatural communications, arises 
from the dexterity and skill of the authors who 
have made it their business to present such sto- 
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lies in the sliapc most likely to attract belief. 
Defoe — whose power in rendering* credible that 
which was in itself very mitch the reverse was so 
peculiarly distinguished — has not failed to show 
his superiority in this species of composition, A 
bookseller of Ids acquaintance had, in the trade- 
phrase, rather overprinted an edition of Drelin- 
court on Death, and complained to Del’oe of 
the loss which wjis likely to ensue. The expe- 
rienced bookmaker, with the jiurpose of recom- 
mending the edition, advised his friemd to prefix 
the celebrated narrative of Mrs VT^ars ghost, 
which In* w rote for the occasion, w ith such an 
air of truth, that although, in fact, it does not 
all'ord a single tittle of evidence properly so 
(-ailed, it nevertheless w'as swallowed so eageidy 
by the people, that Drelincourt’s work on death, 
which tin* supposed spirit recommended to the 
perusal of her friend Mrs Bargrave, instead of 
sleeping on the editor’s shelf, moved off by thou- 
sands at once; the story, incredible in its(‘lf, and 
nnsupporUnl as it was by evidence or enquiry, 
was re(;eived as true, merely from the cunning 
of the narrator, and the addition of a number of 
adventitious circumstances, wdiich no man alive 
could have conceived as having occurred to tlie 
mind of a person composing a fiction. 

It did not require the talents of Defoe, though 
in that s[)ecies of composition he must stand un- 
rivalled, to fix the public attention on a ghost 
story. John Dunton, a man of scribbling cele- 
brity at the time, succeeded to a great dtigree in 
imposing upon the public a tale which he calls 
the Apparition Evidence. The beginning of it at 
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least, for it is of groat length, has something in 
it a little iievv. At Mynehead, in Somerset- 
shire, lived an ancient gentlewoman, named Mrs 
Leekie, whose only stni and daughter resided in 
family with her. The son traded to Ireland, and 
was supposed to he worth eight or ten thoiisarnl 
pounds. They had a child about five or six 
years old. 'I'his family was g(m(*rally respected 
in Mynehead; and especially Mrs Leekie, the 
old ladvr was so pleasant in society, that her 
friends used to say to her, and to each other, that 
it was a thousand pities such an excellent, good- 
humoured genthjwoman must, from her age, he 
soon lost to her friends. To Mdiich Mrs Leckitj 
often made the somewhat startling rejdy: For as 
much as you now seem to like me, I am afraid you 
will but little care to see or speak with me after 
my death, though I believe you may have that 
satisfaction/' J)ie, however, she did, and after 
her funeral, was repeatedly seen in her personal 
likeness, at home and abroad, by niglit and by 
noon-<lay. 

One story is told, of a doctor of pliysic walk- 
ing intt> the lields, who in his return met with 
this spectre, whom he at first accosted civilly, 
and paid her the courtesy of handing her over 
a stile ; observing, however, that she did not 
move her lips in speaking, or her eyes in look- 
ing round, he became suspicions of the condition 
of his companion, and showed some desire to 
be rid of her society. Offended at tliis, the 
hag at next stile planted herself upon it, and 
obstructed his passage. He got through at 
length with some difficulty, and not without a 
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sound kit-k, and an admonition to pay more atten- 
tion to the next aa;^ed gentlewoman whom he met. 
‘‘ Hut this,” says John Duiiton, ‘‘ was a petty 
and ineonsiderahle prank to what she played 
in her son's house, and else wli ere. She would 
at noon-day ajjpear upon the key of Mynehead, 
and ery, ‘ A boat, a boat, ho I a b(>at, a boat, 
hoi’ jf any boatmen or seamen were in sight 
and did not eome, they >vere sure to be ejist 
away; and if they did eome, ’twas all one, they 
were east away. It was ef|nally dangerous to 
please and displease her. J!er son had seve- 
ral ships sailing between Ireland and Kngland ; 
no sooner did they make land, and eome in sight 
of England, but this ghost would appear in the 
same garb and likeness as wlum she was alive, 
and, standing at the luainiuast, would blow with 
a whistle, and though it were never so great a 
calm, yet immediately there would arise a most 
dreadful storm, that w’ould ])r(‘ak, wreck, and 
drown tin* ship and goods, onl)^ the seamen would 
e.sca}>e with their lives — (he devil had no per- 
mission from God to take them away. Yet at this 
rate, by her frequent a])paritions and disturb- 
ances, slie Jiad made a ])oor merebant of her sou, 
for his fair estate was all buried in (be sea, and 
he that, was once worth thousands, was reduced 
to a T(’*ry poor and low condition in the world ; 
for whether the ship were his own or hired, or lie 
liad but goods on board it to the value of twenty 
shillings, this troublesome ghost would come as 
before, whistle in a calm at the mainmast at 
noon-day, when tliey liad descried land, and then 
ship and goods went all out of band to Ma-eck ; 
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insomudi that he could at hast get uo sliips where- 
in to stow his ‘goods, nor any mariner to sail in 
them ; for, knowing what an uncomfortable, fatal, 
and losing voyage they^ should make of it, they 
did all decline his service. In her son’s house 
she hath her constant haunts by day and night; 
l>nt wlielher he did not, or would not own, if he 
did s(‘(‘ her, lie always professed he jiever saw 
her. Sonn^times wlieii in bed with his wife, she 
wtntld cry ont, ‘ llnsband, lo(dv, tliere’s your 
mother !’ And when he would turn to the right 
side, tlum was she gone to the h^ft ; and when to 
the left side (d* the bed, then was she gone to 
the right ; only one evening their only child, a 
girl of about five or six years old, lying in a 
truckle-b(Ml under them, cries out, ‘ O lielp me, 
father! Indp me, mother, for grandmother will 
choke mi^ !’ and before they could get to their 
cliild’s assistance, she Inuk niurdered it ; they 
finding tlie j)oor girl dead, her throat having been 
pinclnHl by two fingers, wliicli stopped her breath 
and strangled her. This was the sorest of all 
their afilidions; their estate is gone, and now 
their child is gone also; you may guess at their 
grief and great sorrow. One morning after the 
child’s funeral, her husband being jihroad, about 
eleven in the forenoon, Mrs Leckie the younger 
gO(‘s up into her chamber to dress her lujad, and, 
as she was looking into the glass, slie s])ies her 
inother-indaw, the old beldam, looking over her 
shoulder. Tliis cast her into a great horror; 
but recollecting her affrighted spirits, and reco- 
vering tlie exercise of her reason, faith, and hope, 
having cast up a short and siieut pra}'er to God, 
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she tiiriTS about, and bespeaks her: ‘ In the name 
of God, mother, why do you trouble mo?’ — 
‘ Peace I’ says tlie spectrum; ‘ I will do thee no 
hurt/ — ‘ What will you have of me?’ says the 
daughter,” c..* Diinton, the narrator, and proba- 
bly the contriver of the story, proceeds to inform 
us, at length, (d* a commission which the wife of 
Mr Leckie receives from the gh(»st to delivtu* to 
Atherton, Flishop of Waterford, a guilty ami mi- 
fortunate man, who afterwards died by the hands 
of the executioner; but that part of the subject 
is too disagreeable and tedious to ent(‘r upon. 

So deep was the impression madi^ by tln^ story 
on the inhabitants of Myiiehead, that it is said 
the tradition of Mrs Leckie still remains in that 
port, and that mariners belonging to it often, 
amid temi)estuous weather, conctuve th(‘y Insar 
the whistle-call of the implacable hag who was the 
source of so much .mischief to lier own family. 
However, already too desultory, and too long, it 
would become intolerably tedious were we to in- 
sist farther on the peculiar sort of genius by which 
stories of this kind may be embodied and pro- 
longed. 

I may, however, add, that the charm of the 
tide depends mnch upon the age of the person 
to whom it is addressed; and that the vivacity 
of fancy which engages us in youth to pass over 
much that is absurd, in order to enjoy some single 
trait of imagination, dies within us when we ob- 
tain the age of manhood, and the sadder and 
graver regions which lie beyond it. I am the 
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more eonsL-ions of this, because 1 liav(! been my 
self, at two perio<ls of my bl’o, distant from each 
otlier, eni»*a‘^^(Hl in scenes favourable to tliat de- 
cree of superstitious awe Mdiicli my countrymen 
(^Npressively call being verie. 

On the first of these occasions, I was only 
nineteen or twenty years old, when i happened 
to pass a night in the magnificent old baronial 
castle of Glainmis, the hereditary seat of the 
Earls of Strathmore. The hoary pile contains 
much in its appearance, and in the traditions 
connected with it, impressive to the imagina- 
tion. It was the scene of the murder of a Scot- 
tish king of great antiquity ; not, indeed, the 
gracious Duncan, with whom the name natu- 
rally associates itself, but Malcolm the Second. 
It contains also a curious monument of the peril 
of Anulal times, being a secret chamber, the en- 
trance of which, by the la\y or enstom of the fa- 
mily, must tmly be known three persons at 
once, viz. the b^uil of Strathmore, his heir appa- 
rent, and any tliird person whom they may take 
into th(‘ir confidence. The extreme antiquity of 
tlie building isvonclied by llie immense thickness 
of the walls, and the wild and straggling arrange- 
ment of the accommodation within doors. As 
tlie late Earl of Strathmore seldom resided in tliat 
ancient mansion, it was, wlien I was there, but 
half furnished, and that with movables of great 
antiquity, whicli, with the pieces of chivalric ar- 
mour hanging upon the walls, greatly contribu- 
ted to the general effect of the m hole. After a 
v(‘ry liospitable recej‘tion from the late Peter 
Proctor, Esq., then seneschal of the castle, in 
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L/ord 8 tratli more's absenoo, I was cmi darted to 
my apartment in a distant e<»riier of the building-. 
I must own, tliat as 1 lieard door after door shut, 
after my conductor liad retired, I began to con- 
sider myself too far from the living, and some- 
what too near the dead. We had passed through 
wliat is called “ the Kings room," a vaulted 
apartment, gariiished with stags’ antlers, and si- 
milar tropliies of the chase, and said l)y tradi- 
tion to h(! the spot of Malcolm’s murder, and 1 
had an idea of tlie vicinity of the castle chapel. 

In spite of tlie trutli of liistory, the whole 
night scene in IMacbetb’s castle rushed at once 
upon my mind, and struck my imagination more 
forcibly than eweii 'when f liave seen its terrors 
represented by the late John Kemble and liis in- 
imitable sister. Ill a word, 1 cxpericmced sensa- 
tions, wliicli, though not remarkable either for 
timidity or supersli|,Vt)n, did not fail to affeitt me 
to the point of lieing disagreeable, while they 
were mingled at the same time willi a strange 
and indescribable kind of jileasnre, tlie recollec- 
tion of which allords me gratification at this 
niomerit. 

In the year 1814, accident placed me, then 
])ast middle life, in a situation somewhat similar 
to that which I liave described. 

1 bad been on a pleasure voyage witli some 
friends around tlie north coast of Scotland, and 
ill tliat course liad arrived in tliQ salt-water lake 
under the Castle of Dun vegan, Avbose turrets, 
situated upon a frowning lock, rise immediately 
above the wav'es of the loch. As most of tlie 
party, and I myself in particular, chanced to be 
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well known tir L^nird of jMuclood, we were 
W(^l(*omed to the castle with Highland hospital ityi 
and glad to find cnirsclves in polished society, 
after a cruise of some duration. The most mO" 
deni part (►(* the castle was foumled in tlie dayi 
of James \T.; the more ancient is referred to i 
period “ wliose hiith tradition notes not.” Lhiti 
the present Ma^leod connected by a drawbridge 
the site of the castle with the mainland of Skye 
the access must have been extremely dilhcnlt. In- 
deed, so much greater was the regard paid to se- 
curity than to convenience, that in former times 
the only access to the mansion arose through a 
vaulted caveu-n in a rock, up which a staircase 
ascended from the sea shore, like the buildings 
W’e read of in tlie romaii<*es of Mrs Uadclilfe. 

Such a castle in the extremity of the High- 
lands >vas of tanirsi; fiiniisl’ed w itli many a tale of 
tradition, and many a su])er^itious legend, to till 
occasional intervals in tlie m^c and song*, as pro- 
per to the halls of Dun vegan as when Jt>hnson 
commemorated tlumi. We reviewed tlie arms 
and ancient valnahies of this distinguished liimily 
— saw' the dirk and broadsword of Rorie Mlior, 
and his horn, w liicli w oiild drench three chiefs m 
these degenerate days. The solemn driidtiiig cup 
of the Kings of Man must not be forgotten, nor 
the fairy banner given to JMacleod by the Queen 
of Fairies ; that magic flag, w'hich has been victo- 
rious in tw'o pitched tiidds, and v\ ill still float in 
a third, the bloodiest and the last, when tlie ElHn 
Sovereign shall, after the light is ended, recall 
her banner, and carry off the standard-bearer. 

Amid such tales of ancient tradition, 1 had from 
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Maclcod and his lady the c oi rti'Mms odor of tlio 
“l^annted apartment of the castle, rhout which, as 
a stranger, 1 might be supposed inten'sted. Ac- 
cordingly, 1 took possession of it about the witch- 
ing hour, lljxcept perhaps some tajiestry liang- 
ings,and the extreme thickness of the walls, which 
argued great antiquity, nothing could liave been 
more comfortable than the interior of the apart- 
ment ; hut if yon looked from the windows, the 
view was such as to correspond with the highest 
tone of superstition. An autumnal blast, some- 
times clear, sometimes driving mist before it, 
swept along tlie troubled billows of the lake, which 
it occasionally concealed, and by Ills disclosed. 
The waves rushed in wild disorder on the shore, 
and covered with foam the steep ]nles of r(K;k, 
wliich, rising from the sea in forms something 
rescmhling the Iniman figure, have obtained tlie 
name of Macleod s IVlaidens, and in such a night, 
seemed no bad representatives of the Norw<‘gian 
goddesses, called Choosers of the Slain, or Riders 
of the Storm, There was something of the dig- 
nity of danger in the scene ; for on a platform 
iM'neath the windows lay an ancient battery of 
c^mnon, which had sometimes been used against 
privateers even of late years. The distant scene 
was a view of that part of the Quillan mountains 
uhicb are called, from their form, Macleod’s Di- 
ning-Tables. The voice of an angry cascade, 
termed the Nurse of Rorie Mhor, because that 
diief slept best in its vicinity, was heard from 
time to time mingling its notes with those of 
wdnd and wave. Such was the haunted room at 
Dunvegan, and as such, it well deserved a less 
18 




sleopy iiiliabiiMiii/ In tlie laiiguafj^c of Dr John-, 
son, who has stainp<ul his memory on tliis remc".. 
pla(;e, “ 1 looked aroinul me, and wondered that 
I Avas not more affected ; but the mind is not at 
all times erjually ready to be moved.” In a Avord, 
il is necessary to confess, that of all 1 heard or 
saw, the most eii^ajLi^inp^ spectacle AA'as tlie com- 
fortable bed, in Avhich 1 hoped to make amends 
for some rough nights on ship-hoard, and where 
I slept accordingly witliont thinking of ghost or 
goblin, till I was called by rny servant in the 
morning. 

hVom tills I am taught to infer, that tales of 
ghosts and demonology are out of date at forty 
years and upwards; that it is only in the morn- 
ing of life that this feeling of superstition “ comes 
o’er us Idve a summer cloud,” affecting us wi^Jit 
fear, Avliich is solemn and awful rather than paig- 
ful; and 1 am tempted to think, that if 1 Avere 
to Avrite on the subject at ali, it should have been 
during a period of life when I could have treated 
it Avith more interesting vivacity, and might have 
been at least amusing, if I could not be instruc- 
tive. Even the present fashion of the worljl 
seems to be ill suited for studies of this fantas ic 
nature ; and the most ordinary mechanic has 
learning sufficient to laugh at the figments which 
in former times were believed by persons far ad- 
vanced in the deepest knowledge of the age. 

I cannot, hoAA'ever, in conscience carry my opi- 
nion of my countrymeifs good sense so far as to 
exculpate them entirely from the c harge of credu- 
lity. Those AAho are disposed to look for them 
may, without much trouble, see such manifest 
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;igns, botli of superstition and /«iie disposition to 
A.Heve in its doctrines, as may nnidor it no uso- 
»ess occupation to compare the follies of our fa- 
tliers with our own. The sailors have a proverh 
that every man in his lifetime must (‘at a peck 
of impurity; and it seems yet more ch^ar that 
every generation of the human race must swal- 
low a certain nujasurc of nonsense. Tlune re- 
mains hope, however, tliat tlio grosser j'aiilts of 
our ancestors are now out of date; and tliat what- 
ever follies tlie pres(uit race may he guilty of, 
the sense of humanity is too universally spread 
to permit them to think of tormenting \\ retches 
till they confess what is impossible, and tlum 
bjjrning them for their pains. 
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